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THE SUPREME PURPOSE 



To toy mind, the supreme purpose of 
life stands out like a great height, lofty, 
showered with sunshine, beautiful in 
Alpine glow, star-encirded. After the 
teoqxMary social, philanthropic and 
oliier objects to which we are devoted 
than all have been achieved, the su- 
preme purpose is such that it will rise 
before men just as lofty, as command- 
ing; as unattained, as before. 

I call the more equitable social order, 
llie order of democracy, the intema- 
tiooal order, the foothills. We must 
kam to see the Alpine height beyond the 
hob. It will take long to traverse the 
Ibodiilb; meanwhile the advantage of 
aedng beyond them is that we shall 
liave a criterion whereby to decide what 
land of social order we want, and in- 
to critidze all the betterment 
s by judging whether they 
lead up to the ultimate purpose. I am not 



content when the Socialist tells me that 
there will be a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. I desire a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth, such as shall 
be condudve to the more spiritual life. 
This to me is the test It is not enough 
to take equality of wealth distribution 
as a proximate end, halting there for 
the present. The proidmate end must 
be seen as a stepping stone to some- 
thing nobler, something vaster. I am 
not content to know that we shall have 
peace if, indeed, we shall, under the 
League. I ask if the League is of such 
a character as to bring home to men's 
business and bosoms the supreme spirit- 
ual purpose of life. 

I lift mine eyes to the hills. Whence 
cometh my help? — from beyond the 
hiUsI 

Feux Adusr. 



OUR HERITAGE FROM THE PILGRIMS 



BY DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 



. On the last day of July» in the year 
1620, Dutch peasants in the fields be- 
low Leyden could have seen on the 
decks of canal boats drifting down the 
"Old Rhine/' a group of men apd 
women equipped with boxes and btm- 
(|les that betokened a long journey. 
The emigrants were part of a dissent- 
ing English congregation which had 
sought reft^e in Holland a dozen 
years before, when King James I an- 
nounced his royal intention of making 
the dissidents conform to the Episcopal 
worship or else hanying them out of 
the land. In spite of the hospitality 
and perfect toleration of the Dutch, the 
English colony never felt at home in 
Holland. They were a little group in 
the midst of strangers. Language, cus- 
toms, business, religion, politics, were 
all reminders that they were aliens ; nor 
did they wish to lose their nationality 
and see their children grow up Dutch. 
A twelve-year truce negotiated in 1609 
between Holland and Spain was about 
to expire, and none knew but that the 
heroic northern provinces of the Nether- 
lands might again have to pass through 
the long ordeal of blood and fire from 
which they had been delivered by the 
genius of William the Silent a gen- 
eration before. In view of all this the 
more determined members of the Ley- 
den congregation had decided to leave 
"that goodly and pleasant citie, which 
had been their resting place near 12 
years, for they knew they were pil- 
grimes . . . and lift up their eyes to 
the heavens, their dearest countrie, and 
quieted their spirits." 

Arrived at Delfshaven (now part of 
the port of Rotterdam) the "pilgrimes" 
boarded the Speedwell, one of the two 
little ships procured for them by the 
English company of "Adventurers" who 

-ere financing their migration to the 



new world. After listening to a farewdH 
sermon filled with good advice from 
their beloved pastor John Robinson in 
the cabin of the Speedwell, the emi- 
grants crossed the North Sea, and on 
August 5th arrived at Southampton 
where the second ship, the Mayflower, 
was waiting. Ten days later the two 
vessels set sail, but the Speedwell soon 
proved unseaworthy and was obliged 
to remain at Plymouth, while as many 
as possible of her passengers were 
transferred to the Mayflower. With 
102 men, women and children aboard 
(but without the cargo of cradles, spin- 
ning-wheels and warming-pans, which 
the descendants of colonial worthies 
exhibit as belonging to the original 
invoice) the Mayflower left Plymouth 
on September 16tii and on November 
19th sighted the shores of Cape Cod. 
Turning south to come within the limits 
of the Virginia Company, from which 
they held their patent, the voyagers ran 
into shoals and decided to head north- 
word again and land on the Massachu- 
setts coast. Because they were now with- 
out any jurisdiction, the Pilgrims assem- 
bled in the cabin of the Mayflower and 
drew up the famous compact by which 
they agreed to submit to an equal and 
democratic government. The first winter 
on "the stem and rockbound coast" of 
New England went hard with the Pil- 
grims. Half their number died. But 
there was no thought of abandoning 
their settlement. It was not with them, 
so Elder Brewster wrote, as with men 
"whom small things could discourage." 
They staid, and prospered in their small 
way. By the middle of the decade they 
were securely established. 

When the second Stuart king b^;an 
that policy of political and ecclesiastical 
repression which is known as the "per- 
sonal rule of Charles I," the opponents 
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of High Church ceremony who had 
reBiained in Enghnd, hoping to pnrify 
the ritual, decided to follow the Pil- 
grims to America. The Puritan mignL* 
tion was large; a thousand and more 
came to Boston in 1630, and ten years 
later, the Massachusetts towns num- 
bered some 16,000 inhabitants. Nat- 
urally the little Pilgrim settlement at 
Plymouth was entirely overshadowed 
by this great Puritan migration; and 
by the charter of 1691 Plymouth was 
quietly merged in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. The Pilgrims, however, 
had already begun to bequeath their 
heritage. They were really the seed of 
the New England harvest. For it was 
their persevering settlement at Ply- 
mouth which showed the way to the 
Puritan emigrants. A half a dozen at 
least of the leading members of the 
Bay Colony had been guarantors of the 
Pilgrim adventure ten years before and 
had watched with interest the plucky 
success of the Pl3miouth settlement. 
Transplanted to the new world, the 
Puritans had no idea of restoring the 
Church of England, to which they had 
dung in the pathetic hope of reform 
yMle in the mother country. They be- 
came in fact Separatists and Pilg^rims, 
like the little group in Pl3miouth, whom 
they dominated and finally absorbed. 
As Greece, conquered, "took captive her 
captors," so tfie Pilgrims gave the color 
of their complete "independency" to all 
New England. 

And from the Puritan settlement of 
New England, the largest and most suc- 
cessful of all die English establishments 
on the American coast, there went out 
pioneers and ideas which have done 
more to shape American ideals than any 
other single influence in our history. A 
generation after the estabUshment of 
our national government there were 
over thirty men of Connecticut birth 
in the House of Representatives, al- 
though Connecticut henBelf was xep- 
fesented by five members only. To- 
dtj Massachusetts rania sixdi in popu- 
lation among the stMs of the Union, 



yet there are more sons of the Puritans 
in the Mississippi valley than in Massa- 
dittsetts. Year after year the classes 
thai have gone out from the halls of 
our oldest o^ege have sung the ma- 
jestic retard of the closing strain of 
"Fair Harvard," "tiU the stock of the 
Puritan die!" with the mingled pride 
and faidi of the Roman citizen whose 
dum stet Capiiolium fixed the limit of 
civilization. 

The Puritan seems remote, full three 
centuries removed from the IhectSc 
civilization of to-day. To the great ma- 
jority of Americans, probably, he is 
known only by his caricature in the 
cartoons of Life—ynth bandy I^^ and 
a long nose, wearing a st^^-loaf hat, 
and carrying his blunderbuss to church 
through the deep snow. His name 
suggests mournful Thanksgivings, blue 
laws, and the New England conscience. 
It is the purpose of this article to ap- 
preciate (that is, to put a true value 
upon) the heritage that has come dovm 
to us from Puritan and Pilgrim. 

First of all I would acknowledge the 
faults and shortcomings in the Puritan 
character. Macatday in his essay on 
Milton has given them classic and tm- 
forgettable expression — from the "sour 
aspect, nasal twang, stiff posture, long 
graces, scriptural phrases" and all the 
exasperating paraphernalia of self- 
righteousness, to the more serious fail- 
ing of an intolerant spirit. There is 
nodiing to be gained by claiming for 
the Puritan virtues that he did not 
possess. Mrs. Hemans was wroi^ 
when she wrote of the Pilgrims: 

They left unstained what here they found, 
Freedom to worship God. 

Freedom to worship God in their 
own way they did indeed find in the 
New England wilderness, but diat free- 
dom thqr did not leave to others. 
The Episcopalian worship was not al- 
lowed, and a woif would have been as 
readily tolerated in their community as 
a "Papist." They hanged Quakers and 
burned witches. Of courte^ il caax Vsit. 
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said in their extenuation that it was 
not an age of religious toleration; but 
that they were no worse than their age 
cannot certainly be imputed to them as 
a virtue. Roger Williams, whcmi the 
Puritans drove out of Massachusetts, 
was an exponent of complete religious 
toleration, and the only one in the first 
half-century of American colonization. 
Conceding that the Puritan was nar- 
row, ungracious, and bigoted, we can 
still find in his character virtues of 
great and permanent value. Chief 
among these I should rank moral in- 
teg^rity, using this phrase not in its 
common superficial sense of correct 
behavior, but in its true etymological 
sense of a unifying moral purpose or 
end. The world for the Puritan "held 
purport" : 

life [he] wore 
Proudly as kings their solemn robes of state. 

In the lively hope of salvation the 
Puritan found the pearl of great 
price, for which he eagerly bar- 
tered all wordly values. So highly 
exalted was the summum bonum, 
the eternal enjoyment of God's pres- 
ence, that the extremes of earth nar- 
Tx>wed to a point in that celestial par- 
allax. The fierce light which radiated 
from the great white throne beat upon 
the Puritan's life (and his neighbor's!) 
in merciless exposure. He was ever, 
in his slightest act and most vagrant 
thought, "in [hisl great Taskmaster's 
eye." It was this that invested even 
the meanest life with majesty. How 
could one fail to run the race with zeal 
when the goal was so dazzling and 
defeat so terrible I "I early resolved," 
said Jonathan Edwards, "that while I 
lived I would live with all might" 

No doubt the Puritan's obsession with 
''fate and foreknowledge absolute" dis- 
turbed his judgment of human values, 
making him indiscriminate in his con- 
demnations and atrophied in his sym- 
pathies. These are grievous faults in 
our age of moral toleration and social 
experimentation. And one need not 



recommend the Puritan extreme in rais- 
ing the query whether we have not too 
jauntily cast off the Puritan's moral 
integrity. Does our age suffer from too 
much or too little devotion to a supreme 
ideal? Is it confusion or rigidity of 
standards that is our bane? llie ques- 
tions need only to be asked to be 
answered. Men vacillate among a 
variety of material desires, shift alle- 
giance over night, chase will-o'-the- 
wisps of pleasure, toil like the Niebe- 
lungen under ground over a hoard of 
gold they can never use, resolve, retract^ 
repent, resolve again, until mood sup- 
plants will and conscience is put in com- 
mission with a board of social pur- 
veyors. There is something ignoble 
alike in our tritunphs and our defeats: 
the fulfilled desire turns to the nausea 
of emptiness because it was an empty 
thing that was desired; and the failure 
brings chagrin instead of stimulus be- 
cause so little of real worth was staked 
on success. Whatever shadows there 
were on the Puritan's character, it did 
not suffer from this blight The prize 
of a high calling was ever before his 
eyes. One fault that grievously af- 
flicts our age he was happily free from 
— ^the peevish, fluctuating, materialistic 
dissatisfaction with one's self and all 
creation which the mediaevalist called 
the sin of acedia and the French have 
christened je m'en fichisme. 

But the intq^ty of the Puritan did 
not stop short in moral enthusiasm. It 
had a fine mental quality as well, and 
that quality was intdlectual competence. 
"Zeal without knowledge" was no pro- 
gram of the men whose first action in 
the wilderness, after the praise of God, 
was the establishment of schools and 
colleges in order that "learning might 
not be buried in the graves of the 
fathers." The Puritan theology not 
only rejected the authority of pope, 
priest, and king in matters of con- 
science, but it even refused to synods, 
classes, presbyteries and councils the 
keeping of the truth of God. Each 
individual believer was "priest and 
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king/' He made his awful transaction 
with the Iksty direcdy. The divine 
will was revealed in Scripture, and the 
believer must be educated to follow the 
minister in his deep expositions in the 
pulpit as well as to interpret the word 
of God in his private reading of Holy 
Writ. To this goal of exegetical com- 
petency all the Puritan's study con- 
verged. The rules of Harvard College 
in the seventeenth century, after enum- 
erating the requirements in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and Philo- 
^pl^y» quaintly and solemnly urge the 
student to "lay Christ in the bottom." 
In his cultivation of the mind the 
Puritan builded better than he knew. 
He would have been grieved to think 
that he was furthering secular or "God- 
less" knowledge, but, being inexpert in 
q>istemology, he did not realize that 
the mind trained in habits of laborious 
thought cannot be limited in its range 
of interests. He wished to make his 
intellect serve only his doctrine, but 
tfiere was no power in heaven or earth 
that could keep die awakened intellect 
from questioning die doctrines. Hdne 
said that the autocracy which allowed 
a newspaper to be published was 
doomed — and we know the attitude of 
the Napoleons and Kaiser Williams to- 
ward a free press. Superstition can- 
not dwell at ease with a curious men- 
tality. The two may get along for a 
time together by concessive inconsisten- 
cies, but in the end ^*ceci tuera cela," 
Many a Puritan's intellectual piety con- 
demned the witchcraft mania which his 
religious piety felt bound to support; 
till, after the briefest of such persecu- 
tions in history, the obsession yielded 
to common sense and rescued htunanity. 
We are dwelling on the transient error 
and not the waxing truth, on obsolescent 
survivals not vital constructive prin- 
ciples, when, tempted by the scandalous 
and gloryii^ (perchance vainly) that we 
are not like other men, we emphasize die 
Puritan's bigotry and forget his brains. 
The splendid intellectual heritage that 
came down through the Cottons and 



the Mathers and the Sewalls, through 
Benjamin Franklin, the Adamses, Web- 
ster, Garrison, Siunner, Mann, to Loi^- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Channing, 
Parker, Prcscott, and Parkman, has oth- 
er origins than sour self-righteousness 
and inquisitorial zeal. Men do not gath- 
er grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 
Over the platform of Sanders Theatre^ 
where the successive classes of New 
England's pioneer college take leave of 
their alma mater, is carved in Latin 
the resonant verse of the Psalms which 
declares that "those who are wise shall 
shine like the splendor of the firm- 
ament. 

In thus honoring the intellect the 
Puritan furnished the eventual correc- 
tive for the abuse of his intense devo- 
tion to a supernatural end. Religious 
enthusiasm without the balance wheel 
of reason runs into various fanaticisms, 
mysticisms, superstitions and obsequious- 
ifess. It is not enough to have a su- 
preme purpose. Simon Stylites, Tor- 
quemada and Pobiedonostseff had that 
Of prime importance is it that the will 
which moves man to the goal should 
be disciplined in the light of the best 
and fullest knowledge attainable. The 
mystic surrenders his will to God; the 
formalist puts his in the keeping of a 
priest; the zealot hardens his in con- 
venient half-knowledge. There were, 
of course, mystics, formalists and 
zealots among the Puritans. There 
was, perhaps, something of the mystic, 
the formalist, and the zealot in every 
Puritan. But men, as Lord Acton re- 
minded us, deserve to be judged by 
their best traits. Discipline of the se- 
verest sort, that constant mental ex- 
ercise beside which the mere practice 
of asceticism is child's play, was the 
self-imposed task of the Puritan. 

It was inevitable in the seventeenth 
century (the theological century /hit 
excellence) that the discipline of the 
will should be shaped towards the con- 
founding of the evils of Satan and the 
confirmation of the gift of grace. Per- 
severance was the seal of one's etec- 
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don. And it is a wrjr superficial and 
very cheap estimate of the Puritan bjr 
an age which understands Httle and 
cares less about any "dection'' except 
the election of presidents, go ve rno rs and 
majrors, to discount the virtue of dis- 
cipline because it was aimed at the 
Devil. Indeed, it sometimes seems as 
if it might be worth while to resuscitate 
Satan if tfiat expedient could sharpen 
our blunted mental responsibility. The 
educational systems of today are fcdl 
of theories of pedagogy and didasco- 
logy, methods, measurements, projects, 
and what not, hot it still remains true 
that no device of pedagogues can find 
a substitute for tiie sin^e old-fashioned 
discipline, the will to leani. It is not 
how young people diall study but 
whether they shall study that is :die 
burning educational question today. I 
am not underv a luing the work of ped- 
agogues, but simply insisting on die too 
often forgotten trudi that this they 
ought to do and not to leave the odier 
undone. And die will to work, how- 
ever much it may be helped 1^ ped- 
agogical devices, can be born of nodiing 
but the sense of the end-value of die 
work. 

A careful comparison of the end- 
values of the Puritan widi those of to- 
day would be the subject of an article 
longer than the present one; and it is 
by no means certain to the writer that 
the ambitions for place, power, prestige 
and pelf which we comprise under the 
caption "success" would stand the com- 
parison very favorably in the light of 
the Greek poet's lini 



The soul's wealth is the only real wealth. 

The Puritan's idea of the sotd left 
much to be desired. It was the awful 
meeting place of the everlastii^^ Judge of 
all the world and a humanity prostrated 
by Adam's curse. The gentler virtues 
of compassion, tolerance, and joy were 
consumed in the blinding light of the 
visitation of God. We cannot and 
should not return to this stark theology. 
But the heritage that die Puritan left 



us here, a heritage too Mtde prized, is 
die tempering of the' wiB hy that same 
fieroe flame of a conscious divinity. 
There is a parable in Jonadian Ed- 
ward's shocking confesnon of recon- 
ciliation to the doctrine of eternal tor- 
ment in hell. He found it too painful 
to be believed at first, but in the dis- 
cipline of his will he conquered die 
horror of it, so that in the end it 
seemed to him '^exceeding pleasant, 
bright and sweet." 

The envisaging of a supreme end, 
potent to enlist aH the latent powers of 
mind and will in men, responsible for 
furnishing fit vessels for God's graoe if 
he should by his divme dection see fit 
to fill them, was the spiritual legacy of 
the Puritan to America. His theology 
has become obsolete, his languid sounds 
strange, his learning is antiquated, his 
imperfections are fixed on the canvas 
of history like Cromweirs mole. But 
there was in him an irreducible con- 
viction that freed Imn from all lesser 
tyrannies dian diat of Calvin's God. 
If he prostrated himself it was not to 
grovel before a boss or a millionaire. 
He set his foot on the nedc of kings 
and insisted on contrcdling all the tem- 
poral affairs of the commonwealth. An 
age which makes business a religion 
may scoff at him for making religion a 
business, but it is only the poor logic of 
men who would argue that a people who 
travel sixty miles an hour are six times 
as civilized as the people who traveled 
ten miles an hour. 

The Puritan doubtless needed re- 
demption from a too absorbing other- 
worldliness. But the pendulum has 
swung too far. We need his virtues 
now to redeem us from a too absorbing 
worldliness. Our standards threaten to 
become wholly quantitative. Numbers 
dazzle us; speed, size, columns of im- 
ports and exports, rapid turnovers in 
business and pleasure, the acquisition 
of the maximum of material goods for 
the minimum of effort. Already we are 
facing some of the sinister moral results 
of a materialism in which quantitative 
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jiandards are driving qualitative stand- 
ards to the wall. Our ideals adapt 
themselves with fatal readiness to the 
pressure of the age. ^'Secularism/' as 
De^ Inge finely says, ''like every other 
rdigion has produced its eschatology — 
the greatest idleness of the greatest 
member." 

Into this world of jangling and con- 
fused materialisms the fine moral ''in- 
dependency" of the Puritan comes like 
a winnower's fan to separate wheat 
from chaff. It comes to restore the 
hierarchy of values, and relegate to its 
own despicable place that senseless ma- 
terial extravagance which is the chief 
cause of the injustice which breeds 
revolution. It ccmies to brace men to 
the mental effort which shall deliver 
them from die stupid tyranny of the 
mass. It comes to reintroduce a spirit- 
ual health where "the cancer of in- 



dustrialism has begun to mortify." It 
comes, above all, to teach that lahcity 
is the fulfilling of the law, and not a 
xiot of la)vlessness. That the golden 
heritage of the Pilgrims is mixed with 
baser metal must not tempt us to let 
it go. We are assayers of the past, 
refining out the precious elements and 
casting the dross aside. An^erica's real 
wealth is in ideals. And ideals ax^e 
peculiarly open to criticism because of 
the cleft between intention and perform- 
ance. The irony of the unattained 
tempts men to lower the ideal. Because 
it is easy to ridicule the Puritan we 
have i^led to respect him. But the 
hann comes back upon our own heads. 
We need the Puritan virtues, and need 
them sorely. No society of men and 
BTomen ever knew better than they how 
to face the naked conscience, and 

In lives of duty give dust its grandeur. 



PUBLIC OWNERSHIP: A CRUCIAL ETHICAL ISSUE* 



BY PERCIVAL CHUBB 



This subject places us at the Great 
Divide of ethical principle. Down 
one slope flow the waters that 
nourish our private, personal, individ- 
ualistic impulses; down the other, those 
which fructify our social, collective, 
public tendencies. We are prone to 
make a headlong choice of one or the 
other, and too seldom try to spy out 
where the two watersheds meet. Fortun- 
ate are we if we ever reach the point of 
confluence. Just as, according to Emer- 
son, we are by our make-up either 
Platonists or Aristotelians in philosophy, 
so we are by native bias either in- 
dividualists or socialists in our ethics. 
We either reach society by way of the 



^ The tubtttnce of an address given before 
tiie Ethical Sodeties of St Louis and New 
York 



individual, rights by way of duties, or 
we reverse the process. Perhaps there 
is no more searching theoretical test of 
ethical attitude than that, — ^whether a 
man gets at duties from the approach 
of rights, or faces die other way about 

The American people made its early 
choice; indeed the choice was thrust 
upon it. Its birth certificate was a 
Declaration of Rights. Its watchword 
has been "rights." Liberty meant the 
affirmation of rights. Duties have re- 
ceived minor emphasis; and of the two 
words it is this one that has the ob- 
vious social connotation. 

But now at last, in due process of 
the suns, a mass movement develops 
which seeks to transfer the emphasis 
from the individual to the social side 
in the form of a demand for public or 
collective ownership, carrying with it a 
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recognition of the truth of Aristotle's 
contention that the State, or, as we 
should say, Society, is prior to the in- 
dividual and is not derived from the 
individuals who compose it. The in- 
dividual is largely a social product 
It took the Great War to write 
large this slighted principle. The war 
forced a temporary public ownership 
or public control in many fields of in- 
dustrial activity. And now the demand 
for public ownership of public utilities 
occupies a first place in the programs 
of reform movements the world over — 
from that of the British Labor Party, 
the first in the field, to that of the 
Committee of Forty-Eight, the latest. 
Of course the proposal in itself is not 
new; it has been held by Socialists and 
G)mmunists for a long time. But now 
it is adopted in a more eclectic way by 
non-socialists; and, as the formulation 
of the Committee of Forty-Eight is the 
latest of those put forward, and as it is 
well to have a specific formulation in 
mind for the purposes of discussion, 
let us use this one: 

Public ownership of transportation, includ- 
ing stock yards, large abattoirs, grain deva^ 
tors, terminal warehouses, pipe lines and 
tanks. Public ownership of other public 
utilities and of the principal natural re- 
sources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, mineral 
deposits, large water powers and large com- 
mercial lumber tracts. 

And, to give this first of the three 
planks of the short program its setting, 
the following sentences from the ex- 
planation which accompanies it may be 
quoted : 

For generations the American people were 
blessed with vast opportunities in the form 
of natural resources. Farming and grazing 
lands, mines, water powers and timber tracts 
were easily accessible to the public, to labor 
and to capital. There was general pros- 
perity. 

As time went on, the conditions of the 
country changed. Otir natural resources were 
monopolized. Coal, iron, copper and odier 
mineral deposits, our stores of oil, our big 
timber tracts, water powers and lajge hold- 
ings of farm and city lands passed into the 
control of fewer and fewer people Every 



ten years the census shows a larger per- 
centage of men who are tenants upon the 
Harms or who do not own their own homes 
in cities. . . . 

Although almost all of the tillable or 
usable land in America is now in private 
hands, at least one-third is held out of use 
for speculation or for monopoly, and is not 
devoted to the production of wealth. This 
land is situated in every state in the union. 
In New York State alone there are millions 
of acres of such land. 

First, then, let it be clearly under- 
stood that in discussing a proposal of 
this sort, we are not discussing Social- 
ism. It is important to insist upon that — 
if only because so many people use the 
word "Socialism" with a gesture of 
disgusted dismissal. Discussion ends 
there. Socialism stands for the social- 
ization of all the instruments of pro- 
duction: this proposal includes only 
certain natural resources and public 
utilities; and is something which even 
those hardy opponents of Socialism, the 
Single-taxers, are championing. 



II 



The outstanding fact about the public 
reception of this proposed measure of 
public ownership is the almost unani- 
mous, often fiercely indignant, opposition 
to it in the newsps^rs of the cotmtry. 
These have all voiced a clamor of 
"Hands OflF!"— a hot haste to have the 
railroads returned and to dispose of all 
Government properties, — ships, houses, 
plants acquired during the war. The 
bitterness of feeling against the Plimib 
Plan, against the enterprises of the 
Non-Partisan League, and even against 
the mtmicipalization of street railroads, 
shown in die public press, may be cited 
as evidence that the business class in 
this country is pretty solidly opposed to 
any advances in the direction of public 
ownership. 

Why is this? Can we probe to the 
real, tmderlying causes? The reasons 
adduced against public ownership are 
many; they are, I believe, superficial, 
secondary reasons. They do not ac- 
count for the instinctive, mob reaction 
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against the proposal on the part of 
"practical" people, with "business 
sense/' So I shall not go into these 
ordinary practical objections, quite in- 
conclusive as they are, save only to 
remark that public ownership has too 
many successes to its credit to be waved 
out of court by a count of its many 
failures. And as for the slogan, "Keep 
business out of politics!'' that is not 
only a shameful, but a hopeless com- 
mentary on our plight; shameful, be- 
cause business having corrupted politics, 
cites its own nefarious work to dis- 
credit political action; hopeless, because 
it is only by making politics fit to put 
its cleansed hands into business that it 
can become a vital concern of the 
people and be respected as an honest 
and efficient force. 

Passing these surface reasons by, I 
shall reach below them to fasten on 
what I believe to be the real basis of 
the mass opposition to public ownership. 
In taking a necessary short-cut, I am 
assuming many things which I would 
fain stop to prove; but I may in pass- 
ing try to strengthen my case by ap- 
pealing to William James's method in 
his quest for the deep-lying roots of 
rival philosophies. The roots are to be 
found, he maintained, below all reasons 
and logical formulations, in the tem- 
perament, tte personal equation and 
bias of the philosopher. Beneath the 
head is the heart, the imagination, the 
"set" of the personality and its most 
intimate ideals. This it is that "loads 
the evidence," and "gives to the phil- 
osophy a stronger bias than any more 
strictly objective premises. Hence a 
certain insincerity in philosophical dis- 
cussions [how much more in economic 
and social discussions!]. The potentest 
of all our premises is never mentioned." 
If that is true of rationalizing phil- 
osophers, bent on cancelling the per- 
sonal equation, how much truer is it in 
the case of the average man. He is 
not primarily rational. His reason is 
mostly called in to help him to justify 
his ancient instincts and his prejudices. 



This "potentest premise" in our argu- 
ment is the instinct for property. 
People scent in this plea for public 
ownership an implicit attack on private 
property, a restriction of its field, an 
"interference" by the state with its op- 
portunities; a menace of certain 
"sacred" rights, sanctified and blessed 
by the Constitution. We are here in 
the presence of one of the powerful 
htunan instincts, "springing," says Le- 
toumeau, "from the very bowels of 
humanity . . . The desire to ap- 
propriate is one of the manifestations 
of the instinct of self-preservation, a 
thing imperious and tyrannical, as are 
all primordial impulses." Students of 
the child and the youth will be ready 
to agree as to the instinctive basis of 
the ancient rule that "He shall take who 
has the power, and he shall keep who 
can." A man mounts guard over his 
property as a mother over her yoimg. 

Then the same historian of property 
goes on to warn us that this instinct, 
like others, given full headway, spells 
ruin. It must be curbed and rational- 
ized and transformed, as any lust of the 
flesh must be. Here is Letoumeau's 
verdict on its operation in the past: 

In all civilized societies which have pre- 
ceded our own, the absolute st4>reniacy of 
the unrestrained and selfish right of pri- 
vate property has been the forerunner of 
decadence, the main cause of ruin. 

Men of spiritual vision, the leaders 
and founders of religions, have seen that. 
They have recognized in the lust to 
have and to hold the ruin, not of civiliza- 
tions to which only the widely informed 
historian can certify, but the ruin of the 
individual. Think of the insistence of 
the fotmder of Christianity upon the 
deceitfulness of riches. If he did not 
see in the love of riches, as a f orenmner 
did, the root of all evil, he proclaimed 
that it was well-nigh impossible for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. "Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon," — and therefore the final test 
of loyalty to the divine which he ap- 
plied to the rich young man who would 
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{oHow him was, ''Go, sdl all that thou 
hswt, and give to the poor." How has 
Christendom, the "money-loving herd" 
of today, heeded this advice ? The fear 
of poverty haunts it That old me- 
diaeval worship of the Lady Poverty 
(Domina Paupertatis) — z, very gracious 
figure in the pictures of the period — is 
ih'conceivable to it. 

No wonder that this powerful in- 
stinct should have l^timized itself and 
jealously saf^^arded itSelf in the laws 
and constitutions of the "civilized" na- 
tions. It has done so in the form of 
"rights" of property, natural and in- 
alienable. Profoundly interesting is the 
story as we follow it from its rude be- 
ginnings with the aid of a historian like 
Letoumeau; noting how slowly, out of 
early communism, the property sense 
emerged, — ^first in relation to weapons 
and adornments and movables, and how 
in time it came to apply even to human 
beings— captives and slaves, — a condi- 
tion l^^ized in this "free" country up 
to fifty years ago! What a reflection 
is that on the length to which the 
property sense goes! 

Whidi startling historic phenomenon 
brings us to the seemingly paradoxical 
fact that this America, this latest comer 
among the great nations, has carried its 
solicitude about property, its doctrine of 
property "rights," further than the older 
nations have carried it. Nowhere are 
the sacred rights of property so se- 
curely entrenched; and Aerefore no- 
where should Letoumeau's warning be 
so earnestly taken to heart. Let me 
cite one or two expert declarations on 
this point: 

The fact is, that private property in the 
United States, in spite of all the dangers 
of unintelligent legislation, is constitutionally 
in a stronger position, as against the 
Government and the Government authority, 
than is the case in any country of Europe. 
However much public feeling may at times 
move in the direction of Socialistic measures, 
there is no nation which by its constitution 
is so far removed from Socialism or from 
a Socialistic order. This is partly because 
the governmental means provided for the 
cbntrol or limltaik>n of private propdiy' w:tt 



weaker in America than elsewhere, but 
chiefly because the rights of private property 
are more formally established in the Con- 
stitution itself. 

These are the words of President 
Hadley of Yale. I wish I could go on 
to quote him at length, but I must be 
satisfied with these additional sentences : 

When it is said, as it commonly is, that 
the fundamental division of powers in the 
modem State is into legblative, executive 
and judicial, the student of American insti- 
tutions may fairly note an exception. The 
fundamental division of powers in the Con- 
stitution of the United States is between 
voters on the one hand and property owners 
on the other. The forces of democracy on 
one side, divided between the executive and 
the legislature, are set over against the forces 
of property on the other »de, with the ju- 
diciary as arbiter between them 

As to the extent to which this (dd 
tenderness toward property survives* let 
another expert. Prof. Charles F. Emer- 
ick, be called upon to testify : 

In decreeing the dissolution of the Stan- 
dard Oil and the American Tobacco Com- 
panies, the same tribunal left the defendant 
companies in possession of everything which 
they had succeeded in amassing by unlawful 
methods. Nowhere in either of these deci- 
sions is there any hint that restitution ought 
to be made. On the contrary, every pre- 
caution necessary to conserve the property 
which monopoly control had garnered to- 
gether was scrupulously observed. 

The historian of the United States 
will explain (and sometimes thinks that 
in explaining he excuses) this condition 
of things. Here I ask you to consider 
it in relation to the nation-wide protest 
against the recent proposals for public 
ownership. Of course it can be shown 
how every drctnnstance connected with 
the colonizing and developing of this 
vast continent tended toward the em- 
phasis of the individual and his rights, 
and fostered a keen sensitiveness on the 
score of private property, won as it 
was by the prowess and toil of the pio- 
neer and frontiersman. Let that be 
granted. 

But more than that, the historian, 
not of the United States but of Euro- 
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civilization, will explain the im- 
int liberating role which the doc- 

of rights played in the Europe of 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
s. Undoubtedly it did. When the 
essed classes tried to throw off the 
al yoke and put an end to ex- 
ation by kings, lords and magnates 

did so in the name of a "law of 
tre'' which is superior in obligation 
ly other law. It was, as Blackstone 
ired, in virtue of that law that men 
"natural rights, such as life and 
ty, which no human l^slature has 
tr to abridge or destroy," This 
rine became a flaming sword of 
lution in the hands of a Rousseau, 
a is bom free, but is now every- 
-e in chains," he exclaimed; and it 
that doctrine which was fought for 

behind the barricades of Paris and 
rcnches of Bunker Hill, 
le calm commentary of a repre- 
itive philosopher of a century later 
his epochal doctrine of rights is 
it "is now, on the whole, anti- 
sd; and indeed it seems to involve 
ave and dangerous confusion." It 
given way to a larger and sounder 
ine of social obligation. It has 

superseded by the pragmatic prin- 

of Utilitarianism; the doctrine, 
ii^^ck (the thinker referred to) 
s it, "that the ultimate criterion of 
poodness of law, and of the actions 
Dvemment generally, is their ten- 
fr to increase the general hap- 
»." Here is a revolutionary 
ge of focus, from the rights of the 
idual to the general happiness. To 

test our . notions about property 
: be submitted. The slowly de- 
ling effect of doing so is a merciless 
asm of our laws and customs. 
> slowly the leaven works, especially 
^[. lawyers and courts of law. 
' sk>wly is it affecting ideas re- 
ing property in the direction of the 
ifie as it is stated by another phil- 
wtTp Thomas Hill Green, who says: 
institution of property being 
justifiable at a means to the free 



exercise of the social capftbilities of 
all, there can be no true right to prop- 
erty of a kind which debars one class 
of mien from such free exercise al- 
together." And the millions are so de- 
barred. 

With this supreme criterion of the 
"general happiness" as guide, "Look," 
the people are banning to say, "at the 
results of the existing views and laws 
and practices, — ^these huge inequalities; 
these extremes of riches and poverty; 
the vast holdings of land; the unused 
acreage held for speculation ; and, out of 
the immense incomes which these bring, 
a large parasitic class, living on rents 
and dividends. The old doctrine won't 
work. It allows of these unbearable 
outgrowths. By their fruits shall we 
judge of principles; and by these fruits 
of ours, the old individualistic prin- 
ciple is condenmed." Out of that 
condemnation springs the new demand 
for a collective ownership of certain 
kinds of property, more especially of 
those necessaries of life, the oil, coal, 
iron, which no man made and which 
no small number of men should be al- 
lowed to own or control; and to these 
materials we must add certain kinds 
of utilities, such as transportation, 
which are obviously forms of pub- 
lic service and may easily become, and 
have in fact become, monopolies in the 
hands of a few profiteers. 
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But again I must resort to the short- 
cut, and with this skeleton presentation 
of the case, proceed to present my main 
ethical contentions. These are two : the 
first, political, the second, social. 

The first question is, whether the 
very futtu^ of democracy does not de- 
pend upon the n4>id and steady advance 
of the public or democratic administra«- 
tion of the common wealth in the in** 
terest of the common wdfare ? I would 
emphanze the difference between tiie 
people's doing things for themselves^ io 
the interest of. tbcir own education and 
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development, and their having things 
done for them by a few, and for the 
private gain of these few; as, for ex- 
ample, the people have undertaken 
their own postal business instead 
of allowing a Wells, Fargo Com- 
pany to do it for them; or manag- 
ing their own policing and fire-extin- 
guishing and education instead of allow- 
ing private corporations to do it for 
them. This is not a question of cost 
or even efficiency, but of involving the 
total citizenship in the educating task of 
self-government. 

The State should exist and function 
for the purpose of educating its 
citizens through their self -activity, 
through their co-operative endeavor. 
How sadly unrecognized that ideal is! 
How remote the State is! How ex- 
ternal and alien it is to the masses of 
the people ! How lacking are we in the 
sense that the State is ourselves and 
these agencies of common welfare ours I 
When this conmiunal sense is aroused, 
it develops a consciousness of dignity 
and delight. It is then that the 
real meaning of democracy is brought 
home. Let me illustrate. This beau- 
tiful auditorium and civic center (I am 
thinking, it happens, of the one in 
Denver, and recalling a personal re- 
action) does not owe its existence to a 
desire for private profit, or to the 
benevolence or love of fame of a pri- 
vate donor; but it is an expression 
(partial, if you will) of the conunon 
life. It is a testimony to the civic de- 
sire for something fine and fruitful for 
the people, to enrich and beautify 
their lives and the life of their 
beloved community. This theatre (I 
have two in mind) is a group creation, 
the outcome of a collective desire to 
deepen and broaden the lives of all the 
men and women of the city. This 
beautiful library, school, university, is 
public; it enshrines a living, out-reach- 
ing social ideal, expresses a common 
purpose and aspiration, symbolises a 
common faith and fellowship. 



Here, by contrast, is a little dty 
liberally furnished forth with resources 
of the same sort by private benefac- 
tions. They have been provided for 
the people, not by them. What is the 
consequence? Civic pride and initiative 
have been killed in that city. These 
benefactions express no public striving 
or ideal. There is public possesssion 
but no vital public ownership. To be 
the people's they must raster the 
people's vital needs and desires, and, 
above all, the people's resolve to make 
sacrifices in the common interest. 

There must be public ownership, and 
public administration and protection for 
the public good, not only of indispen- 
sable utilities like the coal and the oil 
underground, or of rivers for necessary 
power, but also of beautiful utilities like 
the parks and forests. And it is here 
that we have made our greatest advances. 
How conscious one may become of a 
difference in enjoyment as between a 
private park which one may be allowed 
to frequent through the charity of its 
rich owner, and a park which is the 
people's and reflects an earnest demand 
for open-air living, a people's love of 
out-doors, and the readiness to pay for 
and care for it! The soul of democ- 
racy is here; a common r^ard and 
reverence for the common life, the 
people's life, the people's providence. 

It is all diis, and more, that is in- 
volved in the growth of the demand for 
public ownership. I have instanced 
things not ordinarily considered as 
necessaries of life, but the principle 
applies to necessaries with even greater 
force, — ^the principle of social self-deter- 
mination which is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy. There must be 
constantly increasing public ownership 
in order that there may be a wider 
functioning of democracy. It will mean 
less individualism, but more individual- 
ity, because each citizen will be develop- 
ing through increasing participation in 
the care of the common life. 
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The second issue is social, and it 
takes us back to the verdict passed by 
Letoumeau upon the ruin which over- 
whehned former civilizations by reason 
of their concessions to the lust of 
private possession. The question to be 
put is, whether, in the light of history, 
we may not find in this counter-move- 
ment in behalf of the steady growth of 
public wealth and ownership, our one 
great hope of escape from the fate that 
has overtaken the civilizations of the 
past? 

The question invites a score of further 
questions from many points of view, 
economic and ethical. I must evade 
them, to concentrate on the main ethical 
issue. There is no social hope in the 
private point of view; but only in 
relaxing the grasp of the private 
hand upon anything and everything 
it can reach. We shall have to 
begin with the withdrawal of those 
things which are most obviously the 
common heritage, — ^the great globe 
itself, man's public domain ; and ask for 
the application of a policy of public 
justice there. B^^ning here, a still 
wider public-mindedness may be de- 
veloped. But in order that this may 
be, the gravity of the present situation 
must be realized, and to that end the 
lesson of history must be made clear. 

Athough it is the social consequences 
of the past license of private possession 
which Letoumeau accentuates, there is 
much that justifies a private appeal. 
For instance, he quotes Maudsley, the 
English alienist, who is "at the same 
time an eminent thinker," to this effect : 

The extreme passion for getting rich, ab- 
sorbing the energies of life, predisposes 
to mental degeneration in the offspring, — 
either to moral defect or to moral and in- 
tellectual deficiency. 

On which Letoumeau comments: 'It 
was certainly so in the ancient world.'' 
As to the social consequences, this 
historian records the generally well- 
known fact that in the last days of 



independent Greece and later in im- 
perial Rome, private property had 
grown to a condition of startling in- 
equality : 

On the one side a small minority held the 
greater part of the wealth: on the other 

. . . Thus perished all the vanished 
was an enslaved and degraded crowd, 
civilizations . . . There remain those 
that have been arrested, and our own, which 
is not ytt as old as were the pyramids when 
Abraham looked on them. 

We must try to envisage all the facts : 
then, having drawn all possible comfort 
from what the statisticians tell us as to 
the diffusion of wealth; after taking a 
rapid glance at our periodically gather- 
ing armies of unemployed, our slums, 
jails, and asylums, the rapid increase of 
the millionaire class and the "big busi- 
ness" class which controls our cities and 
finances our politics; and after recalling 
the recent orgy of getting and spending, 
of profiteering and plundering and 
squandering, with so much to disquiet 
us, — ^then we must ask ourselves whether 
we can turn, as we have commonly done, 
from all the historic parallels and warn- 
ings with the customary assurance that 
after all our case is so diflferent? The 
formula of the historian does not apply, 
we think. He points to the often re- 
peated story: the communal system is 
destroyed by the individualistic instinct; 
then the great eat up the small (be they 
oil magnates or packers) ; whence lan- 
guor, sickness, and death of the social 
body. But we remain optimistically tm- 
moved. We see none of the symptoms. 
IVe have not "an enslaved and degraded 
crowd"! Are we so sure of that? 
Have we a free crowd? A free press? 
A free education? Free religion? 
Look at the churches on their knees 
for hundreds of millions! Are God 
and Mammon at last in friendly part- 
nership? And the colleges follow suit, 
— ^in bondage to the bondholder! await- 
ing their yearly dole from Croesus I 
Money ! Money ! We must have money I 
We can't have religion without it! or 
education! Is it not the old refrain? 
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Are wc so sure? Can we see our- 
selves? Are we too, perhaps, smitten 
after all with the ancient Uindness? 
Is the old corruption spreading among 
us? Is this oligarchy of the very rich 
to our taste? Do we not rather envy 
these successful men? ''Wouldn't you 
do the same if you had the chance?" 

These two vital issues I can do no 
more than barely raise. It may be said 
that we are helpless, tiie victims of a 



system. If it is TOtten, we fall with 
it. But it need not be so. May we 
not interpret this new, growing mass 
movement in favor of a reversal of our 
policies as a hopeful and stimtihting 
call for deliverance ? It will mean little 
or nothing, of course, if it does not 
mean a change of heart, accompanyiiig 
a change of vision, but it has the po- 
tency of a great instrument of spiritual 
education and emancipation. 



THE REVIVAL OF SPIRITUALISM* 



BY HORACE J. BRIDGES 



For the purposes of this article, I 
shall use, without discussion, the term 
"spiritualism" to denote the wave of 
masked materialism on the crest of which 
the doctrine of communication with the 
departed has been sweeping into the 
foreground of public attention, with 
ever-increasing momentum, since the war 
broke out in 1914. Nothing, indeed, 
could well be less appropriate than the 
use of the name "spiritualism" for 
such a doctrine; but inasmuth as com- 
mon usage has attached the misfitting 
label to the phenomena and beliefs in 
question, it would be idle to dispute 
about a mere word. 

One of the puzzling aspects of the 
situation is the description of this ma- 
terialistic spiritualism as something new. 
Sir Oliver Lodge talks as though he 
were presenting new facts and new dis- 
coveries, which the scientific world per- 
versely refuses to recognize. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle publishes a pamphlet en- 
titled The New Revelation, presenting 
us, under this title, with a restatement of 
the oldest beliefs known to human tra- 
dition. Why this insistence on the novelty 
of the ancient? Is there anything new in 
the matter at all? The protagonists of 
spiritualism would periiaps reply, "Yes; 



* Portions of a lecture deltvered before the 
Ethical Societies of New York, Brooldyn, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and St Louis. 



the new element is the putting of the 
question on a scientific basis, the use of 
experiment, research and inductive rea- 
soning upon the phenomena. People may 
in the past have bdieved what we be- 
lieve; but our case is that we offer 
proof." 

That is, of course, the question. But 
before coming to grips with it, we may 
remind ourselves that the feeling of 
certitude entertained by the revivalists 
of spiritualism is not greater than that 
experienced by their predecessors of 
primitive times. The believers are a 
smaller minority today than they were in 
the childhood of the world. There was a 
time, apparently, when nobody doubted 
such alleged facts and such interpreta- 
tive doctrines as the spiritualists are 
now propounding; whereas today, the 
great mass of the public (somewhat to 
the indignation of leading spiritualists) 
is notably sceptical r^rarding both facts 
and interpretations. 

One may doubt, indeed, whether the 
public at large is so conscious of the an- 
tiquity of these beliefs as their more en- 
lightened advocates are ready, upon 
challenge, to declare themselves. Did the 
large American audiences who recently 
greeted Sir Oliver Lodge really know 
that the gospel which he was preaching, 
and which they were also reading in Sir 
Arthur Cooan Doyle's pages under tiie 
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title of The New Revelation, consists of 
a rehash of the very oldest kind of re- 
ligious and magical ideas? This is cer- 
tainly open to question. For what spirit- 
ualistic literature offers us, as truth 
verified by scientific methods, is just the 
doctrine of animism; the doctrine, 
namely, that there is a secondary or ghost 
body, attenuated but still material, some- 
how blended with the grosser texture of 
the physical body. This ghost body 
(sometimes declared to consist of ether) 
is capable of liberating itself from its 
enveloping physical texture; tempo- 
rarily during sleep or trance, and per- 
manently at death. While thus liberated, 
it is capable of doing nearly all the 
things done by the grosser body, and 
some others as well. Its chief limita- 
tion seems to be that it cannot, un- 
der everyday conditions, communicate, 
through the r^^ar channels of the 
senses, with spirits still confined to the 
solider physical instrument. This dif- 
ficulty, however, can be got over 
through its temporarily taking possession 
of the physical machinery of some man 
or woman with a special aptitude for be- 
ing so used. Hence the phenomena of 
mediumship. Even without a medium, 
the "ethereal" vehicle of the spirit can 
sometimes make itself manifest. Its 
power to do this, we are told, seems to 
be at maximum when the death of its 
phy^cal correlative is imminent; and so 
we have a multitude of stories of ap- 
paritions to distant friends, occurring 
at the very nunnent (subsequently ascer- 
tained) when the physical body of the 
manifesting spirit was in articulo mortis. 
Now, this theory of the make-up of 
human nature and of the activities of 
what may be roughly called disembodied 
spirits, both at the moment of death and 
long afterwards, was the practically 
universal belief of primitive men and 
savages. This is a fact which can be con- 
finned by reference to any good text- 
book of anthropology. There is no bet- 
^ ter illustration of the prevalence of the 
'.belief in ancient times than the Old Tes- 
tament story of tbe.witch of En-dor; 



and the. belief thus shown to have pre* 
vailed among the ancient Hebrews was 
shared by them with all the tribes of 
the earth of whom we have any record ; 
with the abori^nal inhabitants of this 
continent, for txaxnple; with Polynes- 
ians; with Akistralian aborigines and 
with Maoris; with all the peoples of 
Eastern Asia, ancient and modem. The 
works of Tylor and Andrew Lang and 
Sir James Frazer, and of the travelers 
and explorers from whom they drew 
their material, abound with proof of the 
world-wide prevalence of such ideas. 

Their early and general prevalence, of 
course, is no proof that the beliefs in 
question are not true. If we felt com- 
pelled to abandon everything of which 
the beginnings can be traced back to sav- 
agery, we should have to cut loose not 
only from religion, but also from science 
and art and politics. Yet the fact is 
worth recalling, at a time when these 
most ancient ideas are being revamped as 
disclosures of "unrecognized human 
capadty" and as "new revelations" 
from a world beyond normal exper- 
ience. 

Not only are the beliefs ancient, but 
they have never really been abandoned. 
In the historic religions, they have been 
transformed and curbed, but their sub- 
stance has persisted. Perhaps one of the 
greatest services rendered by the Chris- 
tian Church consisted in its rigorous 
curbing of the curiosity of mankind re- 
garding the occult and the supernormal. 
The Church never denied immortality; 
it affirmed it. Nor did it deny that amv- 
munication with the dead was possible; it 
rather prescribed the ccHiditions under 
which communication must take place. 
This must be only by prayer, either 
addressed to the Deity with the oo-oper- 
ation of the faithful departed, or ad- 
dressed to the living spirits of the saints 
petitioning for their co-operation in in- 
fluencing the Deity. The Church ad- 
mitted that it was possible to get into 
rapport with living spirits not in human 
bodies, but it insisted (and, for that 
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matter, still insists) that the practice was 
dangerous, because the spirits most like- 
ly to be encountered by human sedcers 
were those of devils, who would imper- 
sonate departed human beings for the 
purpose of entrapping the souls of 
those who sought the communication. 

These facts amply justify Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in his contention that the 
Christian Churches could adopt his doc- 
trine of spiritualism without abandon- 
ing any of their vital beliefs. The so- 
called new revelation is reconcilable with 
all the orthodox doctrines except, ap- 
parently, that of eternal torment in hell. 
This dreadful superstition, however, has 
already been abandoned in practice by 
every Christian sect— even by those 
which still retain it as part of the ac- 
cepted dogmas. Nobody really believes it ; 
for the test of a real belief is that men 
are ready to act upon it. And who, 
in any Christian body, from Roman 
Catholic to Sandemanian, would now 
act upon the belief that human creatures 
are to be tormented to all eternity by a 
vengeful God? What believer would 
not far sooner abondon all connection 
with his religion than bow the knee to 
a world despot so immeasurably more 
evil than the worst of men? 

It is no unfair disparagement of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle's two little books. 
The New Revelation and The Vital 
Message, to say that they interest us 
chiefly because they are his. We recog- 
nize in them the fervent and sincere 
profession of faith of a man to whom the 
public is deeply indebted. This debt en- 
titles Sir Artiiur to a respectful hearing 
for any views he may place before us. 
But certainly these two pamphlets 
would neither have merited nor re- 
ceived any general attention were it not 
for the high regard in which their author 
is justly held. 

They do not profess to offer very 
much in the way of evidence; and what 
they do offer is only the same kind 
of insuflkiently authenticated wonder- 
stories that have been submitted by the 
hundred in earlier books. Not a single 



episode is substantiated with sudi 
cogency as to compel belief. Even where 
the witness is Sir Arthur himself, tfie 
possibilities of error, or deception, or un- 
warranted conclusion, are by no means 
excluded. Nobody, therefore, who has 
previously familiarized himself with the 
testimony of Sir Oliver Lodge, Admiral 
Moore, and Mr. J. Arthur Hill, or the 
weighty volumes of Myers, and has 
failed to be convinced by them, will be 
convinced by Sir Arthur; and, on the 
other hand, those who have been per- 
suaded of the spiritualistic doctrine by 
earlier writers, will find in Sir Arthur's 
pages little to reinforce their faith. 

Nobody will be convinced, that is, ex- 
cept the kind of person who believes 
upon untested authority. Our spiritual- 
istic friends are wont to appeal to the 
universal tendency to such belief. They 
are extremely fond of drawing up their 
lists of eminent persons who are declared 
to have accepted spiritualism, and they 
assure us that the list is constantly 
growing. If notable names oug^t to 
settle it, we might perhaps congratulate 
the spiritualists on being able to cite as 
respectable a list as the followers of 
many another cut. But this ought 
clearly not to be the case. Where ques- 
tions of experienced fact are concerned, 
requiring for their investigation and 
interpretation powers not possessed by 
the untrained layman, the laity are 
bound, by every canon of intellectual 
honor, to keep an open mind until ther«? 
is a virtually unanimous pronouncement 
by all the competent. 

This question of intellectual ethics is 
grossly neglected nowadays. We imagine 
that we live in an age of free thought 
and private judgment, yet there never 
was a time when credulity and the un- 
questioning acceptance of authority were 
more widespread. One is sometimes temp- 
ted to endorse the harsh judgment of 
Swift, that "the bulk of men are as well 
qualified for flying as for thinking." 
Without going this length, it must 
be insisted that many people fail 
to distinguish between matters on which 
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they are competent to investigate and 
fonn a judgment, and those (neces*- 
sarily, in every individual's case, the 
vast majority) on which they are en- 
tirely incompetent, and must, therefore, 
suspend judgment until the competent 
have agreed upon a verdict. 

Upon authority all of us hold, and 
must hold, the majority of our beliefs. 
But for this very reason, wherever im- 
portant questions are concerned, we 
must investigate, with microscopic close- 
ness, the qualifications of the authorities 
we are to follow. We actually accept 
many beliefs that contradict tiie testi- 
mony of our senses; but these are be- 
liefs on which we have the independent 
assurance of unanimous multitiKles of 
persons trained to investigate the evi- 
dence involved. Nobody boggles at the 
statement that the earth goes round the 
sun, though we daily see the sun going 
round the earth "afore our wery eyes." 
We all accept the Newtonian formula 
defining the conditions under which bod- 
ies in space attract each other, although 
not one man in a million has made, or 
knows how to make, experiments to 
verify this formula. Today we are being 
told that certain ranges of experience, 
now for the first time accessible to math- 
ematical astronomers, are inharmonious 
with the Newtonian formula; and Pro- 
fessor Einstein of Berlin is presenting, 
to the handful of experts who can follow 
him and check his calculations, new doc- 
trines of the relativity of space and mo- 
tion, which may in time become familiar 
as household words to the laity, and be 
accepted by them with the same unques- 
tioning faith that they now extend to the 
long-established doctrines of Copernicus 
and Newton. For we all rightly feel 
that if the data of Professor Einstein 
have been accurately observed and inter- 
preted, his conclusions must in time com- 
pel the assent of every competent math- 
ematician, physicist and astronomer. 
Then belief will be compulsory upon tiie 
laity; but until this happens, we, 
the incompetent majority, must refrain 
from denying or affirming doctrines that 



we can neither understand nor assess. 

Such is also the attitude compulsory 
upon us with regard to authority for the 
phenomena of spiritualism. A certain 
number of men, eminent in various 
sciences, not only accept the phenomena 
as genuine, but also (and this is a very 
different matter) agree with Messrs. 
Lodge and Doyle as to their interpreta- 
tion. But this does not entitle us to say 
that we believe either facts or interpreta- 
tion for ourselves. A far larger number 
of eminent scientific men either ques- 
tion or reject the alleged facts and utter- 
ly repel the offered interpretation. But 
neither does this entitle us to say that 
the spiritualists are totally deceived as 
to the facts, or that their interpretation 
is for ever inadmissible. 

It is here, however, that we encounter 
a startling peculiarity in the spiritualis- 
tic argument; a peculiarity that charac- 
terizes the writings of Messrs. Lodge 
and Doyle as strongly as it does those 
of the mass of spiritualists, who have no 
such claim upon our attention as these 
two eminent gentlemen. The peculiarity 
is this : Our authors profess to be strictly 
scientific in temper and method. They 
care only for truth. The question of the 
agreeableness or disagreeaWeness of 
doctrines (they say) does not concern 
them. "Things are what they are," 
etc. If truth turns out to be pleasant, 
well and good ; but they are out for truth 
and not for pleasantness. Yet, taking this 
lofty stand, they do not appeal to the con- 
sensus of the competent. They address 
their appeal to the man in the street, up- 
on the astonishing assumption that Tcnn, 
Dick and Harry are competent to inves- 
tigate the phencHnena for themselves and 
reach a valid conclusion! 

Now, really, this naive assumption is 
almost enough by itself to destroy tfie 
scientific credit of the men who make it. 
I, at least, shall not think it necessary 
here to adduce any further argument 
(on the strictly scientific ground) 
against the advocates of spiritualism. 
Nobody doubts the entire good faith with 
which mien like Sir Oliver Lodge and 
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Sir Arthur Oman Doyle report their ex- 
perience. We respect them, as we have 
always done, because they have given us 
good grounds for doing so. They are 
honorable and truthful men who believe 
what they say they believe, and have been 
convinced by what they take to be com- 
pelling evidence. But when they say to 
us, "Investigate the matter for yourself 
and you will believe as we believe/' any- 
body who (like myself) knows that he is 
utterly incompetent to make such an in- 
vestigation, and that his opinion either 
pro or con,^ if rendered, would be scien- 
tifically worthless, must be left wonder- 
ing whether Messrs. Lodge and Doyle 
have not perhaps made the same mistake 
about themselves as they make about the 
man in the street. 

On this point let us listen to a witness 
whose credit stands high with spirit- 
ualists: the late William James. In an 
essay on "What Psychical Research has 
Accomplished," included in his volume 
The Will to Believe, and Other Essays, 
he deals with a report on the investiga- 
tion of the "physical phenomena" of me- 
diumship (slate-writing, furniture-mov- 
ing, etc.) ; and his comment is as follows : 

This, so far as it goes, is destructive of the 
claims of all the mediams examined, '^r. 
Davey" himself produced fraudulent slate- 
writing of the highest order, while Mr. 
Hodgson, a "sitter in his confidence, re- 
viewed the written reports of the series of 
his other sitters,— all of them intelligent 
persons, — and showed that in every case Uiey 
failed to see the essential features of what 
was done before their eyes. This Davey- 
Hodgson contribution is probably the most 
damaging doctunent concerning eye-wit- 
nesses^ evidence that has ever been produced. 

That is the point I "Intelligent persons 
. . . failed to see the essential features 
of what was done before their eyes." 
The proper inference from this is not the 
one commonly drawn by the advocates 
of spiritualism; namely, that, while con- 
scious fraud does occur, there are many 
cases in which it does not, and the aver- 
age witness can trust his own impres- 
sions whenever he is sufficiently assured 
that conscious fraud is absent. The prop- 
er inference is that the testimony of 



average witnesses, in all cases in\olving 
the so-called "supernormal," is worthless. 
Knowing that any good conjurer could 
deceive me, I also know that I might 
make gross mistakes in testifying to any 
occurrence of this order. I once saw Mr. 
Maskelyne, on a well-lighted stage, be- 
fore a large audience, produce the phe- 
nomenon of "materializadon." He sat 
there in his chair, simulating sleep or 
trance. I saw a white cloud emerge from 
his side and gradually take the definite 
shape of a young woman, who proceeded 
to walk about the stage and to talk. Then 
the young woman's form gradually faded 
again into the cloud, which was apparent- 
ly re-absorbed into the side of Mr. 
Maskelyne. The whole thing was an ad- 
mitted conjuring trick. But if Mr. 
Maskelyne, instead of being the honor- 
able man he was, had chosen to perform 
this trick in the darkened cabinet of the 
ordinary medium, and to maintain that it 
was produced not by his own exceedingly 
clever manipulation, but by the action 
of disembodied spirits, multitudes 
would have been deceived by him. Nor 
can I be certain that I should have ven- 
tured to disbelieve completely. Whoever 
has attended to the psychological experi- 
ments by which the human capacity for 
self-deception and being deceived is 
demonstrated, knows that that capacity 
is very highly developed; and that, when- 
ever uncommon matters are concerned, 
or whenever important conclusions de- 
pend upon scrupulous accuraqr in the 
reporting of facts, qualifications far be- 
yond those of mere good faith and gen- 
eral intelligence in the witnesses are re- 
quired. 

One of these qualifications is the 
power to distinguish clearly between an 
observed fact and theories of its niean- 
ing. Scientific experiments are like 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream — Daniel must 
first tell the dream before he goes on 
to the interpretation. The business of 
the observer is to report what happens 
and not to substitute (even unconscious- 
ly) a theory of the meaning of what 
happens. To offer us a mass of data. 
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every item of which was inteq)rete(i at 
the moment of its occurrence in the 
light of a foregone conclusion, is the op- 
posite of scientific* Now, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle's evidence, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge's, and Admiral Moore's, is all of 
this nature. This is where it diflfers from 
the bulk of the carefully prepared testi- 
mony of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, which is of such a nature that a 
competent mind like that of Professor 
William James, although strongly pre- 
disposed to accept the spiritualistic hy- 
pothesis if demonstrated, remained to 
the end unconvinced. 

Now, James, who remained in doubt, 
was a psychologist This leads us to 
ask our spiritualistic friends a further 
question. Why is it that all the eminent 
scientific men who have embraced their 
doctrine are specialists in departments 
of knowledge and research that do not 
deal with specifically mental questions? 
Suppose a psychologist came to Sir 
Oliver Lodge with a revolutionary theory 
r^;arding some leading problem of 
physics: say, the structure of the atom, 
The eminent physicist would very right- 
ly reply, "We cannot accept untested 

*As when, for instance, in Raymond we 
find reports of table-tilting sessions con- 
taining such sutements as these: 'The table 
began to move, and Lady Lodge asked : 
'Ravmond, darling, is that you?' (The table 
rocked three times,) Lady Lodge: That is 
good of you, because Woodie did so want 
you to come.' (The table rocked to and fro 
with a pleased motion, most difficult to ex- 
press on paper.)" Lady Lodge's instantan- 
eous assumption that the movement of the 
table was an answer to her question, and an 
answer from a person already assumed to 
be present, totally destroys the credibility of 
any testimony from her on this subject A 
Htde later, "The table began to show signs of 
restlessness ... so Lady Lodge said, 
'Do you want to send a message?' 'Yes.'" 
The ''Yes" here means either that the Uble 
rocked or that raps were heard. Again, "He 
showed great delight" . . . "and he and 
we all laughed together.'* One can almost 
hear that restless table laughing. In a later 
session, we read that The table shook as if 
laughing." We all know how those jolly old 
tables will shake their sides when th^r are 
thoroughly amused; but this one was ex- 
ceptionally risible and conununicative. There 
has been nothing quite equal to it since Tom 
Smart's chair. 



conclusions based on the researches of 
an amateur. Give us your data. If you 
have discovered facts we had overlooked, 
we will investigate them. But their veri- 
fication, their co-ordination with the 
stock of facts on which physics is built, 
and their value for general scientific 
theory — these must be left to the special- 
ists." So, too, if a geologist or mathema- 
tician were to inform Dr. Conan Doyle 
that he had discovered a cure for cancer 
or tuberculosis, the distinguished spirit- 
ualist, being by profession a physician, 
would reply in a similar strain. It is an 
inevitable result of the vast, detailed de- 
velopment of the sciences that specializa- 
tion is now carried to lengths formerly 
undreamed of, and that no man, however 
gifted, can be an authority of rank in 
more than one. Psychology and the re- 
lated sciences — psychiatry, neurology, 
and the rest — are no exceptions to this 
rule. Why then must the psychologist 
take the word of physicists and physic- 
ians, however eminent, for facts and 
theories reg^ding the psyche, which is 
his special departmental subject-matter? 
It is not from any feeling that they are 
incredibly wonderful or "miraculous" 
that one declines to accept the ill-attes- 
ted and unverified spiritualistic revela- 
tions. On the contrary, they are not a 
whit more astonishing than many of the 
commonest facts of daily life would be 
were it not for the dulling effect of 
familiarity. Speech, for instance, if we 
stop to consider it, is as mysterious as any 
alibied happening of the s6ance-room. 
The genesis of ideas is quite inexplicable, 
to begin with. But that, having come by 
an idea, I should be able to translate it 
into an agreed code of symbols, consist- 
ing of atmospheric vibrations propagated 
by my vocal organs; which symbols, ut- 
terly heterogeneous to what they stand 
for, should re-translate themselves, after 
their impact upon the ears of another, in- 
to the selfsame idea that had arisen in 
my mind — this is one of the standing 
miracles of our self-conscious life. That 
it happens, we all know. How it is pos- 
sible is a root-problem for philosophy. 
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The making of the code of language in- 
volves one of those blank self-contradic- 
tions that human intelligence can but 
stare at dumbly. Men made language in 
order that they might communicate; yet 
they must have been in the fullest com- 
munication before they could make 
language. The evolutionary explanation, 
here as elsewhere, is a kindly attempt 
to make the miracle swallowable by 
breaking it up into capsule doses. But 
it can do no more than disguise and be- 
cloud the fact that the process by which 
self-conscious beings are all^^d to have 
come by the powers they now possess 
was a process only rendered possible by 
their prior possession and exercise of 
those selfsame powers. 

But the fact that a given happening 
is inexplicable does not justify us in ac- 
cepting the first crude theory about it 
offered by men who (like Messrs. 
Lodge and Doyle) are admittedly not 
expert specialists in the field of ex- 
perience within which it falls. And in 
this- matter of mediumistic phenomena, 
and the question of the identity of 
"spirit communicators," the laty will 
rightly attach greater weight to the judg- 
ment of one competent psychologist or 
psychiatrist than to that of a score of 
physicists or medical men, however em- 
inent in their own departments. When we 
observe the laxity with which facts are 
reported, and the headlong fashion in 
which the spiritistic explanation is in- 
vdced, by Messrs. Lodge and Doyle, we 
find that suspended judgment is forced 
upon us. Dr. Doyle writes without the 
least regard to the phenomena of dual 
and multiple personsJity, or to the pos- 
sibility of unconscious memory. His one 
critical principle is. Either conscious 
fraud or disembodied intelligence. 

Imagine the cry of triumph we should 
have heard from him, or from Sir Oliver 
Lodge, if either of them had encoun- 
tered in a seance-room such a manifes- 
tation as that described by Coleridge in 
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the Biographia Literaria.^ This was the 
case of a "young woman of four or five 
and twenty, who could neither read nor 
write," and who, in a *'nervous fever,'' 
"continued incessantly talking Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, in very pompous 
tones and with most distinct enuncia- 
tion." Now the test question of Messrs. 
Lodge and Doyle, in the case of any 
medium, is this : Is the subject-matter of 
the trance communication beyond the 
normal knowledge or capacity of the 
medium? If so, it must come from some 
other mind. If this other mind cannot 
possibly be that of one of the persons 
present (in which case "telepaAy" is 
held to be ruled out), then clearly it 
must be that of another agency, present, 
living, invisible; in other words, the 
surviving, communicating spirit of an 
ex-human being. 

Well, Coleridge's case satisfies all these 
tests. His German peasant girl, in her 
normal mind, knew no word of Latin or 
Greek or Hebrew; yet in her delirious 
or trance condition she indubitably de- 
livered many sentences of all three lang- 
uages. These she could not have cribbed 
by "telepathy" from the nurse or doctor, 
for they also were ignorant of the said 
languages. Her Roman Catholic neigh- 
bors reasoned exactly as our spiritualistic 
authorities reason, except that they pos- 
ited devils as "inspirers" instead of ex- 
human beings. Unforttmately for the 
miracle, however, the young physician 
who was attending the girl investigated 
her antecedents, and found that in child- 
hood (from nine years old onwards) she 
had been an inmate of the household 
of an old Protestant pastor, whose 
custom it had been, for years, "to walk 
up and down a passage of his house in- 
to which the kitchen door opened, and to 
read to himself with a loud voice out 
of his favorite books." "He was a very 
learned man and a great Hebraist. 
Among his books were found a collec- 
tion of Rabbinical writings, together with 
several of the Greek and Latin Fathers ; 
and the physician succeeded in identify- 
ing so many passages with those taken 
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down at the young woman's bedside, 
that no doubt could remain in any ra- 
tional mind oonceming the true origin 
of the impressions made on her nervous 
system." 

Thus it was a clear case of uncon- 
scious memory, a phenomenon ex- 
perienced by all of us in some degree ; as, 
for instance, when we find running 
through our heads the air of a song, or 
passages frcrni a piece of music, which 
we have not vdtmtarily called up, and 
may not even remember to have heard. 
Now but for the persistent scepticism of 
the physician in this case, Coleridge's 
story would have been a better bit of 
evidence for spiritualism than anything 
adduced by Messrs. Lodge and Doyle. 
Yet their interpretation would have 
been totally unwarranted. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, then, really ought 
not to be so impatient as he is with the 
scepticism of the public, seeing that the 
public has before it such standing remind- 
ers of the unjustifiability of hasty con- 
clusions, and such proofs of the inac- 
curacy of the reasoning he is always us- 
ing. The public recognizes (as the spirit- 
ualists do not) its own incompetence for 
the difficult scientific experiments neces- 
sary for such investigations. The public 
takes note of the solemn assurances of 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, the learned secre- 
tary of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, that "almost every medium, who 
has been prominently before the public, 
has at some time or other been detec- 
ted in fraud, or what cannot be dis- 
tinguished from fraud except on some 
violently improbable h)rpothesis," and 
that "the most excellent moral character 
in the medium is no guarantee against 
trickery, unless it can be proved that he 
was in no abnormal mental condition 
when the phen<Mnena occurred; and ex- 
traordinary deceptions are known to have 
been carried on by hysterical patients 
and others, with no apparent motive.'''^ 

Under these circumstances, the laity 
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who are aware of their incompetence 
(this being the point that distinguishes 
them from the convinced amateurs who 
have accepted spiritualism) are neither 
wilful nor unduly hard-headed in with- 
holding dieir assent. Why should not an 
international commission of psychologists 
and psychiatrists be formed, equipped 
with ample funds and apparatus, with 
power to summon witnesses, and given 
as much time as might prove necessary 
for their investigation? If such a com- 
mission examined, over a period of 
years, all the mediums and psychics, pro- 
fessional and unprofessional, in this 
country and in Europe and Asia, and 
rendered a unanimous judgment as to 
the precise nature of the facts investiga- 
ted, and as to the interpretation of such 
facts which strict scientific methods jus- 
tified, the public would be content to ac- 
cept its verdict. Nothing short of such 
a verdict by such a commission of im- 
partial experts ever will satisfy, or ought 
to satisfy, the public mind. 

It may not be superfluous (though it 
ought to be) to insist once more on a 
point commonly overlooked by spirit- 
ualists; namely, that even the establish- 
ment as fact of all that is claimed for 
spiritualism would not prove human im- 
mortality. If Sir Oliver Lodge has really 
received messages from his son Raymond 
— ^that same gallant lad whose body was 
shattered in Flanders Fields — we then 
have proof of individual survival; but 
none that such survival will endure ever- 
lastingly. The fact that I am alive on 
earth today is no proof that I shall be 
so living fifty or a hundred years 
hence; rather, in view of normal ex- 
perience, it is a proof that I shall not; 
and if Raymond Lodge, once dead, is 
alive today, that fact would not show 
that he will not have met a second and 
permanent death a year or a thousand 
years hence. 

Per contra, absence of proof of com- 
mtmication, and therefore of survival, 
is not equivalent to disproof of survival 
or of immortality. If what Sir Oliver 
Lodge takes for messages from Ray- 
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mond should be proved to be a milange 
of ''telepathy/' multiple personality, and 
unconscious cerebration, on the part of 
mediums and the Lodge family, it would 
not follow that Raymond is not alive. 
Your failure to receive a letter from 
your son last heard of in Australia does 
not at all prove that he is not living there. 
Let us, then, leave the question of fact, 
which is undecided and must for the 
present remain so; and let us take our 
stand on the sound ethical principle that 
the question whether we as individuals 
are to live for ever ought to make no dif- 
ference to our conduct For the question. 
What is my duty to my neighbor? de- 
pends on my neighbor's present nature 
and needs, not upon Aether either he 
or I is to be alive next week or next 
millennium. It is a question of what I 
now owe to him and to myself. This 



ethical question ought never to be con- 
fused with the question of fact raised by 
the discussion of spiritualism. Nor should 
we allow ourselves to fall into the muddle 
of thinking that the worth of life de- 
pends upon its length. The kind of char- 
acter that can be, and sometimes has 
been, manifested in this brief life is the 
highest conceivable product of even an 
everlasting existence. It is a sort of 
blasphemy against the intimations of in- 
herent divinity, which we have all seen 
in htunan nature, to declare that life is 
turned to dust and ashes unless we can 
be assured of a renewal of the con- 
scious individual companionship of the 
noble dead. If this is to come, well 
and good ; but if not, it is also well. For 
to have known such spirits is the su- 
preme blessing of our life. 



THIRTY FIFTH ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES* 



I. BY S. BURNS WESTON 



My part in this anniversary occasion 
is to make an historical statement of a 
somewhat personal character for which 
I ask indulgence. One-half of the 
scriptural length of a nan's life num- 
bers the 3rears of our Philadelf^ia 
Ethical Society, and also the length of 
time that I have been actively con- 
nected with it. My life has been long 
enough to have toudied closely three 
progressive religious movements in this 
country — the Transcendental Move- 
ment in New England, die Free Re- 
ligious Movement, which is national 
in scope, and the Ethical Culture Move- 
ment, which has international dimen- 
sions. 

The lofty idealism of the New Eng- 
land Transcendentalists found its most 
eloquent and inspiring utterances in the 
writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
in the discourses of Theodore Parker. 



* Delivered before the Philadelphia Society 
for Ethktl Caltnre Sunday, May Id, iWL 



In his History of Transcendentalism, 
Octavius B. Frothingham gives much 
space to Parker and Emerson, and also 
mentions Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, 
Samuel Longfellow, the brother of the 
poet, and David Wasson. I have sat at 
the feet, as it were, of all of these, for 
in early manhood I heard them all lec- 
ture or preach, with the exception of 
Theodore Parker, who was one of the 
noblest characters and most inspiring 
preachers of the nineteenth century. 
Though I never saw or heard Parker, I 
met many who had been his intimate 
friends and followers, and his biog- 
raphy and published discourses were 
like food and drink to my soul more 
than four decades ago. New England 
Transcendentalism was distinctly and 
preeminently idealistic and spiritual. It 
had no creed, no form of ritual, no 
program of practical activity. It based 
its religion and its ethics on the direct 
intuitions of the soul. Its appeal was 
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to the spirit beneath all, above all, 
and the source of all. It had no or- 
ganization, created no institutions, and 
died when the noble body of men and 
women who led it passed away. 

In the late 'sixties the Free Religious 
Movement arose, not as an outgrowth 
of Transcendentalism, but as an epochal 
protest again the sectarian limitations of 
the then existing Unitarianism. Uni- 
tarianism at that time was a form of 
liberal Christianity that was intolerant 
towards those who did not accept its 
distinctive tenets and pronouncements. 
In the 'fifties no Unitarian preacher of 
Boston would exchange pulpits with 
Theodore Parker, except Dr. Bartol 
who was more of a Transcendentalist 
than a Unitarian. When in the late 
'sixties the Unitarians at a national 
gathering insisted on a strictly sectar- 
ian basis of union, three very notable 
men, Francis EUingwood Abbot, Oc- 
tavius B. Frothingham and William J. 
Potter, united to organize the Free 
Religious Association, in company with 
such distinguished leaders and re- 
formers as lliomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 
Childs, and Emerson himself. 

Unitarianism, which is a vastly im- 
portant relig^us movement inside of 
Qiristianity, might have included within 
itself the Free Religious Movement, if 
it had not clung to its sectarian insis- 
tence on a Christian confession and the 
Christian name, thereby shutting out not 
only liberal Jews but the earnest and 
high minded freethinkers who could not 
accept Christian theology even in its 
attenuated Unitarian form. If the fol- 
lowers of Channing had called them- 
selves Humanitarians instead of Uni- 
tarian Christians, as Dr. Hedge, their 
great scholar and church historian, 
thought they ought to have done, the 
history of liberal religion in this country 
might have be^ quite a different story. 

The watchwords of the Free Re- 
ligious Association were: freedom and 
fellowship in religion; and such watch- 
words in this modem age are highly 



desirable. But the movement took no 
steps towards organized practical ac- 
tivity. Its efforts were confined almost 
wholly to holding annual meetings, prin- 
cipally in Boston, at which distinguished 
speakers of different faiths discussed 
various questions from their different 
points of view. The Association still 
holds annual meetings, and has an organ 
of publication, but it has established no 
societies which tmdertake to hold regu- 
lar Sunday meeting for the moral and 
spiritual stimulus of men and women. 
It has neither provided Sunday Schools 
for the moral education of the young 
nor engaged in social and philanthropic 
activities. All of these things must be 
done by any organization which aims 
to meet the needs of those who no 
longer find in the established churches 
either food for their souls, satisfaction 
for their minds, or a real stimulus to 
thdr higher ethical nature. 

The third movement which I re- 
ferred to attempts to do these very 
things. Transcendentalism was a 
broadly theistic, a purely spiritual move- 
ment. Free Religion was a movement 
of thought, of free discussion, of 
toleration. The Ediical Movement em- 
phasized ethical activity from the out- 
set, and also stood for the freedom of 
thought and scientific method advocated 
by the Free Religionists, as well as for 
all the primal qualities and needs of 
man's fundamental moral and spiritual 
nature voiced by Emerson and the 
Transcendentalists. 

This Movement was inaugurated on 
May 15, 1876, when a notable address 
was delivered in New York City by its 
honored founder. When I was attend- 
ing the Harvard Divinity School in 
1876, well do I recall the deep and 
stirring impression that the reports of 
Felix Adler's Sunday addresses in the 
New York papers nmde upon me. 

In the early summer of 1881, Mr. 
Salter and I were invited to visit Dr. 
Adler at a seaside resort on the Massa-> 
chusetts coast, and we listened with 
profound interest and sympathy to the 
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account which he gave of his five years 
of work as leader of the first Society 
for Ethical Culture, and his plans for 
its further development and enlarge- 
ment. 

In 1882, the Chicago Ethical Society 
was organized with Mr. Salter as its 
leader, and early in 1885 I came to 
Philadelphia, an absolute stranger, and 
tried to find a few people who would 
be interested in the formation of a 
third Society. It was up-hill work. 
Conservatism rdgned everywhere, and 
what liberalism there was seemed blight- 
ed by indifferentism. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that several visits 
were required before anything definite 
and promising was accomplished. The 
first formal gathering to consider or- 
ganizing a Society was held at the home 
of the late lamented and honored 
Mayor, Rudolph Blankenberg. No im- 
mediate resuks followed; but finally, 
owing largely to the interest and energy 
of the then president of the New 
Century Club, Miss Mary Thome Lewis, 
now Mrs. William C. Gannett, a short 
course of lectures was given by Dr. 
Adler, Mr. Salter and myself, and as a 
result the Society was organized on 
June 1, 1885. Of the twenty-four orig- 
inal members, nearly all have passed 
away, and only three remain on our 
active list today. 

Regular Sunday meetings began in 
the autumn of 1885, and practical 
philanthropic work was at once under- 
taken. A children's ethical class was 
formed and boys were gathered from 
the street and organized into a boy's 
club. From this little nucleus a well 
organized settlement, known as "The 
Neighborhood Guild," was developed 
by 1888, the year that Miss Jane 
Addams established Hull House in 
Chicago. 

Within the Society itself, sections 
were formed during the first year 
for the study and discussion of ethical 
questions. In this very omservative 
city of 35 years ago, the attendance at 
the Sunday meetings was naturally 



«nall, and the growtfi of the Society 
slow. At the end of five years the 
enrollment had reached only 162. In 
1892, Mr. William M. Salter came to 
us as leader, and remained for five 
years. In his Sunday addresses, there 
was such depth of thought, such high 
ethical idealism, and such earnestness in 
delivery, that a lasting influence was 
exerted upon the lives of those who 
had the good fortune to hear him from 
week to week. 

Under Mr. Salter's leadership, an 
economic section became a strong factor 
in the Society. A Workingman's 
Ethical Society was oi^ganized in Ken- 
sington and the initiative was taken in 
the formation of the Consumers' 
League. 

Mr. Salter's leadership was succeeded 
in 1897 by the present directorship, 
which has continued ever since, without 
any regular lecturer. During this per- 
iod of twenty-three an done-half years, 
1036 names have been added to our 
membership list, and the total number 
of persons who in 35 years have en- 
rolled in our Society is 1398, almost 500 
of whom are on our active membership 
list at the present time. The Sunday 
audiences have grown until they aver- 
age from eight to nine htmdred and 
frequently exceed twelve htmdred. 

The Society has become the possessor 
of a centrally located Society House, 
where our main work, with the ex- 
ception of the Sunday morning meet- 
ings, is carried on; and also of a group 
of buildings near the Delaware River 
front where the work of the Southwark 
Neighborhood House has been actively 
conducted for fifteen years. In addi- 
tion, the Society owns a small farm in 
the Perikomen Valley where, during the 
hot weeks of the summer, the people 
of all ages from the Southwark neigh- 
borhood go for a week or two of fresh 
air and exercise, living in camps on a 
green field near a running brook, with 
a small river near at hand for swim- 
ming and boating. 

During these years the Society has 
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acquired by bequest a small endow- 
ment, apart from other bequests which 
were used towards the purchase of 
the Society House. It is most gratify- 
ing that eleven persons, no longer 
living, in giving serious thought to their 
final end, chose the Ethical Society as 
an organization which they wished to 
continue to help after they had passed 
away. 

But these outward results, while sig- 
nificant and interesting, are not half 
so important as the inner life of the 
Society. While our organization is in 
a healthy state of activity, with its 
different clubs and groups, its classes 
for children and adults, and its prac- 
tical philanthropic work, we fall far 
short of the ideal we have set for 
ourselves and must not indulge in self- 
congratulation. If more of our mem- 
bers would join one of our groups and 
engage in the study, discussion and 
application of ethicd principles along 
specific lines, both the individuals and 
the Society as a whole would be great- 
ly benefited. 

To the many who are too busily oc- 
cupied with their every-day pursuits to 
join such groups, the Sunday meetings 
are a special bcion. Of all the means for 
promoting the growth and influence 
of an Ethical Society, I believe, as 
Dr. Adler said some years ago, that 
these Sunday meetings stand first, pro- 
viding as they do the only effective 
means of appealing to the general 
public. 

What then is our appeal? What our 
message? In the early years of the 
Movement, we felt obliged to justify 
our position by telling why we had 
left the faith of our fathers, and where- 
in the doctrines, formulas and rituals 
of the historic religious organizations 
did not satisfy us. The purpose of 
such lectures was not destructive but 
was rather to ascertain and make clear 
to ourselves what were the great under- 
lying truths of religion and ethics which 
science and reason could approve and 
the heart of the modem man accq>t. 



We have been stimulated to our 
endeavors by a vision not only of the 
perfect man but of the perfect hu- 
manity. Hence we have emphasized 
both the need for developing in each 
individual all that is best and truest in 
him, and the need for juster social 
relations as expressed in economic con- 
ditions and political affairs — ^locally, 
nationally and internationally. 

Our Philadelphia Society has tried, 
especially during the dark and unhappy 
years of the great war, to keep the 
torch of moral faith burning, and it 
will endeavor to do so in the troubled 
times that are about us and ahead of us. 
The Society has been and will continue 
to be a fearless champion of liberty of 
thought and freedom of conscience. Its 
attitude in this respect is well known. 
It has no theological, political or eco- 
nomic creed. The members may differ 
as much as they please in their theology, 
their politics, and their economics, and 
still be of equally good standing in an 
Ethical Society. This liberty of thought 
enjoyed by tfie members is also the 
privil^;e of the lecturers on our plat- 
form. The opinions of anyone who 
addresses us neither commit the Society 
itself nor any members to the views 
expressed. • 

The central aim of our platform is 
the positive, constructive upbuilding of 
character and life in all of its mani- 
fold relations. The doctrines of theo- 
logy were useful in their day when 
they were the formulation of an earnest 
religious belief, but the faith once de- 
livered to the saints has lost much of 
its sanctity and power. What is needed 
today is a message which will cause 
every heart to bum with a desire to 
better the conditions of the toiling mil- 
lions, which will implant in all a deep- 
seated moral faith that if they try to 
achieve and express what is best in 
themselves and to bring out the best 
in others, the world will be made a 
better place for all to live in. 

With this brief review of our his- 
tory, work and aims before us, let us 
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look beck for a nomcot over these 35 
ycarf and recall to memory those no 
longer living who have been bdpful in 
f ortherfaig tfie work of our Society. At 
tfiis suggestion, diere rises up in our 
hearts and minds to consecrate tfiis 
occasion the memory of many noUe 
souls. From out of die unseen deq>, 
from behind the veil of mystery where 
they have gone, thqr reach out dieir 
hands, as it were, to hdp us now. 
Their spirits call to us on this Thirty- 
Fifth Anniversary and bid us be loyal 



to the aims of our Sode^— to earnest^, 
courageously and adf-«acrificingly hdp 
carry our work from year to year 
to higher levds of spiritual and moral 
achievement May we heed their call, 
so that those who will review the years 
of the past at some future anniversary, 
after we have passed away, can count 
us among diose who helped to make our 
Society an ethically uplifting force, not 
only in our own lives and the lives of 
our members, but in the community that 
comes within the radius of its influence. 



THIRTY^FIFTH ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES* 



II. BY WIUJAM M. SALTER 



I have read somewhere that in an- 
cient India a Brahmin at a certain 
age might retire from all the practical 
concerns of life to think and meditate 
— the claims of the contemplative as 
well as of the active life were recog- 
nized. It was no shame to leave the 
responsibilities of state, even to break 
the ties of home, and betake oneself to 
solitude. Without awareness of this, 
but with not dissimilar feelings, I felt 
the call to the reflective life now some 
dozen or more years ago in Chicago. 
Possibly if the work I was doing there 
had bc^ more flattering in results, I 
should have been tempted to go on; as 
it was, and confident that in its main 
features it would not suffer by my 
leaving, I made the break. The truth 
is, however, that I have not profited by 
my freedom as I hoped, for though I 
have gained a larger horizon in study- 
ing certain thinkers, I have not reached 
clear and positive views of my own, and 
I have begim to feel that if I am to 
come to anything, I must shut out more 
resolutely than ever outside occupations 
and interests — ^the war and now the 
peace have been fearful distractions — 



* Delivered before the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Ethical Culttire Sunday, May 16, 
1020. 



for the shadow of the end is approach- 
ing all too fast 

Hence when the invitation came to 
speak here today, I shrank; I had no 
real message to give and was much 
preoccupied. But when in the corrre- 
spondence between Mr. Weston and my- 
self he said, ''Rememter, Salter, this 
was your Society for five years,'' some- 
thing caught at my heart. Memories, 
attachments, the work and struggle of 
those distant years, strenuous days and 
nights, all my old self came floating 
back, and I fotmd I could not, if I 
would, cut myself off from them. 
Slowly, or rather not very slowly after 
that appeal, I said to myself, "If the 
Ethical Society is to celebrate its thirty- 
fifth anniversary, I must be there." 

My whole heart was in my work 
here, at least save in the summer vaca- 
tions, when I did steal a little time, 
perhaps too much time, for other and 
exclusively intellectual concerns. We 
were then trying to do something new, 
to make a home, a quickening centre, 
for the higher aspirations of men, in- 
dependent of the established forms of 
religious association about us. Their 
doctrines no longer had the assent of 
our intellect, and their practices were 
tame. They were not sdiidly connected 
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with anotiber worid, to oor apprdien- 
stem ; and thqr were not solidly effective 
in this; they were conforming to the 
world, accq>ting it too much, not re- 
making it. Our spring of energy was 
in the moral ideal, a fresh vision of 
which — a vision of something of its 
sweq> and grandeur — ^had, we felt, been 
got and published by Dr. Adler in New 
York. The supreme sanctity for us 
was diere, and this human life of ours 
and all the institutions of society about 
us, were to get sacredness as they re- 
flected the ideal, or at least bent in 
reverence to it. In so far, something 
of the old religious ^rit still attached 
to us, though we may not have said 
much about religion in those early 
days, being more concerned for the 
thing than the name. 

And equally were we detached from 
current liberalism, whether without or 
within the churches. We wanted free- 
dom, but far something, we wanted 
fellowship, but in something. Free- 
dom and fellowship were not ends in 
themsdves. And the something we 
wished to be free for and in pursuing 
which we craved fellowship was just 
that ideal I have referred to and the 
great tasks it imposed. Well do I 
remember how I was weaned away 
from the idea of remaining in the old 
religious communion, simply because 
I could be free there ; as an old revered 
teacher, himself of that communion, 
afterwards said, "A creed that one 
simply coff utter is not a creed that 
lives,'' and what weaned me was the 
call of Dr. Adler, though he hardly 
knew he was calling me, and I in 
responding hardly knew whither I went. 
The source of life, the spring of 
energy is always some great com- 
pulsion put on the soul, something we 
must choose, because it fills out the 
needs of the imagination and the 
heart. And yet what need of fellow- 
ship in an enterprise so high as that 
on which we were setting out, for what 
effort did it involve, what risks, what 
ventures, what possible failures for 



the moment, what mistakes of all too 
human judgment I 

And so, according to our lights, we 
of the Ethical Movement, whether here 
or in Chicago or St. Louis or New 
York, went to work. We gave our 
message, criticised social customs and 
kistitutions, formed minor groups for 
stricter private conduct, took the side 
of the poor and disadvantaged, started 
district nursing or free kindeigartens 
or improved tenements or bureaus of 
justice or "settlements,'' as the occasion 
called, helped the workers to help then»- 
selves in co-operative enterprises, con- 
sumers' leagues, trade uiuons, opened 
our minds to consider tfie great reforms, 
developed new schemes of education, 
and nothing we did was worth so 
much as the spirit in which we did 
it. We had a bias in favor of change, 
were radicals in our way, not tfiat we 
valued change for its own sake, but 
because the world needed change to 
bring it into harmony with the ideals 
in our minds. We craved a better 
social order than our eyes behdd. Our 
religion was not to sanction things as 
they are, but to bring to pass things 
that are not— -the unborn things of our 
imaginations and hearts. And ^'great 
was the glory, for the strife was hard" 
— or if "glory" is not the word, having 
too outward a sound, if we were not 
even satisfied with ourselves, if the 
sense of disappointment and failure and 
incompetence often accompanied us, 
still that we strove, that in the core of 
our being we were not moved, that in 
the old language we "kept the faith," 
is perhaps the proudest thing we can 
ever say of ourselves. For my own 
part, the darkest days are some of the 
brightest in my memory, and where I 
contended unequally against the world, 
there I came nearest elation. Would 
that sometimes I had contended more! 

Times change, and we change with 
them. I am in other fields now, but 
never shall I have happier days Aan 
those in which I was active in the 
Ethical Movement, days sudi as the 
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five years I spent with you here. I 
see not many of the old faces now, 
but some I do not and cannot see are 
as real as any now before me, and the 
sense of their fellowship, their co- 
operation, their tolerance, shall I say? 
at times, their friendship always, is a 
sweet recollection. Even a few who 
left us, because we could not go dieir 
way, were honorable opponents, and 
their early friendship and devotion I 
do not forget. You have gone on now 
for twenty-five years or more in the 
work, increasing in numbers, with en- 
larging activities, doing really better 
than you could ever have done with me, 
and all this in no small measure owing 
to my fast friend, who was your 
founder and has beoi your wise guide 
since I left — one of whom Dr. Frances 
Emily White used to say half-banter- 
ingly to me, in referring to the Ethical 
leaders, that he had the soundest head 
of us all. 

Some ask whether there is still need 
of the Ethical Movement. And it must 
be admitted that the ideas we originally 
promulgated, the impulses we sought to 
give, have spread far and wide. The 
stress on social ethics, for example, the 
call for something more than charity 
in dealing with the poor, for a new 
justice, for the application of ethical 
principles in realms where self-interest 
has been hitherto the only guide, the 
demand that industry, business, the 
whole economic side of life shotdd be 
transformed and ennobled — these are no 
longer peculiar to us; leaders in the 
churches speak as bravely as we, are 
as deeply convinced as we, and prac- 
tical undertakings as good as ours, 
save possibly in the realm of education, 
are everywhere flowering out. Is it 
then to be our only distinguishing mark 
that we do all with human ethical 
motives, not theological ones? I will 
not say; I am no longer an active 
leader. But one thing I am aware of, 
and that is that a new field for idealistic 
effort has opened as a result of the 
late war. 



In addition to die sodal mind, think- 
ing men are now coming to see diat 
we need an international mind. No nation 
can be saved alone — so I might put tfie 
new discovery. For nations to think 
of themselves only, to pursue only thdr 
own advantage, almost as inevitably 
brings them into clashes as when in- 
dividuals do the same, only it is bloody 
clashes, for there is no restrainirig 
hand above them; each does what is 
right in its own eyes. In other words, 
the world, so far as international re- 
lations are concerned, is in a state of 
primitive anarchy; the only final right 
is that of might You may have as 
perfect a social order in a given state 
as you like, and it may go to war with 
another state having tfie same type of 
order. Social transformation must 
widen out into world transformation. 
The chief honor of America in con- 
nection with the late struggle is not the 
might of its arms, but the proposal of 
such an ideal. 

Yet, I suppose we all fed, the ideal 
has come far short in performance. 
No matter how — it is not a time for 
recriminations — but in any deep vital 
sense the ideal has failed. The worid 
was not ready for it; Europe was too 
hot with hate and the American people 
were too hot with hate; there was no 
widespread feding for the ideal, only in 
a londy man and among a scattering 
few was there a deq> sense of it The 
lesson then is the need for a new 
education for the people. There must 
be first a mind for world organization, 
a will to it ; you carmot produce such a 
thing over night from the heads of a 
few. For us here the task is to con- 
vert America to a new ideal. And we 
shall find, if not nations, individuals in 
every nation, who will strive in the 
same direction. We shall find them 
among the conquered peoples as well 
as among the conquerors. On an obe- 
lisk in a Bdgian battlefidd erected by 
the Germans stand the words: ''To 
the memory of the brave soldiers, Ger- 
man, Belgian and French who fell for 
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their country in the battle of St. Gerard 
Aug. 23-24, 1914."* Sentiment like 
that is the beginning of the international 
mind. To merely hate your enemy — 
the only lesson which some in this 
cotmtry seem to have learned from the 
war — ^is to negate the possibility of the 
international mind. 

Prince Max of Baden said a year or 
more ago: "The League of Nations, 
not as a mere league for the prevention 
and punishment of breaches of law, but 
as a community of nations, trusting 
each other, with a creative force which 
heals and helps and builds up — ^this 
League of Nations is dead for my gen- 



* See Stephen Graham, A Private in the 
Guards, pp. 298-9. 



eration ;" ** and the tone and accent of 
the remark show well enough where the 
heart and defeated hope of the man 
lay. The heroic and sainted Edith 
Cavell pointed the way: "Patriotism is 
not enough, I must have no hatred or 
bitterness towards anyone." Is it too 
much for men and women who never 
saw war to rise to the spirit of those 
who paid its bitter penalty? Who 
should better rise to that spirit, who 
should better teach it, who should bet- 
ter — if it may have the honor — ^lead in 
a propaganda for it than we of the 
Ethical Movement? So may it be! 

♦* At the opening meeting of the Heidel- 
berg "Society for the Stu<^ of the Policy 
of Justice," Feb. 3, 1919. See The Living 
Age, Aprfl 19, 1919. 
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Philadelphia Celebration 

Prominent citizens of Philadelphia and 
some fifty delegates of the various Ethical 
Societies joined with the members of the 
Philadelphia Society in the celebration of 
their Thirty-Fifth Anniversary from May 
14th to 16th. The dining room of the City 
Club was filled to overflowing on Saturday 
evening, when the anniversary dinner was 
held. The speakers included "h/Lrs, Rudolph 
Blankenberg, Dr. A. P. Brubaker, Prof. 
Simon N. Patten, Prof. J. P. Uchten- 
berger and Mr. Herbert Welch, of Philadel- 
phia; Prof. J. H. Leuba of Bryn Mawr; 
Mr. Rudolph Schmitz, of St Louis; and 
the following Ethical Society leaders: Mr. 
S. Bums Weston, Dr. Felix Adler, Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt and Dr. John L. Elliott 

On behalf of the Fraternity of Leaders, 
Dr. Alder presented a loving cup to Mr. 
Weston in recognition of his steadfast and 
memorable services to the Movement 

Following the addresses, some of the 
young people of the Philadelphia Society 
gave a most acceptable performance of a 
pageant, representing, by means of a series 
of historical tableaux, ethical progress 
through the ages. 

The speakers at the Broad Street Theater 
on Sunday morning were Mr. S. Bums 
Weston, Mr. William M. Salter, who was 
for several vears a leader of the Philadel- 
phia Society, and Dr. Alder. Mr. Weston's 
address, which is published dsewhfare in 
this issue, presents an interesting sketch 
of the growth of the Society. 



The final celebration occurred on Sunday 
afternoon, when the children of the Sundio^ 
School gave a festival, representing in play, 
song and tableaux their season's work, and 
the players of Southwark Neighborhood 
House presented 'The Maker of Dreams." 
A reception and tea was then given by the 
Women's Club of the Society, which through- 
out the conference was most gracious in its 
hospitality to the visiting delegates. 

American Ethical Union Conference 

Meetings were also hdd for the transaction 
of American Ethical Union business, and for 
the purpose of conferring on problems com- 
mon to all of the Societies. Among the 
important matters discussed was the situa- 
tion in the European Societies. A number 
of the leaders abroad believe that the present 
is an opportune time for extending the 
influence of the Movement, and inasmuch as 
conditions are unfavorable for the holding o£ 
a conference in Europe this summer, it was 
decided that fraternal delegates should be 
sent to confer r^ the leaders on the other 
side, and to invite certain of them to come 
to America in the fall to visit the Societies 
here and perhaps attend a conference of the 
American Ethical Union. The delegates who 
were appointed to undertake this mission 
are: Dr. John L. Elliott and Mr. James 
Gtttmann, of New York, and Mr. Horace 
J. Bridges of Chicago. Dr. Elliott and Mr. 
Bridges sailed during the latter part of 
May, and Mr. Gutmann early in June. It 
is expected that they will be able to meet 
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with die leaders of the liovement in Bn^ 
land, Frmnce, Swiueriand, Austria and Gv^ 
many. 

Fkmtemal Qreetmga to Poreisn Societies 

The following address, which was drafted 
by a committee of the Philadelphia conier- 
etic^, was carried abroad by Dr. Elliott for 
presentation to the European Societies: 

The members of the American Ethical 
Societies, assembled here in celebration of 
the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ethical Society of Philadelphia, 
send to the friends in Europe fraternal 
gfreetiilgs. We welcome warmly the sugges- 
tion that steps be taken to draw our various 
societies more closely together; and we are 
glad that one of our number has been 
delegated to visit you with this thought in 
view. 

"If ever the necessity was urgent to 
reaffirm the convictions upon which we are 
imited, that time is now. The physical hurt 
from which the world is suffering is all too 
grievous. But essential as it is to minister 
to these obvious needs, still more pressing 
is the need to heal the moral wounds and 
to replace by nobler ideals of personal and 
social life those inadequate or perverted 
teachings to which the disasters of today 
are ultimately to be traced. False standards 
have brought the world to its present pass. 
Nothing but truer standards, purer leadings 
and a deepened devotion to them can bring 
to mankind permanent healing. 

"We realize that in a task so stupendous, 
the role played by a fellowship as small in 
its numbers as ours must be a very modest 
one. But we are emboldened to attempt that 
part by the lofty character of our aims. 
Trade and diplomacy are now international; 
science is international, music, literature, art 
are international. The crying need is for 
international unions pledged to the highest 
of all purposes, the unremittent refining 
and ennobling of personal quality. The prin- 
ciple of such association must be not sectar- 
ian but human and universal, not dogmatic 
but capable of verification, not tied forever 
to the formulas, howsoever useful, of earlier 
ages, but committed to the unceasing quest 
of new truth, new ideals, new methods of 
education and social construction. Here is 
our task. Whatever the social and political 
agencies it may be imperative to devise, the 
fundamental change we in our fellowship 
have at heart is a constant change for the 
better in the minds, the souls, the habits, the 
inner excellence, of men and women. 

"These aims have brought us together; and 
they come to mind more vividly now as we 
think of you who have been so much closer 
to the wreckage and the woe of our tunes 
than we in America. To cOK)perate with 



you now in promoting them In 

in our power, we shall esteem a graatcr 

privilege than ever." 

Mr. Gutmann also carried abroad, by 
authority of the Philadelphia Conflerence^ an 
address expressing the fraternal greetings of 
the young people of the American Sodedet 
to the young people in the Societies on the 
other side. Both he and Dr. EllioCt abo 
carried gifts of funds to aid in meeting die 
immediate needs of those with whom they 
come in contact. 

An Ethical Code for Businesa 

At one of the most profitable sessions of 
die conference, presided over by Mr. S. S. 
Fels of Philadelphia, the application of 
ethical principles to business and industry 
was discussed by Dr. Adler, Mr. Robert D. 
Kohn and Mr. Alexander M. Bing. The 
confierence authorized the s^pointment of a 
committee which shall undertake to draft 
an ethical code for business, for submission 
at a later meeting of the Union. During the 
coming season, it is hoped that this com- 
mittee may have the co-operadon of the in- 
dustrial and men's groups in the various 
Societies, which through the discussion of the 
problem and the interchange of speakers and 
ideas, may assist materially in the formula- 
tion of a code. 

Song Book to be Publiihed 

The conference authorized the publication 
of a collection of fifty songs, which are now 
being selected by the Society leaders and will 
be useful for congregational singing at the 
Sunday morning meetings in some of the 
Societies, abo at gatherings of the young 
people, and in the Sunday Schools. The 
committee which is in charge of the editing, 
consisting of Mr. Perdval Chubb, of St 
Louis, and Mrs. R. G. Stone and Dr. Fdix 
Adler, of New York, hopes to complete its 
work in the course of the next year. 

The Summer Play School 

The sessions of the conference which were 
devoted to reports from delegates proved 
immensely stimulating, reviewing as they did 
the practical work which is carried on by 
the men, women and young people of the 
Societies. One of the most interesting re- 
ports was that of Mrs. Jesse W. Ehrich, of 
the Federation for Child Study. Mrs. Eh- 
rich said, in part: 

"The educational authorities of the country 
are now aroused to the importance of the 
play school work. They realize fully diat 
it is their responsibility to care for die 
children twelve months of the year, and th^ 
are ready to assume the responsibility as 
soon as they are in a position to do ao. 
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Until that iSmt, ihty are urging ns to keep 
on. The CaitrtI Connnittee of the New 
York Society considers the work so im- 
portmnt that it has decided to finance a 
school which will serve as a model during 
the present summer. This decision was 
largely influenced by the recommendation of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Oaxton, 
who writes: "This is a very important piece 
of work and I sincerdy hope that you may 
be able to obtain the means necessary to 
carry it on until it can be taken over by the 
puUic schools/ 

"The model school wfll be housed in the 
Bthiod Culture School building, which con- 
tains an up-to-date workshop, kindergarten 
rooms, assembly rooms, bathing facilities, a 
gymnasium and a spacious roof garden. 
Here, too, will be situated the central 
kitchen from whidi the lunches will be 
provided for all the children who attend 
play schools this summer, and where in- 
tensive studies in the treatment of malnu- 
trition will be conducted. The Women's 
Conference of the New York Society is 
co-operating in this work through generous 
contributions and the services of its mem- 
bers. The activities of the model school 
will be organized and supervised by die 
Federation for Child Study. 

"However, the Federation does not wish 
to continue to conduct or even to organize 
and superintend play schools; having pointed 
the way, we would like others, better fitted 
than ourselves, to take over the work. We 
have published a Play School Handbook, 
giving minute instructions as to organizing 
and conducting schools, including the forms 
used for the records. We feel that these 
schools should now be part of the regular 
program of the settlements and eventually 
of the public school system. We are greatly 
encouraged this year by the fact that one 
of the schools we have been asked to or- 
ganize is to be conducted by the Park Coun- 
cil, one of New York's community councils, 
with the extensive co-operation of the Board 
of Education, which is supplying all the 
teachers, and a good part of the supplies 
as well as the school building. 

"We feel that the importance of our under- 
taking lies not so much in the actual work 
done for the limited number who are 
reached, but in the fact tfiat it is developing 
a broader sense of the responsibility of 
parenthood and a larger outlook on the 
nature of the cfnld and tfie problem of 
education. The work is constructive in that 
it is creating a body of people who will 
increasingly demand that public education, 
rto-eation and sodal Kfe shall takie into 
account and provide for the vital needs of 
the coming generation.'' 



RttdiM OoBd Stnftttif ActMttac 

Dr. Elliott will return from Europe early 
hi August Heanwliile the Hudson GuiM 
is entering upon a summer of more dian 
ordinary activity. A play school will be 
conducted for the benefit of 150 children who 
are particularly in need of a wholesome 
summer,— good food, proper recreation and 
medical attention. The free open air 
"movies," with community singing, began in 
Chelsea Park this month and are attracting 
the usual crowds of 5000 or more. 

At the farm, an ambitious building pro- 
gram is being carried to completion, in 
order to meet the growing demands of the 
people of Chelsea neighborhood, who in 
larger numbers than ever are finding there 
some relief from the heat of the dty. The 
new structures which are either finished or 
near completion, and in the building of which 
the men from the Guild neighborhood have 
rendered valuable assistance, include: a large 
dining room and recreation hall; a large 
cottage for girls and a smaller one for the 
use of families; a bam, and a garage. 

Summer Home at Felicia 

The season at the summer home of the 
New York Society opened on June 15th. 
The Fresh Air Fund Committee, of which 
Mr. Walter H. Liebman, 507 Fifth Avenue, 
is treasurer, is appealing for help in order 
that more than 600 deserving little children 
may each be given a two-weeks' vacation in 
the cool and pleasant country. 

The new superintendent at Felicia this 
summer is Mrs. Charles H. Wenhold, who 
was fbrmerly connected with the work at 
Madison House. Mr. and Mrs. Wenhold, 
who are both at Fdicia, will in the fall take 
up their residence in the Brooklyn Sodety 
House, Mr. Wenhold having been chosen as 
the new director of social work for the 
Society. Mr. Wenhold comes to Brooklyn, 
following a long experience in social and 
religious work in Philadelphia, where he has 
been active in the Ethical Sodety, and else- 
where. 

"A Live Educational Center" 

This is the description which has been 
applied to the Parents and Teachers Asso- 
ciation Room, in the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. The Associa- 
tion succeeds in bringing into active re- 
lation with the School each year more 
than three hundred parents. "These par- 
ents," says Mr. Franklin C. Lewis, Super- 
intendent of the School, "are not to be 
thought of merely as a strong right arm«> 
they are a part of the School itself. It 
is very much as though the School had 
extended its personality to include the 
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parents and had gained thereby immense* 
ly in stature and in spiritual power. 
Recognizing this, the Board of Governors 
has incorporated the Association as a 
part of the School organization and has 
assumed a share of its financial burden. 
The Association bears a separate name 
but its heart is the School's heart and its 
life is the life of the School in an ever- 
widening field." 

The quotation is from an attractively 
illustrated booklet which has recently been 
issued by the Association, outlining its 
organization and working methods, and de- 
scribing its meetings, educational courses 
and community work. The booklet, which 
will be of interest and value to all who 
are concerned about the relations of home 
and school, may be obtained by sending 
twenty-five cents to the Association, at 
33 Central Park West, New York City. 

Teachers' Co-Operative Houses 

The three houses at 5, 7 and 9 West 
Sixty-Fifth Street, which are being fitted 
for occupancy either on September or 
October 1st, have aroused great interest 
among the teachers of the Ethical Culture 
School, to whom a large amount of the 
space has already been assigned. Many 
requests for apartments have been re- 
ceived from others than the teachers. While 
most of the space has been rented, a few 
apartments are still available. 

"Radical Social Movements" 

A syllabus of the five lectures on "Radical 
Social Movements of the Day," which Mr. 
Martin delivered this year under the aus- 
pices of the Study and Service Group of 
the New York Society, has been published 
at the request of members of the group, and 
may be obtained for twenty-five cents, by 
addressing Miss Elsa Guertler, 2 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 

Mr. Martin's new book. The Modem Ideal 
of Marriage, which was published in June, 
surveys the historical attitude towards mar- 
riage, advances five chief reasons for mod- 
em marriage failure, and presents a selection 
from scriptures, ancient and modem, on the 
marriage ideaL 

Boston Ethical Society 

The Boston Ethical Society has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: Mr. D. 
G. Crandon, President; Dr. William Healy 
and Dr. Ella G. Stone, Vice-Presidents; Mr. 
R. A. Wanning, Treasurer; Mr. C D. King- 
sley. Chairman of the Executive Conmiittee^ 
and Mr. H. K. EsUbrook, Executive Secre- 
tary. During the coming year the Society 
plans to hold Sunday meetings, addressed by 



the leaders of the other Societies, dinner 
meetings followed by the discussion of vital 
subjects, two study groups, and perfai^ 
other group activities. 

Chicago Notes 

The last Chicago News-Letter states diat 
''the Society through its platform has diis 
year endeavored to make a contribution to- 
wards the solution of many of the difficult 
problems now confronting the community; 
and, if we may trust the generous expres- 
sions of appreciation which have reached 
us from many quarters, it has at least done 
some service in promoting the spirit, at once 
of calm, scientific analysis and of zealous 
ethical aspiration, by which alone the great 
tasks of the world can be accomplished." 

Mr. Bridges, who with Mrs. Bridges and 
their children are now in England, expects 
to spend part of the summer on the Con- 
tinent, where he will meet the leaders in 
the Ethical Movement and also study post- 
war conditions — industrial, social and poli- 
tical — for the purpose of amassing informar 
tion to be used in lectures next season. 
He expects to retum to Chicago about 
September 13th. 

St Louis Sode^ 

Two "closing Sundays" were celebrated by 
the St Louis Society at the end of the 
lecture season in May. On the first of 
these, Mr. Chubb gave an address on 'K>ur 
Ethical Faith: a Religion for the Un- 
churched," in which he endeavored to pre- 
sent an up-to-date statement of the aims of 
the Ethical Movement This address was 
very favorably received by a large audience 
and has been published in pamphlet fonn. 
Copies may be obtained by sending ten cents 
to Mr. Julian K. Glasgow, 809 N. Grand 
Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

The afternoon was given over to May 
Festival carols, a play by children of the 
Sunday Assembly, and the planting and 
dedication of trees in the Sheldon Memorial 
yard. More than 200 persons attended a 
social supper in the evening, and plans for 
next season were made with great en- 
thusiasm. 

The following Sunday was celebrated as 
"Recognition Day," when special exercises 
were held for the children graduating from 
the Assembly. Mr. Chubb spoke on: "Youth 
at the Cross-Roads: Choosing a Religion." 

Early in June the Young People's Asso- 
ciation held a most successful wedc-end 
party in the country, with more than 100 
persons present The distinguishing feature 
of the occasion was tiie deep interest which 
vas manifested in the progress of the 
Ethical Society. D. S. H. 
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MEETING INSTANT NEEDS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 



BY JOHN LOVEJOY ELLIOTT 



In all the cities of Austria and Ger- 
many, more especially in Vienna and 
Berlin, there is a noticeable absence of 
the old-time street processions and fes- 
tivities, and during a visit of several 
weeks to the central countries of 
Europe I never saw soldiers marching 
nor heard a single brass band. 

One does, however, see great crowds 
moving in what almost looks like a pro- 
cession, especially at the week-end. 
Every S.iturday and Sunday morning 
long lines of hurrying, anxious- facet! 
people make their way to the railroad 
stations with empty sacks on their 
backs, and bags and baskets in their 
hands. In the evening the same crowd 
returns loaded with vegetables and bags 
of firewood. Sometimes I have seen 
them carrying rolls of cloth, and any- 
thing that can be eaten, worn, or used 
for fuel. All this is really illegal and 
against the regulations, which provide 
that all food is to be distributed through 
government sources, but the authorities 
never seem to take notice of it. 

There are many other ways, too, of 
securing food by methods not sanctioned 
by law. Those who have money enough 
can have vegetables and meal, even but- 
ler and milk, brought to their houses; 
these, however, are relatively few in 
number. Those who can afford it go 
out to the country on the railroad, which 
is rot possible for the greater number 
because of the expense. Some take 
trolley lines and walk into the country 
to bat^in with the farmers and |)eas- 
ants. 



1 never heard of any one being 
prosecuted for this form of trading, 
because, while the government knows 
very well that it is going on, it also 
knows that it is impossible for anyone 
to hve in accordance with the law and 
not go hungry. Enough food to satisfy 
the urgent needs of the people cannot 
be gotten into the cities and so this 




Typicu, CniLriREN from the Feei>in»'. 
Cknteks 

underhand trading is permitted. How- 
ever, when even a street-car ride of a 
comparatively short distance costs 
twenty cents, it can be readily under; 
stood that only those who arc compara- 
tively fortunate can take part in this 
illicit buying. I have heard children at 
the pub'ic feeding stations say that they 
were grateful for the chance to come 
there because their parents had not the 
money to buy "hintcnherum." It can 
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unquestionably be stated that honesty — 
whether enforced or self-imposed — 
means hunger and in the long run prac- 
tically starvation. 

: It is difticult to say just what group 
suffers most. In the feeding centers 
for very little children, the mothers are 
allowed to come with the children to 
help feed them, although the mother 
herself is not allowed to take any of 
the food even if she be very hungry. 
I have never heard any complaints on 
account of this hardshp; I have, how- 




A Six-year Old Chili* SufFERiNC 
FROM Rachitis 

ever, seen great anxiety and distress on 
the part of the women when the chil- 
dren were too sick or too weak to eat. 
While it is impossible to say who suffers 
most, it is possible to say that it is the 
bodies of the children which are most 
injured by this prolonged hunger. 

Reports that I had read of the con- 
,ditions in Germany, Austria and the 
Near East had been so bad that it 



seemed to me there must be exaggera- 
tion. But what I saw in the hospitals, 
the clinics, the schools, and the feeding 
stations convinced me that everything I 
had read or heard had been an under- 
statement of the facts ; or at least that 
hearing about them had never led me 
to anythmg like an adequate realization. 
Suffering from hunger, the fear of 
cold, the need of cothing and appre- 
hension for the future are widespread 
and to be met on almost every hand. 
But in the midst of this general suffer- 
ing it is among the children that ttie 
misery is the most apparent. With a 
few fortunate exceptions it is undoubt- 
edly true that one finds in many of the 
countries of Europe almost a generation 
of children who have never known any- 
thing but hunger. Those who are five 
ard six years old can never remember 
any period in their lives when they have 
had enough to eat. It is for this reason 
chiefly that it is such a tragic th'ng to 
be born into one of these suffering 
countries. 

This fact is impressed upon one not 
only in the visits to the hospitals and 
the cl'nics but also at the schools and 
centers where all of the ch'ldren are 
b^ing examined. It is the rule rather 
th.-n the exception, in many quarters, to 
find the bones of the little bodies jiusli- 
ing their way through the skin, and 
there are many cases of distended 
stomachs and protruding shoulder 
blades : often rachitis and consumption 
are the constant accompaniments of 
child life. One is tempted to feel that 
those who die are the fortunate ones. 
Fifty per cent more children died in 
Berlin during 1919 than in 1913. Those 
who do live are beginning their stn^- 
gle in the world handicapped physica'ly 
and mentally. In Leipzig there are 
8,000 tubercular children, in Cologne 
10.000, in Beriin 30.000. It was credibly 
reported a year ago last April that a 
million children had died in Germany 
of hunger and tuberculosis. In one of 
the Rhine districts the fo'lowing fig- 
ures were gathered by the military 
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Retarded Growth 

The a^es of these underdeveloped boys, two of whom are threatened with 
tuberculosis, are 13, 10, 10 and 11 



authorities, showitig 
the children; 

Well nourished . . . . 


the con 

1913 
per cent 
57.0 
12.5 
30.5 
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ditions of 

1919 
per cent 

6.5 

55 


Badljr nourished . . . 
Extremely badly 
nourished 


88.0 
3.5 



I have given these figures for Germany, 
but the condition in Vienna and the 
[ar^r towns of Austria is certainly 
no better — many consider it worse — 
and of course the suffering extends to 
the children of the cities in very many 
if not all of the countries of the Near 
East. 

In the presence of such widespread 
suffering, the assistance rendered by 
any individual could do very little ; 
even the succor given by the nations is 
inadequate. Tlie greater part of my 



time I spent in Austria, especially in 
the city of Vienna, and most of the 
relief that 1 was able to bring was given 
there, but 1 found that in Germany 
there w?s at least an equa'ly great need. 
While the suffering in Berlin has b^en 
very acute, the Relief Administration 
have found an admirably organized local 
government which they have b;en able 
to utilize in making effective food dis- 
tribution. Many of the towns of the 
Ruhr district, however, are almost like 
boom cities of the West. They sprang 
up during the war and have not estab- 
lished organizations or developed trained 
workers. Here the suffering has been 
almost more acute than in any of 
the other centers in Europe. And yet 
not until recently had this situation 
been recognized. The people had b;en 
struggling on, keeping up their usual 
activities, going through the day's rou- 
tine as best they could. Up to the close 
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Nc FROM Rachitis and Consumptiox Are Fot'nd Huddled 
IN MisKRABLK Homes 



of the war the people here had not 
suffered so acutely and hunger had not 
been felt as much. The situation, how- 
ever is now reversed and all are suf- 
fering, most especially the children. 

I read that in one school a little girl 
asked to be excused, saying she was 
not feeling well, but as the session was 
near its end and they would soon all 
be going home, the teacher refused her 
request. The child went to her seat 
but her head soon sank down upon her 
arms and when later they went to her 
she was dead. This was but one of 
the many instances which one constant- 
ly heard reported in the Ruhr district. 

Nearly all of the neutral countries, 
and many of those which actively took 
part in the war, are exerting themselves 
to stem this tide of misfortune that is 
threatening to carry almost a whole 
generation of children to permanent 
misery. But of all the nations that 



have come forward with assistance 
America stands first. The work of the 
Relief Commission, of which Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover is chairman, and that of 
the Society of Friends, is one of the 
most important if not the most im- 
portant activity in Europe at the present 
time. I had expected to meet many 
obstacles, to say nothing of unpleasant 
experiences in travelling through what 
had so recently been enemy countries. 
But to my surprise every door at which 
[ knocked was opened, every request 
which I made eagerly complied with, 
and this was due entirely, I believe, 
to the work of the American Relief 
Commission and to the great activity 
of the Quakers, who are regarded in 
Germany as a sort of unofficial com- 
mission, representing America. Just as 
it would be difficult to overstate the 
need for assistance so I believe it would 
he impossible to overvalue the power 
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for good which is being exerted through 
American influence by these two organi- 
zations. 

It is natural that the war should 
have left much ill-will, and it is true 
that the recently formed or the re- 
established national groups sometimes 
express their new hopes for themselves 
in ways that not only irritate but in- 
jure their neighbors. The doctrine of 
self-determination, as applied to na- 
tions, is being interpreted by them in a 
w.iy which will inevitably, unless di- 
rected into new channels, lead to fresh 
(lis!>ensions and violent outbreaks. 

\ext to the important needs for food. 
coal and raw material, there is no suf- 
fering so evident in Europe as that 
which comes from mutual distrust and 
national animosity. Perhaps not even 
the need for food and clothing is, in 
the light of a better future, more press- 
ing than the need for the spirit of lielp- 



fulnes.s which will extend beyond 
national boundaries. Gifts of the coun- 
tries to each other, especially the great 
gifts of America to the children of 
Europe, are serving a double purpose — 
they are helping not only a generation 
of children to live ; they are doing more 
than most of US have imagined in creat- 
ing a spirit of confidence and trust 
between this country and all the citizens 
of those countries into whose borders 
the relief is b;:ing sent. It is at once 
relief and reconstruction. It is true 
thnt the machinery of reconstruction 
must be devised by statesmen, but they 
can do nothing unless they are being 
helped, indeed urged on, by the good 
will of those whom they represent. 

Doubtless it will be a long time 
bffore adecjuate means will be de- 
vised which will give to people of the 
world anything like a guarantee against 
the (luibrciik of dangerous intema- 




Part of a Hkrh ok Cows Imi-okti:!! nv tiik Socikty 

Milk is being given to some of the neediest casts in \ic 
cattle have been distributed to farmers in an altenipl to bridge 
animosities which have arisen hctwi-cii ciiv .-inil cnuiurv ncupl 
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Children at American Relief Administration Kitchen 

For more than a year, 7,000 meals per day hive been serv"d in this kitchen 
;.. the Province of Salzburg, Austria, Until June 1, 1921, the American 
Organization will supply 8,000 dailv meals, and the Province will undertake to 
feed 4,000 additional children. This is one of the many kitchens maintained by 
the American Relief Administration, European Children's Fund 
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First Group of Children Starting from Vienna for England 
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conflicts, and yet it is the hope 
actically every one in the world 

such understandings may be 
xl and such co-operation set in 
1. Without the feeling of good 
it is impossible to make even 
inning. After the Civil War a 
rhat s'milar situation existed be- 

the states of the North and the 
It was then a question of re- 
ion of * intercourse. When Presi- 



dent Lincoln was asked about ft, he 
said: "The way to resiune is to re- 
sume." And this expresses an Amer- 
ican trait of m*nd; we may not be sujre 
about the outcome of events; but there 
is in our country the ability to deal 
with the "instant need of things." The 
instant neid of the suffering countries 
of the world is for re!ief and good will, 
and that is being given by America 
through her relief commissions. 



A VISIT TO ETHICAL SOCIETIES ABROAD 



BY JOHN LOVEJOY ELLIOTT 



I the Ethical Society live? How 
times have I b^en asked this 
Dn during the last twenty-five 
Any answer must necessarily bs 
lal but during the past few months 
e found some s'de-lights upon it, 
for me have been a source of 
le encouragement and deep hope, 
must be great vitality in the idea 
creates an Ethical Society to ac- 
for the tenacity with which cer- 
>f these Societies have endured, 
of them are strong numerically; 
ive they the prestige of long his- 
a member does not find himself 
mded by a great company who can 
a sort of community opinion. If 
nains loyal and active it must be 
>e of the strength of personal con- 
is. They have not great wealth 
iich to support themselves through 
s of depression. The Ethical 
ics in Europe are of a more recent 
han those in America and liave 
id so long a time to strike down 
roots. That they have survived 
ecent years is a proof of the 
lal power of the idea which 
ed them and of the intense loyalty 
ievotion of their members and 
s. 

ing the years of the war we had 

little or nothing from many of 

Kieties abroad and repeatedly the 



members of the American Ethical So- 
cieties had expressed the hope that as 
soon as peace came and the roads of 
the world were open another inter- 
national convention might be held. But 
early last spring it was evident that the 
time was not ripe. However, at a 
meeting of the American Ethical Union 
in Philadelphia th2 desire was strongly 
expressed to send greetings to the So- 
cieties in Europe and accord ngly a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Horace 
J. Bridges, James Gutmann and J. L. 
Elliott, was appointed to carry a mes- 
sage abroad. The greeting took the 
following form: 

The members of the American Ethical 
Societies, assembled here in celebration of 
the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ethi.al Society of Philadelphia, 
send to the friends in Europe iraiehial 
greetings. We welcome warmly the sug- 
gest'on that steps be taken to draw our 
various Societies more closely together; and 
we are- glad that one of our number has 
been delegated to visit you with this 
thought in view. 

If ever the necessity was urgent to reaffirm 
the convictions upon which we are united, 
that t'me is now. The physical huit from 
which the world is suffering is all too griev- 
ous. But essential as it is to minister to 
these obvious needs, still more pres.sing is 
the need to heal the moral wounds and 
to replace by nobler ideals of personal and 
social life those inadequate or perverted 
teachings to which the disasters of today are 
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ultimately to be traced. False standards 
have brought the world to its present pass. 
Nothing but truer standards, purer leadings 
and a deepened devotion to them can 
bring to mankind permanent healing. 

We realize that in a task so stupendous, 
the ro'e played by a fellowship as small 
in its numbers as ours must be a very 
modest one. But we are emboldened to 
attempt thai part by the lofty character 
of our a»ms. Trade and diplomacy arc now 
international ; science is international, music, 
literature, art. are international. The cry- 
ing need is for international unions pledged 
to the highest of all purposes, the unrcmit- 
tent refining and ennobling of personal qual- 
ity. The principle of su^h association must 
be not sectarian but human and universal, 
not dogmatic but capable of verification, not 
lied forever to the formulas, howsoever use- 
ful, of earlier ages, but committed to the 
unceasing quest of new truth, new ideals, 
new methods of education and social con- 
struction. Here is our task. Whatever the 
social and political agencies it may be im- 
perative to devise, the fundamental change 
we in our fellowship have at heart is a 
constant change for the better in the mind*^. 
the souls, the habits, the inner excellence, of 
men and women. 

These a'ms have brought us together; and 
they come to mind more vividly now as we 
th'nk of you who have been so much closer 
to the wreckage and the woe of our t'mes 
than we in Amerca. To co-operate with 
you now in promoting them in every way 
in our power, we shall esteem a greater 
privilege than ever. 

In accordance with the |)lans made 
at the meeting of the American Ethical 
Union in Philadelphia, I arrived in 
London early in June and called at the 
headquarters of the English Union of 
Ethical Societies. Unlike the method 
followed in America the Ethical Move- 
ment in London does not center in one 
Society but is compo.sed of a number 
of groups in various portions of the 
city, holding their weekly meetings at 
different times c^nd places all however 
belonging to one Union, of which Mr. 
Harry Snell is the Secretary. Each of 
these Societies makes its own program, 
inviting various speakers, none of 
whom, with the exception of the Secre- 
tary, gives the major part of his time 
jto the Ethical Movement. Mr. Snell is 
a member of the London Countv Coun- 



cil ; he also lectures for various national, 
educational and political groups, thus 
extending the influence of the Move- 
ment in many quarters where it would 
not otherwise be felt. There are also 
Societies in other English cities; those, 
however, I was unable to visit. 

About the time that I arrived a series 
of meetings of men and women who are 
the leaders of liberal religious thought 
in Englar»d today was being held under 
the auspices of English Ethical So- 
cieties. Most of the speakers, however, 
were not connected with the Ethical 
Movement. The names of manv who 
took part have more than national 
significance : such for instance as Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Jacks. Editor 
of the Hibbcrt Journal and Mr. C. 
De Lisle Burns. The meetings attracted 
great attention and the attendance was 
large. 

It seems as though everywhere men 
and women are anxious to come to- 
gether to discuess the great problems of 
the world. Wherever I went in Eng- 
lar.d or on the Continent I found con- 
gresses in progress, but it is easier to 
come together than to find solutions and 
so it seemed, too, in the case of this 
liberal religious conference. One heard 
the familiar Positivist point of view 
and LTnitarian interpretation clearly em- 
phasized and repeated. The position of 
the Ethical Society was well and clearly 
stated and met with a cordial response. 
Yet, while the meetings of the Congress 
were intensely interesting and stimulat- 
ing. I came away with the thought that 
perhaps the message of the Ethical So- 
ciety may find a greater response from 
those who are struggling with and suf 
fering from the maladjustment of the 
present, rather than from those whose 
thouer t is chiefly concerned in restating 
the ideas of the past in modern terms 
and in striving to fan into a flame the 
spirit of religion which springs from 
historic concepts. 

Very interesting, too, for me was 
the tnecting with the members of some 
of the London Ethical Societies later 
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he summer, when they joined in a 
ption to Mr. and Mrs. Bridges and 
elf. Mr. Bridges had been speaking 

Dr. Coit at the Ethical Church, 
this reception as in all the other 
lish and Continental groups I found 
laps a deeper seriousness, surely a 
»er sadness, than is to be perceived 
ike gatherings on this side of the 
:r, and the reasons are not far to 
. I doubt if it is easy, perhaps 
even possible, for an American visit - 
Europe for the first time since the 

to comprehend either the state of 
i or the great weariness which are 
tions from the terrible strain pro- 
ed through years. Nearly the 
le of Europe has recently been 
;r fire; and the damage evident in 
louses and buildings is in no way a 
>ure of the impression produced 
I the public. There is another 
t, deeper and more tragic. Although 
persons at the reception were few, 
number of those among them who 
lost sons or brothers seemed large, 
e of the parents present had lost all 
leir sons. It was almost impossible 
ny gathering to keep the thought 

discussion from turning on the 
ts of the war. The members of 
)pean Ethical Societies, like those in 
rica, have held very different atti- 
5 towards the war and this has 

one of the chief problems and dan- 

which they had to face in their 
nunal work and life. 

closing the meeting Mr. Snell said 

the best thing that the Ethical 
eties could do was to keep the 
ght in the minds of its members 
I sinking to the level of regarding 
war as a mere struggle between 
;; the events could indeed not be 
ted by us, but the attitude towards 

events could be kept fine and 
hy. I came away from this last 
*ring with an increased and pro- 
d respect for the English Ethical 
!ties. They are not large or 
;rous but despite the discordant 
: that has dominated Europe and 



despite the deep differences of opinion 
within the Societies themselves, they 
have kept alive in their communities, — 
and they have kept alive in the con- 
sciousness of their members, — certain 
great and noble concepts and high stand- 
ards of living and thinking. 

The next Ethical Society which I 
visited was in Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Here for the past five years Professor 
Jean Wagner has been the organizer 
and the chief lecturer. Professor Wag- 
ner came to the Ethical Movement from 
a great distance intellectually. He wa^J 
the son of a Lutheran minister and 
educated in the orthodox faith, which 
eventually he discarded. As a young mac 
he was teacher in the family of Bjom- 
stjeme Bjomson in Denmark, and b) 
accident heard of the Ethical Movement. 
Its impression upon him was so deep 
that he went to London seeking more 
information. He became secretary to 
Dr. Coit for some time and eventually 
when he returned to his home in 
Switzerland he joined the Ethical So- 
ciety that had been established by Dr. 
Faurel, and when the health of the 
founder required him to retire. Profes- 
sor Wagner took his place. It is in- 
teresting to know that the Ethical So- 
ciety in Lausanne has formed itself into 
groups to carry on specific activities 
not unlike those which the New York 
Ethical Society is • fostering. Another 
feature seemed to me of great import- 
ance: the Society in Lausanne holds 
two kinds of meetings, the public meet- 
ing where some subject of general in- 
terest is discussed, and smaller, more 
intimate meetings of members when 
the subject and its treatment are adapted 
more personally to the needs and in- 
terests of the Ethical Society. 

Somewhat later in the summer Pro- 
fessor Wagner and some of the mem- 
bers of the Lausanne Society met liie 
American representatives who were able 
to be present, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gutniann and myself, in one of the most 
beautiful spots in Switzerland, and we 
spent the day together in discussing our 
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common problems. Most of the time 
was taken up by the Americans in 
telling of the Movement in this coun- 
try, chiefly its purposes and basis, but 
also in describing the schools, the social 
work, the groups for young people and 
the form of organization. I have 
always been impressed by the fact that 
Ethical Societies actually know so lit- 
tle of each other, — we have the same 
name, the same general purposes and 
form of organization, but the distinctive 
lines of activity are not infrequt?Jtly 
very divergent. Members of this Swiss 
Society seemed to be profoundly in- 
terested in learning of the life in other 
Ethical Societies. Expressions of in- 
terest were so deep and so evidently 
sincere that it made this day very 
vivid in my mind. The Lausanne So- 
ciety was indeed a small company but 
they had held together in times of 
great distress. Switzerland has felt the 
war much more than is generally 
recognized, and while its injuries are 
not those of physical destruction they 
are none the less real. The Swiss talk 
more freely about the events of the 
last five years than any people that I 
met in Europe, I suppose because they 
were not immediately involved as a 
nation. And strange to say the expres- 
sions of greatest bitterness about the 
war I heard neither in France nor in 
Germany, but in neutral Switzerland. 

Professor Wagner is a teacher in one 
of the famous schools of Switzerland 
and he is able to give only such time 
and strength to the Ethical Society as 
his professional work permits, but for 
years he has devotedly and successfully 
not only carried on the work of Pro- 
fessor Faurel but has deepened and 
strengthened it. The one best thing 
that could come to the Lausanne So- 
ciety would be to have Professor Wag- 
ner made free to give his entire time 
to the service of the Movement there. 
My talk with him led me to believe 
that he was not only willing but eager 
to undertake such work if the means 
can be provided. 



From Switzerland I went to Austria 
and met Dr. Wilhelm Boemer, who is 
the leader of the Ethical Society in 
Vienna. Dr. Boemer gives practically 
his whole time to the Society and its 
groups and classes, and he has been 
doing so for a number of years. He 
occupies the platform on Sunday morn- 
ings and has given each year two 
courses of ethics lessons for children. 
One of the most interesting and suc- 
cessful of his experiments has been the 
lecturing in the Commercial Academy, 
which trains young men who expect to 
find their life work in business. To 
them he has given courses which he 
calls "An Introduction to Practical 
Ethics." He also gives lectures on flic 
aims and methods of moral instruction 
to parents and teachers. One of the 
most successful branches of the work. 
Dr. Boemer believes, is the addresses 
and private conferences on what are 
called the "Intimate and Personal Prob- 
lems in a Non-Religious Society." Be- 
sides these many undertakings Dr. 
Boemer has spent much time in speak- 
ing and lecturing outside of Vienna, 
in the neighboring towns of Austria and 
Czecho- Slovakia. For, in his belief, a 
large city is not the best soil for an 
Ethical Movement, and the people in 
the smaller communities are quite as 
eager to hear of the Movement and 
perhaps more capable of entering into 
its spirit than those who live in the 
great cities. 

The last trip was to Berlin and here 
I met some of the men who gathered 
around Dr. Adler when he first went to 
Germany to speak of the Ethical Move- 
ment in 1891. Without a break 
throughout the war Dr. Penzig has 
been the editor of the one organ of the 
Ethical Movement on the Continent, the 
Eihische Kultur. Meetings of the 
Ethical Society in Beriin have become 
somewhat infrequent of late and there 
have been few additions of younger 
people, but nothing moved me more 
than the loyalty and the heroism which 
these first friends of the Ethical So- 
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r in Germany have shown for more 
. a quarter of a century. Their 
ifulness stands out now more strik- 
f than ever, just because it has 
I so desperately hard for them. 

^e called on Dr. Penzig and 
Dugh the war had told upon him 
ewhat physically his mind was as 
I, his information on present mo ve- 
ts as up-to-date and his judgments 
renchant as ever. From Berlin our 

I committee went to Bomim, a 

II village about twenty minutes' 
t from Potsdam, to visit Professor 
lelm Foerster, who was the first 
;ident of the Berlin Ethical Society. 
Eessor Foerster was for many years 
Director of the Royal Observatory 
terlin and he has served as Rector 
the University. While his reputa- 

as a scientist and teacher is very 
t, a considerable portion of his time 
been given in an attempt to make 
principles of science not only the 
»erty of those able to attend the 
ersity but also to bring them with- 
the reach of working men and 
len. He has believed that an under- 
ding of science was one of the 
as that might do away with mis- 
^rstandings that exist not only be- 
^n class and class but between na- 
and nation. For many years he 
been president of one of the im- 
ant international scientific societies 
he is planning to attend a meeting 
his society, over which he still pre- 
5, in Paris during the coming 
:er. His great reputation and the 
ue position which he holds among 
vho know him make him one of the 
' few — if not the only man — of 
man nationality who could under- 
such a service. Professor Foer- 
is now nearly eighty-eight years 
but twice a week he still goes into 
in to deliver his lectures at the 
ersity. 

found his interest in the Ethical I 
cty not only as keen as ever, 
his faith in it abated not a jot./ 
hours we discussed the Movement,j|j 



sometimes sitting in his study, some- 
times walking up and down in the 
garden. Each of Professor Foerster's 
three sons stands foremost in his own 
specialty. The second son with whom 
he lives is a florist and publishes the 
leading garden magazine in Germany. 
At the time we were there the garden 
was in its fullest beauty and it made 
a wonderful setting for this old man, 
whose eighty-eight years, while they 
have bowed his body, only serve to 
ennoble and strengthen the flame of his 
spirit. He gave me the impression 
of having a gentleness exceeding any 
that I have ever known. His son said 
to me, "Despite the quietness of father's 
nature he is a man of iron. During 
the entire war no one ever heard him 
express one word of pleasure at any 
victory nor make any complaint for 
the personal suffering which defeat has 
brought." We left him in his garden, 
bringing away the feeling that very 
rarely in any country woiild one find 
such beauty or strength or goodness. 

It was strange that in this country 
where I found some men humbled into 
the dust I fotmd some raised to the 
seventh heaven of revelation. All 
suffer — the honest and innocent suffer 
the most. Such are the laws in Ger- 
many regarding rations, and such the 
laws among the neighboring nations, 
that it is impossible for any one to 
really nourish his body without resort- 
ing to illegal and underhand means of 
getting food. This is perhaps the final 
touch of humiliation. 

Professor Foerster has always been a 
worker for international peace and un- 
derstanding; he has always hoped that 
his own field, that of science, would 
help to lay a foundation for world 
peace. He is one of those who declined 
to sign the manifesto of the Berlin 
professors. He has lived to see his 
hopes frustrated, but his spirit is as 
brave as ever; he is fond of symbolic 
acts and ceremonies and as we left 
him he waved his hand upward and 
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called to us, "The sky is getting more 
and more clear." 

When I left Berlin I had been able 
to accomplish the purposes for which 
I set out: to carry the message of the 
American Ethical Union to the So- 
cieties abroad; to take food to the 
Austrian and German children, and to 
arrange for the visit of some of the 
leaders of Ethical Societies to America. 
It was thought that inasmuch as a con- 
ference in Europe had not as yet proven 
feasible the best plan would be to have 
those who were most responsible for 
the work of the Ethical Movement in 
Europe pay a somewhat extended visit 
to the Societies in America. All of 
them regard the Movement here as the 
parent of the Ethical Societies in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and all 
were eager to come, so that arrange- 
ments have been made for Mr. Snell, 
Professor Wagner and Dr. Boemer to 
come to America as the guests of the 
American Ethical Union in the latter 
part of October and remain here until 
about the first of the year; this it is 
hoped will do something to overcome 
the sense of isolation which Ethical So- 
cieties sometimes have. It should be 
the means of increasing the sense of 
fraternity and may perhaps lead not 
only to a better understanding but a 
greater unity of purpose and direction. 
We hope that our friends who have 
borne such heavy burdens may receive 
here the touch of increased fellowship. 
Many of us in America may have some- 
thing to give and we may have some- 
thing to learn. 

I have so far spoken only of the per- 
sons whom I met and given a few facts 
connected with the Societies which I 
visited. There were matters of wider, 
if not deeper, interest that forced them- 
selves upon me and I do not feel that I 
can close this brief account without 
saying something of the background 
upon which the Ethical Societies in 
Europe must be seen, something cf 
the field in which they are working. 

The twelve weeks that I spent 



in Europe this summer were certainly 
not the most pleasant but they were 
in some ways the most important 1 
have ever known. I saw something of 
the most widespread suffering that the 
world has ever experienced, not only 
among the children and the poor but 
among great classes who had never 
before known extreme poverty. It is 
of course impossible to measure suf- 
fering but it often seemed to me that 
the deepest distress that I witnessed 
was not physical but mental ; not so 
much grief for the present as anguish 
about the future. The hunger was ter- 
rible, many were asking where they 
were to get their next meal; but the 
most thoughtful were asking other ques- 
tions as well, about the meaning ni 
nationality, the outcome of class and 
political struggles, about the meaning 
of fate and of life. 

In each capital that I visited I went 
to the Parliament, the Reichstag, or 
legislative chamber; and everywhere 
they were discussing some form of 
political or economic remedy. But in 
the assemblies of the people and in 
personal conversations the discussion 
always turned not only to important 
aspects of physical relief but to the 
ultimate aims as well, and to the means 
of reaching them. One hears Bol- 
shevism much more discussed and much 
more dreaded or believed in than here, 
and not only its immediate effects but 
its meaning and purpose is a matter of 
keener interest. In England, where life 
is quieter and more normal, they are 
thinking and discussing not only the 
extreme forms of social change, like 
Bolshevism and the work of the inde- 
pendent Socialists, but they are also 
occupied with the thought of Guild 
Socialism, the activities of the British 
I abor Party and the Co-operative 
Movement. All of these groups have 
very definite plans for economic and 
social change, indeed one hears very 
little of the vaguer aspects of recon- 
struction — progressive thought has 
passed on to its more concrete phases. 
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Most of the thoughtful younger 
people in England are looking to such 
thinkers as G. D. H. Cole or such fine 
natures as R. H. Tawney ♦ for guid- 
ance. These men have done much not 
only to clarify economic and political 
thinking, but to a certain extent they 
have put it upon a better basis. They 
have taken a step forward but their 
thought is after all: dominated by politi- 
cal and industrial interests. After a 
fairly careful reading of their literature 
I felt strongly that they had not yet 
thought their way through to those 
ultimate elements and factors on which 
the interests of man's life finally must 
rest- It is true they base their think- 
ing not on profit or gain but on func- 
tion, but it is always the industrial or 
the material functions which tliey seem 
to consider. These are not the only 
problems which Europe and the world 
have to face. There are ethical prob- 
lems as well, which have to be faced 
before any better life f<'r man can 
find a permanent home in this world. 

Everywhere I went in Europe I was 
met by the thoughts and memories of 
those activities and attempts which the 
Ethical Movement had there inaugu- 
rated. I remembered the beginnings 
of the International Ethical Union, in 
Eisenach on the slopes of the Wart- 
burg, the International Moral Educa- 
tion Congress at Amsterdam, the Races 
Congress in London. These were dar- 
ing attempts, it is true,— the beginning 
of a new religious movement among the 



♦Mr. Tawney's last pamphlet, The Sick- 
ness of an Industrial Society, is attracting 
great attention in England. 



monuments of the old world, the at- 
tempt to direct the thought of t**achers 
of all nations to the preservation and 
development of the best that there is 
in children, their latent character and 
power for mutual helpfulness. Th»i 
Races Congress was a cry in the dark 
that brought together representatives of 
more than thirty national and racial 
groups. 

One brought away from these meet- 
ings a foretaste of the brotherhood of 
man. These were daring attempts not 
only because they raised the thought 
of the ultimate purpose of life but 
also because they struck deep at the 
moral, the immediate an J tht practical 
interests of living men. Their goal was 
not only a distant future, not only a 
material change but an appeal to make 
finer life and htunan relations here and 
now ; an attempt to create definite social 
changes, not only on the mere oppor- 
tunistic basis, but to make these changes 
in the light of a clearer vision. Ic was 
these memories and thoughts which I 
met everywhere in my journey, and I 
returned home with the conviction that 
those attempts have not been and sure- 
ly must not be lost ; and believing more 
deeply than ever in the function of an 
Ethical Society, which has its social, 
political, and economic bearings, it is 
true, but which more than anything 
else is seeking a new way of life, not 
only for its own members but for all 
groups and nations of men. And I 
returned deeply impressed with those 
Societies which have weathered the 
storm and kept the faith through years 
of war. 



THE DEMAND FOR DEEDS 



BY GEORGE E. O'DELL 



The common world would seem 
always to have had a touch of con- 
tempt for the man of ideas, and appar- 
ently of ideas only. "Deeds, not 
words !" is a demand addressed not only ' 
to the temporising statesman ; but even 
the student and the poet have shared in 
the discounting valuations of the man in 
the street. And have we not all svm- 
pathized secretly, at least in our weak 
moments, with poor busy housekeeping 
Martha ? 

Words have been reverenced only as 
they seemed the key to material conse- 
quence. The witch-doctor may be a 
man of words, but of words which, 
if appropriate, should ward off devils, 
or unbar the rain-carrying clouds. And 
the piety of communion with the un- 
seen is not finally contrasted with the 
piety of deeds; the cloistered monk, or 
nun, is reverenced mainly because the » 
prayers of such are presumed to receive 
special attention from heaven, and the 
petitions of the monastery are offered 
vicariously for a hard-worHing world. 
Even the contemplative years of the 
Buddhist bhikku are gratefully recog- 
nized in the begging-bowl, because his 
abstinences and meditations are a con- 
tinual witness to human powers of self- . 
discipline, and a spur to the common 
man to live with dignity and a due ap- 
praisal of the vanity of fleshly things. 

But amongst Protestant Christians, 
for a century, the piety of spiritual 
communion has been changing i<s char- 
acter, and the regard in which it is held. 
It is not only that men no longer pray 
for rain, except by way of exercising a 
perverse love of archaic forms; but nei- 
ther do they consider that the parish 
clergyman can obtain especial personal 
benefits for them from heaven. 

And the Protestant minister has him- 
self, for the most part, lost effective 



belief in his own sanctity. "Men, 
women and curates" has long got under 
the skin of the curate himself. It has 
been fashionable amongst religious radi- 
cals to think of the huge growth of 
church institutionalism as a sort of 
ecclesiastical politics — politics in the 
sense of the ward boss; it is a matter 
of advertising, of capturing the masses 
by indirection ; and in the oyster supper 
and the slum-parson's boxing-club we 
think we detect a deep-laid scheme to 
save organized religion from decay and 
death. Now, this is surely as super- 
ficial a judgment as that which used 
to speak so sweepingly of "priestly 
fables," and assume that the establish- 
ment of a miracle always or usually 
involved a series of lies, white, black 
and gray. Church institutionalism 
grows out of a whole tangle of roots, 
political and otherwise. But of these 
none ought to be less doubted — even 
if none is less likely to be spoken of, or 
even wholly present in the clerical mind 
— than the curate's loss of belief in 
himself. Uncertain of his sacramental 
indispensability, uncertain whether any 
sacrament is really any longer more 
than a sweet symbol of untellable 
things, he finds relief from self-doubt 
in the oyster-supper — or what not. It 
is quite true that "the social conscience 
of the church has been aroused" ; but in 
the case of any individual pastor of a 
flock, and especially where the encour- 
agement of sociability rather than the 
righting of social wrongs would seem 
to be the form of the change, we may 
see a kind of mild* desperation in the 
pastor, driving him from words to 
deeds. His words no longer with any 
surety reach the Throne of Grace 
sooner than those of any tinker in his 
congregation. But there he himself is. 
In the very nature of his job he must be 
self-respecting or perish; and rather 
than suspect himself (as well as be 
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suspected) of being neither man nor 
woman, we may see him making strenu- 
ous efforts, according to his small op- 
portunities, and to certain strained 
notions of each, to be both. 

The other day I came accidentally 
upon the manuscript diary, now some 
years out of date, of the minister of a 
"liberal" congregation. For two or 
three years the young man had recorded 
with pathetic punctiliousness the daily 
chores of his job, the books read, the 
sermons prepared and delivered, the 
children named, the persons married 
or buried, the parishioners visited (he 
was a most scrupulous caller), the din- 
ners eaten in the homes of his flock 
by himself and his wife, the exchanges 
of pulpit, the charities administered, the 
young people instructed and entertained 
(with a stereopticon lantern), the social 
functions organized. But toward the 
spring of the final year of record the 
entries began to thin, then they became 
no longer daily but weekly, to tail off 
into a monthly summary in an impatient 
hand. Then they ceased. There was 
the simimer vacation, and the return, 
but not to a glad resumption of laid- 
down tools. The man must have en- 
dured a vacation of questioning and 
despair, a sensitive conscience playing 
an unescapable specter at the feast. 
And the ghost remained unlaid. One 
hesitates to quote the intimate entry, 
the only one of the new season, and 
the last, well on in September — a few 
passionate words flung in a fearsome 
scrawl in wide lines aslant the folio 
page: "Oh God, what shall I do with 
my intolerably useless life? Forgive 
my weariness and my puttings-off ! 
But of what use is it all, of what use?" 
Here ended the diary. There were 
no more entries, for (as one has heard) 
presently he had fallen into a ruinous 
error of life — and fled the consequen- 
ces. You see, his words were not, to 
him, as deeds; they had ceased to bear 
any quality of causation ; he did not 
believe in their fruit or in the worth of 
their fruit ; his self-respect and the self- 



discipline that so often depends on self- 
respect, had collapsed. But who shall 
judge him? Let no one say cheaply that 
this man had mistaken his vocation — that 
he lacked spirituality. Perhaps it was a 
sign of fundamental fineness, and that 
he might be precisely the man needed 
for a true pastorate but for the per- 
versity of a transition age, that oyster 
suppers could not save him. 

It was, however, a gruesome docu- 
ment to read, the kind to make one 
sit up in alarm, and search suddenly 
into one's own purposes and mode of 
Hfe. 



n 



But let us turn from the ministry. 
All varieties of the life of words, of 
the conveyance of ideas, have become 
increasingly subject to self-questioning. 
The world war provided the means for 
a veritable madness of escaping. Who 
shall count the multitude of men and 
women, young and not so young, who 
plunged pantingly into a period of 
deeds, apparently contrasting as such 
with the careers they thus escaped. 
Preachers to whom tramping in the 
mud of the Flanders roads, the binding 
of wounds, or helping pass along the 
coffee-bucket, meant a glow of self- 
respect they had long, even perhaps 
unwittingly, failed to enjoy. Teachers 
who escaped, with a rifle or a Red Cross 
badge, from the tragedy, again often 
but vaguely felt, of the teacher's life — 
the eternal procession of young souls 
to whom words have been uttered, but 
the mature fruit thereof can, for the 
utterer, almost never become known. 
Happy those who (let me include my- 
self), having bolted awhile from the 
world of words into that of deeds, 
whether of actual soldiering or of sup- 
ply, knew that the exhilaration of the 
day's and each day's recordable accom- 
plishment was based on illusion, to be 
enjoyed perhaps, but not to be fooled 
by. The pile of packing-cases, the 
loaded car — or for those of sterner jobs, 
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the taken trench, the stanched wound, 
even the buried dead, could doubtless 
be notched in one's memory at each 
day's or night's end. But the escape 
was no real escape. Tragic though the 
teacher's or preacher's life may be, with 
its eternal hopes but unseen consequen- 
ces, its fits of moody doubt whether 
there really be any consequences com- 
mensurate to the effort put forth, it is 
essentially a life of deeds. It must be 
so at least in intention; and it must 
be daily re-envisaged as to its prac- 
tical worth for ends to be served. Thus 
every teacher who really helps build up 
her scholars' hearts and minds, every 
preacher whose sermon truly carries 
over all week into home and workshop, 
becomes equally with any kind of 
worker a "doer of the word." 

Furthermore, the day has gone by 
for study for study's sake. The life 
of study will not bear examination by 
the modern conscience if it be barren 
of any purposed social result. The un- 
affected sentences in which Miss 
Addams tells of her awakening at the 
bull-ring, and the rush via Toynbee 
Hall to Chicago to found Hull House, 
witness to an untold tale in many lives. 
The whole creation groaneth and travail- 
leth together for the eternal perfecting 
of the common human life, and he who 
but looks on, or goes wholly on his 
own way in intellectual selfishness, 
thereby deserts (in poetic phrase) the 
armies of the Living God. 

Or there is the "literary tempera- 
ment." How intensely sometimes does 
the man of the written word become 
aware of his peculiar moral danger! 
Shakespeare early showing to himself, 
in his Richard H, the pathetic futility 
of the phrase-maker who loses the 
power to turn poetry into the stuff of 
real life; Carlyle's tremendous warning 
to all Carlyles in the Sartor to produce, 
"even though it be the infinitesimal 
part of a product"; the children's An- 
dersen, whose clever man of words 
cannot enter heaven, though the mute 
inglorious old woman who fires hei 



straw bed as a beacon to the drifting 
ship is met by the angelic choir at the 
gate; Kipling revamping it (in Tom- 
linson) for an England that, as its 
laureate had said, might "go down in 
babble yet"; Masefield, in Multitude 
and Solitude, facing the eternal prob- 
lem and working the poison of literary 
vanity out of his own sick soul — the 
man in the man of letters, if he has not 
become lost past saving, in his own 
dreams, early or late takes some stem 
occasion, secretly or under some simili- 
tude of a tale, to cry out against him- 
self, that literature must be a means to 
life — for the world. 

Perhaps Masefield is the least known 
instance, at any rate in America, where 
the story in question, an early work, 
was introduced only when th6 deedful 
humor of war had made it seemingly 
apt and likely to find a ready public. 
The writer here makes the scapegoat of 
his self-questionings, Ibsenitish play- 
wright though the character be, revolt 
sickly from the career of words and 
crave reality in some apparently truer 
means of human service. Why should 
not the imaginative artist have a place 
in tlie ranks of science? Let him work 
alongside of the plodding investigator, 
with patience and himiility, but preserv- 
ing his previous birdlike capriciousness 
of mental movement, his happy vali- 
ancy of surmise, and it may be that 
he will be as another eye to the plodder, 
another sense! He picks his plodder 
and studies trypanosomiasis with him in 
an African swamp. With' his freedom 
from routine and superior willingness 
to try the untried, he hits on a cure. 
The pair return to civilization — to find 
that some clever little Jap has solved the 
problem in their absence, and the 
therapeutics of sleeping-sickness is a 
puzzle no more. But what of it — at 
least for the man of words? His soul 
has been cleaned and recreated, he 
has got back a lost self-respect, he 
has learned that he can "produce" — 
and he returns to his pen; to write, 
however, with a missionary determine- 
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tion to be a mover of men, arousi »g 
them to a fuller faith in science to help 
save the world. 

Doubtless both presentation and moral 
are somewhat' naive. But I have quoted 
them at length as being symptomatic, 
whether in themselves or in the moment 
which was chosen to put the book in 
the shop-windows of New York. Mase- 
field has faced his specter and made 
terms with it to suit himself. He 
warns himself, it would seem, not to 
forget those long years he spent before 
the mast, at home both with life and 
with death; not to forget the purpose 
of words. We can, I imagine, find 
here one source of the poet's tre- 
mendous preoccupation in later years 
with moral situations, brooded upon 
and presented with a terrible, even 
brutal concreteness, intended to arouse 
a wholesome terror and pity in the un- 
poetic man. 



in 



bi^mewhat naive, because, after all, 
Masefield in Multitude and Solitude 
does not seem to touch the heart of the 
matter. It may be very true that the 
man who essays to teach or preach, 
whether through art or in some other 
way (if indeed, every sort of worth- 
while teacher or preacher is not an 
artist) ought to have appropriate ex- 
periences of life — though may heaven 
defend us from the all- too- frequent 
amateur in life who sets up to lecture 
us on what's what because of that 
which he himself has done! The ex- 
periences must be appropriate. Shake- 
speare's theatrical management may 
have made him at once more of a 
man and a better playwright. But 
who will say, for instance, that all 
Maeterlinck's study of bee life makes 
him any more of a helpful guide in the 
mazes of human experience ; or that, for 
another instance, Mr. Conrad's master- 
marinership, which has helped him to so 
astonishing an understanding of the 
simple psychology of those that go 



down in ships to the sea, enables him 
to make his land-figures any less flat- 
surfaced (for all their literary bedizen- 
ing) than the shadow-pictures on the 
movie-screen? Years spent in the study 
of trypanosomiasis may make a man a 
better artist — as the burnt-down house 
made such good roast-pig. But shall 
we not rather say that it is a matter of 
this, that some immediate acquaintance 
with scientific method ought as a matter 
of course to be a vital part of the 
education of every brain- worker ; or, as 
a counsel of perfection, of every kind 
of worker at all? The advantage to 
the man of words who has profited in 
the laboratory will not necessarily be 
in making him laud science and think 
less of the eternal function of art, any 
more than Masefield has, in the event, 
done. Nevertheless, there should be a 
purposed advantage: to become a more 
accurate reporter of fact, and to be 
duly humble as to the value of hy- 
pothesis, or any other sort of creed. 
Let the artist who studies science but 
be thus, and his creative fancy may 
well play as it will. Any such sojourn 
in the sphere of physical reality, where 
obviously things get done, should also— 
and ^)erhaps this is the preeminent 
service — help to a due appreciation of 
the highest function of the career of 
words, that they shall promote, how- 
ever indirectly, good health and rii^hr 
purposes in the careers of more appar- 
ently concrete deed. 

By which we need not be clumsy 
enough to mean nothing but first-hand 
products, or mainly these. "This book," 
said a Vienna reviewer, of Nordau's 
Conventional Lies, "is not a book, it 
is a deed" ; and the Austrian authorities 
forthwith chased the translation out of 
their borders. Was not Uncle Tom's 
Cabin directly a deed? Mrs. Brown- 
ing's Cry of the Children? Mr. Gals- 
worthy's Justice? There are flesh-and- 
blood, bricks-and-mortar results of them 
to show. But anyone who enlarges the 
boundaries of human Hfe, and creates 
human life by enlarging human under- 
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standing, or who arouses sleeping angels 
in the human soul and gives a nobler 
bent to the will, belongs emphatically 
in the sphere ot accomplishment. It 
may be by his worship of sane beauty, 
or by his intuitions of moral goodness, 
or simply by his fidelity to fact; inso- 
far as he moves other men, his words 
are deeds. If he plant a thrift garden, 
or go sliunming, or do a kindness to his 
wife's mother, or indulge in any variety 
whatever of the oyster supper, because 
of a sense of moral need to get away 
awhile from the unreal and the in- 
effectual, then he is the victim of a 
delusion. Or he has a delusive theory. 
Or (it may be) in his own proper work 
he has hitherto forgotten its possible 
human relations, and it actually has 
ceased to have the character of deeds. 
The gardening must not be an escape 
into real Hfe; it must be a means of 
rest, balance, new understandings, 
recreation towards a truer deedfulness 
through words. 

When men, as to-day, suffer in large 
numbers from doubt of their worth as 
workers in the stuff of ideas, one can 
see two main causes. The curate's 
hanging between two worlds, archaic 
and modem, is one — and until * the 
religious pastor has completely re- 
thought and reorganized the nature of 
his job in terms of the new age — and 
his flock rethought and reorganized it 
with him — ^he must continue so to hang. 
The other cause is surely the new 
strenuousness of desire that all human 
life shall be made worth while, the 



new consciousness, uneasy or glad, of 
individual responsibility not to loaf on 
the whole world's job — in short the new 
social Puritanism. 

Ideas, of the realizable sort, are the 
main need — the will towards their ful- 
filment presses before, amongst the 
earnest people, rather than lags behind. 
The earnest people must keep their 
heads, and while distrusting the thought 
that arises apart from contact with 
facts, and while insisting with true 
modernity on experiment as the great 
means towards better social ends, still 
see in the Word the creative power that 
it can be. 

Dear old Alexander Maclaren (his 
daughter tells us) when about to pre- 
pare a sermon — and his every sermon 
was for himself a tremendous wresthng 
with souls for God, with all the choir 
of heaven anxiously looking on — would 
first get into a pair of mud-begrimed 
boots, with tall uppers and nailed 
soles ; in these the frail white-faced man 
would stump about his study; and the>' 
would give him a burning sense of the 
grittiness of his task, and the call to put 
virility into the Sunday's appeal. He 
had a passionate belief in the word as 
deed; the hob-nailed boots were tlie 
symbol, the material poetry, that was to 
keep reminding him how terrible a 
thing the call to awaken men to right- 
doing should be. Here for the 
preacher, the teacher, the writer, should 
be the first charge on his contacts with 
"reality" — to keep ' constant the inner 
iron of the soul. 
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Outspoken Essays. By Rev. William Ralph 
Inge. Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 
281. 

Under this attractive title Dean Inge of 
St. Paul's has republished from the Edin- 
burgh Review, the Quarterly Review, and the 
Hibhert Journal about a dozen papers deal- 
ing with a variety of political, economic and 
religious topics. There are discriminating 
studies of Cardinal Newman and the Apostle 



Paul, speculations on Survival and Immor- 
tality, profound researches on the significance 
of the birth-rate in twentieth century Europe, 
analyses of Patriotism and Mysticism. Obvi- 
ously a "review" of such a volume is pos- 
sible only in the sense of some very general 
indications of the author's apparent leanings. 
But first of all it must be said that the 
essays are delightful reading. Dean Inge 
knows how to combine incisive statement 
with rhetorical grace. The influence of the 
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best classic writers, with whose gems of 
quotation he adorns his title page, is visible 
in every essay. And it is a pure delight, in 
these days of so much hasty and slipshod 
writing, to hit upon patrician pages. 

There is a patrician quality in Dean Inge's 
thinking, too. Sometimes one is tempted to 
be impatient with what seems like reaction- 
ary sentiments. Especially in the opening 
essay on "Our Present Discontents," the 
author is dangerously close to cynicism in 
his strictures on democracy. It is not that 
most of what he says is not true, but that 
he says so little in the way of encourage- 
ment. "The time may come," he warns, 
"when the educated classes and those who 
desire freedom to live as they think right 
will find themselves oppressed, not only in 
their home-life by the tyranny of the trades- 
unions but in their souls by the pulpy and 
mawkish emotionalism of herd morality. It 
is the second danger that the author fears 
more than the first. 

I should say that intellectual integrity is 
the leading idea of the essays. It appears 
in the discussion of patriotism, where we 
are cautioned against devil-worship, "even 
when the idol is draped in the national 
flag," as well as in the criticism of institu- 
tionalism, whose "normal end '^ '^ '^ is a 
mummified philosophy of authority, in which 
there are no problems to solve, but a great 
many dead pundits to consult." 

The essay on "Institutionalism and Mysti- 
cism" is a beautiful example of even-handed 
justice in balancing the virtues and evils in 
these two eternal rivals for man's intel- 
lectual allegiance. More "timely" and popu- 
lar, but less profotmd, we think, is tht 
essay entitled "The Indictment against Chris- 
tianity." Dean Inge's conclusion, here, like 
that of most Churchmen who have responded 
to the charge that "Christianity has failed," 
is that Christianity has not been tried. The 
true Gospel "is not one of social improve- 
ment, but of spiritual redemption." And the 
"mass of nominal Christians," whose allegi- 
ance is to an institution, are no fit repre- 
sentatives of a religion whose kingdom is 
not of this world. The exculpation, even 
when urged in Dean Inge's persuasive phrase, 
seems a little lame. 

D. S. M. 



Primitive Society. By Robert H. I^wic. 
Boni and Liveright. Pp. 463. 

Many reasons commend this book. Ac- 
quaintance with societies different from our 
own is always broadening. Anyone who has 
made the attempt to understand multitudes of 
alien traditions is that much less likely to 
regard as sacrosanct and final the customs 



of his own comer of this many-tongued 
globe. 

The special advantage in Dr. Lowie's 
volume is the chance it offers laymen to cor- 
rect the conceptions of primitive society 
popularized by such earlier writers as Mor- 
gan, Tylor and Maine. Thus the belief 
that in its earliest stages society is given 
over to sexual communism is here shown 
to be unwarranted. So likewise the notion 
that all property in primitive society is held 
in common. False too is the theory that at 
one time woman governed the family and 
the primitive equivalent of the state. To 
the economic deter minis t many of the facts 
adduced, especially in the chapter on "Rank," 
will hardly yield to his favorite interpreta- 
tion. To be sure, not all the older beliefs 
about primitive communities must be aban- 
doned. It may still be taken as true, for 
example, that usually the individual is 
merged (though not always completely) in 
his group and that responsibility for his 
misdeeds is collective — a usage which civil- 
ized societies still observe when they make 
war. 

Dr. Lowie is Assistant Curator of An- 
thropology in the American Museum of 
Natural History. His book is the fruit 
of first-hand investigation and wide scholar- 
ship. Not the least of its merits is the 
happy combination of conciseness and lucid- 
ity in its styje. 

H. N. 



The Community Church. By Henry E. 
Jackson. Houghton Mifflin and Co. Pp. 
384. 

This book may be regarded as a sequel 
to Winston Churchill's The Inside of the 
Cup, for it offers a constructive remedy for 
the three diseases of the church of today so 
elaborately diagnosed in that novelist's mas- 
terpiece. The three tyrannies that afflict 
organized Christianity are dogma, money and 
sectarianism, and the author of this book, 
writing on the basis of prolonged profes- 
sional experience and in his capacity as 
"Special Agent in Community Organization 
of the United States Bureau of Education." 
points the way to the redemption of the 
Church from all three of these evils. 

In the Community Church, an outcome of 
the Community Center Movement, he sees 
the one and only agency whereby the 
Churches of Christendom can be transformed 
into free, non-sectarian, public, democratic 
institutions, qualified to meet all the spiritual 
needs of the individual and to serve as the 
messenger of socialized religion. Among the 
axioms that ought to constitute a declara- 
tion of principles for a Community Church 
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the author includes "recognition of religion 
as an attitude to life and ^n indispensable 
common need." Such a church imposes on 
its members no confession of faith but 
leaves all free to form their own religious 
convictions." It "sets itself the task of 
creating a social order in harmony with the 
manifest purposes of God, standing for the 
things Jesus stood for, — that and nothing 
else" (pp. 160, 181. 183). It "aims to weld 
various groups of Christians and individuals 
without any religious labels in such a way 
as to create a new kind of church just 
as the Union of the American Colonies 
under the Constitution was more than a 
union of States, it was also the creation of 
a new nation" (p. 368). 

How such a Community Church — theistic 
and Christian as it plainly is, according 
to the author's description — is "not to mean 
a new sect," or to "escape the evil of 
sectarianism," or to "assemble for common 
worship" the people of the community like 
that of the Borough of Manhattan — made up 
of Jews, Christians, Hindus, Mohammedans, 
theists, atheists, agnostics, radicals, con- 
servatives — is anything but clear. The most 
that could possibly be expected of the type 
of Community Church the writer describes 
is the realization of an increased measure of 
Christian unity among those of the com- 
munity who confess themselves theists and 
Christians. All others would of course be 
excluded by the terms of fellowship or the 
Christian purpose to which the institution is 
dedicated. 

A. W. M. 



Towards a World at Peace: Pages for 
Young Readers. By Frederick J. Gould. 
Internationa] Arbitration League. Lon- 
don, England. Pp. 39. 

It is Mr. Gould's numerous books of ma- 
terial for moral instruction — and his own 
nation-wide propaganda by means of illustra- 
tive oral lessons — which have made ethics 
teaching, at least for half-an-hour weekly, 
almost universal in English public schools. 
The present booklet is a further example 
of his method. A minimum of discussion, or 
even of reference to the purpose of the les- 
sons, and a maximum of anecdote, make up, 
the eleven sections of the argument, which is 
intended to lead the child's mind from an 
understanding of the meaning of sympathy to 
a considcratioYi of the constitution of the 
League of Nations. 

The line of advance is excellently planned, 
though the story-telling (in the reviewer's 
opinion) is rarely satisfactory. Most teach- 
ers would suppress much of the detail which 
the author, in accordance with a life- long 



pedagogy, makes use of; and they wil] be 
likely to give more attention to making ex- 
plicit the psychology of each situation. In 
the opening story (and it is typical of the 
series) we find Laura Bridgman suffering 
repulse at the hands of a fellow blind girl 
whom she had asked to meet on arrival at 
an asylum. But why immortalize the name 
of the unkind girl? And why trouble the 
child reader or listener with the fact — ap- 
parently mentioned, the child must surely 
suppose, as something of consequence to the 
story — that the incident happened in 1841? 
Against such glaring details, the motivation 
of Laura's wishing to meet the other girl, 
and of the other girl's failure to respond to 
Laura's overtures, is barely suggested. A 
grown-up person will think out all the impli- 
cations of the incident on the instant; but 
a child will be liable to brood over it per- 
haps unavailingly. The emphases, surely, are 
wrongly placed. 

The story immediately following the first 
illustrates again Mr. Gould's assumption that 
the moral aspect of an incident, as he relates 
it, will be the outstanding thing for a child. 
A Hindu mother is advised by a Brahmin 
to walk around a sacred cow one hundred 
thousand times as a means of curing her sick 
child. She walks, and the child is cured. 
The point to observe (Mr. Gould tells the 
child) is that the mother's "sympathy was not 
just a feeling; it was also an act; it was 
work, it was very hard work, long and weari- 
some." But it may be questioned whether 
he average healthy inquiring child will not 
be less disposed to ponder on motherly "sym- 
pathy" than on the surprising (and uncontra- 
dicted) therapeutic value of circumambulat- 
ing a cow. 

But it would be unjust merely to express 
such criticisms, even though proposed only to 
persuade the reader to tell Mr. Gould's stories 
in his own way, if he can plan one. For 
Mr. Gould is himself mainly concerned at all 
times to persuade teachers of the worth of 
the anecdotal method, and to get them to use 
his garnered material as their own story- 
telling gift may best allow. These few pages 
include more than seventy anecdotes and 
illustrations from which selection can be 
made as a means towards teaching the bless- 
ings of world peace and co-operation. And 
most of them are genuinely helpful. Even 
if the teacher should prefer to find other 
illustrative material, or to indulge in a 
greater measure of actual discussion than Mr. 
Gould's method of moral instruction pro- 
poses, he will find the ordering of the theme 
in this pamphlet admirably suggestive. To- 
zi'ards a World at Peace ought to be in the 
hands of everyone engaged in teaching ethics 
to the young. G. E. O'D. 
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THE ETHICAL CULTURE MOVEMENT 



ire Season Opens 

^ regular Sunday meetings of the 
as Ethical Societies were scheduled 
gin in September and October. The 

York Society, whrch is entering up- 
s forty-fifth anniversary year, is to 

its first meeting on October 17th. 
speaker on the first two Sundays will 
r. Alfrrd W. Martin; and on October 

Dr. Ad er will occupy the platform, 
opening dates of the other Societies 

September 12th Grand Rapids; Sep- 
er 26th, St. Louis; October 3rd, 
?o and Brooklyn ; October 10th, Boston ; 
cr 24lh, Philedalphia. 

f Work in Vienna 

B Secretary of the New York So- 
has received the following letter 

the Friends* Relief Mission in 
ia: 
'e have just had a visit from Mr. 

Lovejoy Elliott, who has seen 
thing of our work for rel'cf in 
la. He very kind'y gave us $300. for 
> expend in relief on your account, 
understood that it was from a fund 
1 you have raised for this purpose. 
Iso gave us six $50 food drafts which 
ake it are from the same source. 
'e should like to express our very 
ful appreciation for both these g'fts. 
are arranging a great scheme for 
ng Viennese children into the coun- 
n Austria for long holidays. These 
be children who have not been able 
r on health or some other grounds to 
J foreign countries for holidays and 
e need is therefore particularly great, 
intend to spend the g'fts which Mr. 
tt gave us in providing food for the 
;s to which these children will be 
and we hope that this use of your 
rous gifts will appeal to you as dcsir- 

r. Elliott's visit and sympathy were 
lly a great pleasure and encourage- 
to us." 

s from European Leaders 
accordance with the plan outlined in 
Elliott's article, which appears else- 
e in this issue, three of the leaders 
uropean Ethical Societies are to visit 
ica this fall. Dr. Jean Wagner, 
ausanne, Switzerland, is expected in 
York on* October 17th; Mr. Harry 
, of London, about November 1st; 
Dr. Wilhelm Boerner, of Vienna, 
what later. It i< expected that all 



three will spend some time in New York, 
familiarizing themselves with the work of 
the Society there, and that they will also 
journey to other cities and meet with the 
members of a!l of the Societies. 

The opportunity to become acquainted 
with the valiant leaders who have gone 
through such stormy times in the work 
abroad is keenly appreciated by their 
American friends, who are planning to ex- 
tend a hearty greeting to the visitors, and 
look forward with deep interest to their 
coming. 

Reception to American Leaders in London 

The following is clipped from the Au- 
gust issue of The Humanist^ an organ of 
the British Ethical Movement: 

"On Tuesday, JuV 20, at the Emerson 
Club, the Ethical Union was *At Home' 
to Mr. H. J. and Mrs. Bridges, of Chicago, 
and Dr. John Elliott, of the New York 
Ethical Society. It was a most happy re- 
union. Mr. Bridges went out to Chicago 
seven years ago, to the great regret of all 
in the Movement here, but to the great 
gain and enlargment of the Movement 
there. He is the same keen, clear, incisive 
speaker that we remembered as one of the 
most effective propagandists on our plat- 
form, but riper than when he went away, 
and with full seven years of maturing to 
his credit. Dr. E'.liott, whom we had not 
seen before, has the breadth of vision and 
the rich oratory of a statesman as well 
as the warm humanity of a prophet. It 
was an evening not to be forgotten. Dr. 
Elliott had been to Switzerland, Vienna, 
Berlin, visiting the leaders of the Ethical 
Movements in those countries, and seeing 
all manner of people; and he to.'d us of 
Mr. Wagner of Lausanne, of Foerster and 
his sons, and of Penzig and his sufferings, 
as well as of the conditions in the coun- 
tries he visited. It was a story of absorb- 
ing interest, painful in the recital of all 
the tragedy caused by the war, yet with a 
hope in the revival of the Movement that 
had not been allowed to go under in any 
of the countries. Mr. Bridges spoke of 
the Movement in the States that had ac- 
tually increased four-fold during the war. 
All that America lacks is young men as 
leaders, and it is hoped that that need 
may be supplied ere long. Mr. Bridges 
was full of hope for America. As she had 
come late into the war and her influence 
had counted mightily, so she would come 
late into tlie peace: and <;he would come. 
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as he felt, for a certainty. It was a stim- 
ulating experience to listen to his words 
of optimism. Mr. Snell spoke hopefully 
of the Movement in this country, which 
had kept go*ng in spite of all the hard- 
ships it had endured. The meeting, which 
was prcsid.d over by the Union's Chair- 
man, Miss Mabbs, concluded with the 
singing of *Au!d Lang Sync.'" 

Co-Opcrative Houses Open 

A ccns'derablc number of the teachers 
in the Ethical Culture School arc now 
comfortably located in the houses on 
Sixty-Fifth Street, near Central Park, 
which were open d on September 16th by 
the Tcacop Realty Corporation. All of 
the 54 apartments, of from one to four 
rooms, are rented, almost entire^ to 
teachers, art'sts, writers and musicians. 
Among the unique features of the apart- 
ments arc an attractive roof garden for 
the rse of all tenants, and a roof studio 
with a garden of its own. Meals arc 
served in a d'n-ng room whxh is open 
to the tenants and to the teachers and 
other employees of the School and So- 
ciety. All three houses which comprise 
the property have been thoroughly reno- 
vated. The p'an urder which the prop- 
erty is to be manag d was outlined in an 
article in the April Standard by Mrs. R. 
G. Stone. 

Schcol Print Shcp 

The Print Shop of the Ethical Culture 
School will be operated this year as a 
prcduct'vc job shcp. under the manage- 
ment of an experienced and expert printer. 
Work w'll be undertaken, on'y for or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Society, 
along the fo'lowing lines: Printing of all 
k'ndi, lithographing, engraving, cl.ctro- 
p'at-ng, znc elch-ngs and ha'f-tone cuts, 
book-binding ard p-dd'ng. The aim will 
be to g*ve as good service as any commer- 
cial shop, and to save something of over- 
head charges, and profits on labor and 
materials, for the organizations affiliated 
with the Society. 

The Ethical Society's ImmedTate Task 

Those who are familiar with the work 
in all of the Ethical Societies have learned 
to look forward to the receipt of Mr. 
Chubb's stimulating annual "pastoral" let- 
ter to the members of the St. Louis So- 
ciety. Writing this year from Center Lo- 
vell, Maine, on September 10th, Mr. Chubb 
says in part: 

"In greeting you at the beginning of 
another year (our thirty-fifth) let me re- 
echo the resonant note of hopefulness 



with which we closed in June. Let us 
bring to fnn'tion this year the promise 
that budded then. May the forward- 
look'ng spirit which then showed itself — 
especially among our yotmger members — 
grow and conquer. 

"What is it to conquer? Our genera! 
answer will be, the perplexities and in- 
firmities of our lives. But wc would 
translate that answer in terms of the ac- 
tual problems, publ'c and personal, which 
press upon us. We have always insisted 
upon th'S nearness to the specific issues 
of our time and lot. *Be not merely 
good,' says the moralist: *be good for 
someth'ng.' Wc set little store by that 
innocuous goodness wh'ch is not at grips 
with these challenging issues. They arc 
our opportunities, — the very instruments 
of our spiritual discipline and develop- 
ment. Wc are banded together to bring 
to them the touchstones of reality and 
sincerity, truthfu'ncss and justice, sym- 
pathy and good will, and a vision inspired 
by devotion to the common good and the 
id^al right. 

"The outstanding fact about these prob- 
lems is their bewildering number and com- 
plexity. . . . Our lot is cast in one of 
the turbu'ent rcvoluticnary periods of his- 
tory. An unpreccdontvd confusion reigns 
the world over. Humanity's task exceeds 
its powers. We are cal ed upon to have 
opinions upon a score of matters of which 
we arc largely ignorant. . . . 

"At such a cris'S, how arc we to con- 
ceive of the immediate task of the Ethical 
Society? As always, it is primarily edu- 
cational. To possess our souls in patience 
during these restless transition days, and 
try to swell the con struct' ve and healing 
forces at work in the world; to promote 
clarification; to i'luminate sincere and 
steady thinking by wider and surer 
knowledge; to quicken the intellectual and 
spiritual powers, and fortify our faith in 
the reality and supremacy of the ideal, a 
faitji so sorely triid and shaken by the 
cruelties and disloyalties and d's'llusion- 
ings of the war. These arc high ambi- 
tions, and to be modestly, yet steadfastly, 
pursued. Let the aim exalt the endeavor 
and speed the work." 

Boston Society 

During the coming season the Boston 
Ethical Society is planning to have meet- 
ings each Sunday morning at 3 Joy Street, 
as well as dinner meetings once or twice 
a month. On the opening Sunday, Oc- 
tober 10th, it is expected that Dr. Adler 
will give the address. Some weeks later. 
Dr. Elliott will occupy the platform, and 
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to meet the several graduates of 
lical Culture School now at college 
ear Boston, and other students and 
s interested in the Movement, for 
Ionization of a college students' 
wh'ch it is hoped wi'l meet each 
for the study of students' eth'cal 
is under the leadership of Dr. El- 
*r. Neumann, and others. 
Clarence D. Kings!ey, Chairman of 
ecutive Committee of the new So- 
v\'\ lead a group for the study of 
ler's An Bthica' Philosophy of Life, 
iliam Healy and Dr. Ai!gusta Bron- 
1 give a course of kc'iirrs at Bos- 
niversity on **Life Prob'ems of 
rents," and it is hoped that a num- 
parcnts and teachers will continue 
idy of this subject under their 
:e. The dinner meetings wi'l pro- 
^portunitics for the discussion of 
as of the day, with experts as 



m Society Meetings 
Jcumann is to occi py the Brooklyn 
p'atform on the first three Sun- 
f October, his subject on the 17th 
'The Inter-Church Report on the 
Jtrike." On the 24th, Dr. John 
. Holmes will speak on "The Col- 
f Civilization: Can Humanity Be 

The fol. owing Sunday, Dr. Neu- 
nV\ take as his subject: "Arc We 

Democracy?' 



k» 



istribut'on cf Books 
I. Stanley Abbot, a member of the 
Iphia Society, has kindly offered 
i gratis, postage prepaid, to in- 
i persons the few remaining un- 
)pies of the books written by his 
the late Francis Elingword Abbot: 
ay Out of Agnosiiclsvi and Scicn ific 
As long as the supply lasts, the 
vill be sent to anyone who requests 
Letters shou d be addressed to Mr. 
Howell, Mystic Street, Medford, 



Rapids Ethical Society 
Grand Rapids Society opened its 
s for the season on Sunday, Sep- 
12.h. This Society was formed 
the membership of a liberal eongrc- 
which had ou.grown strict Unitarian 
liversalist traditions. For two sea- 



sons the trustees of All Souls Church have 
asked the Ethical Society (with the friendly 
commendation of official Unitaranism) to 
conduct all the activities of the Church; and 
during last winter this was done under the 
leadership of Mr. G. E. O'Dell. 

An action to test whether the trustees were 
legalV free to authorise Eih^'cal meetings in 
the building was started in the local Circuit 
Court last February by the Universalist 
General Convention, wh'ch claims posses- 
sion of the buHding; and this unfortunate 
dispute has made it a very diffiult matter 
for the new Society to do more than mark 
time. The case was decided a few weeks 
ago entirely in favor of the Church trustees. 
But an appeal to the Slate Supreme Court 
has yet to be c^ealt with. Meanwhile the 
Eth'cal Society has met regularly, enrolled 
new members, and carried o i many act'vi ies, 
includ'ng a ch'ldren's service, an e.hics class, 
a weekly literature course, a women's organ'- 
za ion, and a young peop'e's group, wh-'ch 
last has conducted frequent Sunday evcn'ng 
services, and produced three p'ays — two of 
them examples of religious drama acted in 
the Church and attracting much atteition. 

All members of the congregation are not 
members of the E h'cal Society, wh'ch. in- 
deed, is still in the nature of an experiment 
and has yet to justify by its spiritual re- 
sults its tcnanry of the Church properly; a 
tenancy whi h involves it in much heavier 
exp'^nse for upkeep than as if it took its 
meetings to some public hall hired as need- 
ed. But the experiment has at least so 
far appealed to all conrerned t'at on its 
appear'ng that Mr. and Mrs. 0*Dcll m'ght 
not be will'ng to remain for another year, 
every member of the congregation look part 
in pledging in advance the funds necessary 
to carry on, and so sezured that the leader 
should not at present go elsewhere. The 
little group is plucky and greatly in earnest, 
and when the legal eomplieaiions are dis- 
posed of it is to be hoped that it will have 
the success it deserves. 

Copies of July STANDARD Wanted 

So great was the response to the recent ap- 
peal for new subscribers to Thf. Standard, 
that the entire July issue, for which there is 
still considerable demand, has been so d out. 
The Managing Editor will be glad to pay 
fifteen cents for each copy returned to the 
office at 2 West Sixty-Fourth Street, New 
York City. D. S. H. 



THREE TASKS OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETY* 



BY FELIX ADLER 



1 propose on this our Anniversary to 
set before you three supremely import- 
ant tasks to which the Society may and 
should address itself. 

The first is to replace Superstition 
by Religion. I do not say to carry on 
the warfare against superstition, be- 
cause warfare implies bitterness, hatred, 
antagonism. I say rather to conquer 
what is false by what is true, what is 
evil by what is good, to overcome super- 
stition by putting religion in its place. 

What is the difference between super- 
stition and religion? The etymology 
of the word superstition is somewhat 
obscure. The most probable interpreta- 
tion, in my view, is that it originally 
meant standing rooted to the spot, 
standing aghast, as at the approach of 
someth'ng fearful and uncanny. At 
any rate, the note of fear and of weird- 
ness is inseparable from every super- 
stition. 

The beliefs and practices of primitive 
men certamly support this explanation. 
In the earliest period of the develop- 
ment of the human race, the world in 
which men lived was like a dark room 
lit up by sparse and insufficient lights; 
and the minds, working: like those of 
children, conjured up shapes of terror 
on every hand. The beneficent discov- 
ery of the uniformity of Nature's laws 
had not yet baen reached. Things hap- 
pened at haphazard. The most ordinary 
occurrences, such as the fall of a stone, 
a puff of wind, as Avell as the more 
awe-inspiring phenomena of storms atid 
earthquakes and pestilences, were re- 
garded as the work of invisible spirits 
more potent than man, and for the 
most part hostile to man. The chief 
concern of what at that time passed for 
religion was to placate these unfriend- 

* Forty-Fourtli .Anniversary Address, deliv- 
ered before the Xew York Society for Ethical 
Culture Sunday. May 9, 1020. 



ly spirits, to avert their wrath, and if 
|X)ssible conciliate their favor. 

This crude philosophy of primitive 
men is called animism, and animism is 
the foundation of superstition wherever 
it survives. An animistic ingredient sur- 
vives in the organized religions of 
civilized communities, where it is to be 
found in curious combination with purer 
2nd higher ethical ideas. But the an- 
imistic superstition also lingers on, and 
even crops up with a sort of fresh vital- 
ity among those who have broken away 
from religious beliefs entirely. The 
aggressive freethinker often cherishes 
his own private, pet superstitions; or 
rather, it will be found on examination, 
revives in himself ridiculous fears 
which go back for their explanation to 
primitive animirm. He will not, for in- 
stance, sit down at the table as one of 
thirteen. Why not? Because the num- 
ber thirteen is ominous. What does 
ominous mean ? It means that the num- 
ber thirteen, for some irrational rea- 
son, challenges an invisible, hostile 
power, which promptly vents its spite 
by causing the death of one of the thir- 
teen. He will not go on a journey on a 
Friday for a similar reason — although 
perhaps Americans might fairly remem- 
ber that Columbus set sail from Spain 
on a Friday and discovered America on 
a Friday. The hostile powers seem 
fortunately to have been asleep at those 
important moments. He, or if you will, 
she, will not mention health or good 
fortune without promptly knocking 
on wood, again to avert the omen. 
Poor mortals must not, by vaunting 
their happiness, offend the mighty in- 
imical spirits that roam about the world. 
And the list of such superstitions that 
flourish among those who consider 
themselves enlightened might be pro- 
longed ad libitum. Weeds overrun the 
garden when the gardener relaxes his 
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hfulness. Superstition prospers 
I there is nothing better to hold it 
leck, no nobler philosophy of life 
Jce its place. 

>w there are two methods of deal- 
vith this survival of ancient barbar- 

One is to lash it with the whip 
:om, to expose to view its follies, 
lolatries, its inhumanities. This is 
method associated with the names 
Thomas Paine and Robert Inger- 
— both of them great crusaders, in- 
d by a burning desire to rid man- 

of an incubus that weighed upon 

breasts, of a monster that impeded 

progress and degraded them. And 

method was indeed effective, only 
oo effective. They sterilized the 
is of their followers, made them 

and materialistic, insensitive to 
finer spiritual issues of life; and 

destroyed the time-worn supersti- 
; only to make room for a crop of 
ones. They did not after all touch 
matter at its root. The root of 
rstition is the belief that the uni- 
e is ruled by powers unfriendly to 

that must be placated and concili- 

The essence of a religion that 

rves the name is the belief that the 

erse at its heart is friendly, that 

unseen powers are akin to what is 

in man, that it is possible for us 
e spiritually at home in the world, 
t this belief can only be achieved 
g the lines of ethical endeavor is 
contention of our Ethical Societies. 
s in using this method that we 
» to replace superstition by religion. 
fie second pressing, urgent task 
overcome the anarchistic tendencies 
alent at the present time, by creat- 

a new and pro founder sense of 
il obligation. In speaking of an- 
ism, I have not exclusively in mind 

so-called revolutionary anarchists, 
treak of anarchism runs through all 
strata of modem society from top 
X)ttom. Anarchism is a state of 
1, an ungovernable temper; it is 
vidualism running amuck. An 
•chist is one who chafes under re- 



straints, however salutary, and breaks 
loose. He is one determined to have 
his way, even at the cost of the safety 
and welfare of his fellows. For in- 
stance, if filled with wrath at existing 
institutions, he will give vent to his feel- 
ings by planting bombs in a crowded 
thoroughfare. Again, if dazzled by the 
lure of great wealth, he will elbow his 
way to success, trample on his competi- 
tors, defy the laws or circumvent them, 
and trust to the glamour of riches to 
overawe or seduce public opinion. 
The profiteer is an anarchist, though 
presently he will wear the mask of con- 
servative citizenship, denouncing in no 
measured terms his brother anarchists 
of the revolutionary type. The mili- 
tarists who precipitated the late war 
were anarchistic in spirit. Lawlessness, 
impatience of restraint, determination 
to have one's will at any cost, is the 
earmark of this fearful, dangerous thing 
wherever it is to be met with. 

If anarchism were to become gen- 
eral, society would go to pieces. We 
should have a belliim omnium contra 
omnes, that war of all against all, of 
which Hobbes and others speak. 

The germ of the anarchist's disease 
is a false notion of freedom, — freedom 
being supposed to consist in the absence 
of anything that ties down the will. It is 
liberty to do as one pleases, especially to 
change one's mind ad libitum. Thus in 
business the anarchist will break his con- 
tracts, either directly or by circumvention 
and chicanery. A contract is a device de- 
signed to bind the will of the parties 
that enter into it, contrived exactly for 
the purpose of preventing them from 
changing their minds during the period 
for which the contract holds. Certain 
labor unions have repeatedly been ac- 
cused of breaking their contracts. They 
retort that their employers have set 
them the example. But on whichever 
side contract-breaking occurs, there the 
anarchistic spirit is revealed. Some 
persons think that selfishness is the root 
of the whole evil, the employers and the 
unions referred to being moved by the 
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prospect of selfish advantage to break 
their contracts. And this is doubtless 
V. true; but in addition to the selfish ad- 
vantage, there is, for those who have 
the anarchic disposition, a certain pleas- 
ure in breaking contracts,^ — that is to 
say, in tearing to tatters the bonds that 
tie the will. The anarchist seems in- 
capable of realizing that certain bonds 
are salutary, that true freedom con- 
sists in the voluntary acceptance of just 
such bonds. 

Again, the slippery and unsound ideas 
on the subject of marriage that are 
gamirg consMerable currency at the 
present time are traceable to the same 
false notion that freedom consists in 
liberty to change one's mmd. "I mar- 
ried you," says the anarchistic person, 
"at a time when you were attractive, 
agreeable, charming. I have now 
changed my mind about you, and, hav- 
ing changed my mind, I propose to 
change my relation to you, that is, to 
sever my relation to you." 

It is perfectly permissible for anyone 
to chrnge his mind in respect to his 
purely private tastes, pleasures, etc., but 
it is far from true that one is allowed 
to charge his mind, or at all events, to 
give effect to his change of mind, when 
others are involved, and when the con- 
seouences of the change are harmful to 
others. Thus in the case of marriage, 
the dissolution of the tie is certainly 
not morally thinkable without the con- 
sent of all the parties involved. And 
the interesting fact is that four par- 
ties are involved instead of two, as is 
often superficially thought, — the hus- 
band and wife, the children and society, 
whose interest it is that the union of the 
sex^s should be permanent. 

The explanation of the anarchistic 
spirit in the present age is not far to 
seek. It is a reaction against unjust 
laws, hollow conventions, ?nd, in brief, 
bonds whereby the will of the majority 
has been tied down, rot in the interest of 
the majority or of all, but in the shabby 
interest of some privileged few. It is 
against such bindings as these that the 



individualism of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries broke out in revolt. But 
the reaction has gone too far, the pendu- 
lum is swaying to the opposite extreme, 
and "that way madness lies." 

The second task which ethically- 
minded men are urgently invited to set 
themselves is that of creating a new 
state of mind to take the place of the 
state of mind called anarchism, — a 
state of mind characterized principally 
by willingness to have one's will bound, 
provided that the bonds are actually for 
men's good, and to see to it that they are. 

The third task is to furnish an ethical 
basis for industrial as well as political 
democracy. Political democracy has 
been but ill- defined, or let me say pro- 
visionally defined, by the popular catch 
phrase of "government of, by and for 
the people," just as industrial democracy 
would be badly defined as control of 
an industry by and for the workers in 
it. Democracy in industry is pledged 
to something much higher than the bene- 
fit of the workers in that industry, 
namely, functional service. Democracy , 
in industry will stand or fall according 
as it proves or does not prove to be a 
scheme whereby the specific kind of 
service which society requires of the in- 
dustrial groups is rendered in a better 
way than by the present capitalistic or 
any other scheme. And political de- 
mocracy, too, means a great deal more 
than government for the advantage of 
the mass of the people. It means in 
America, for instance, a system which 
will stand or fall according as it proves 
or does not prove conducive to the 
bu'lding up of a new and higher type 
of civilization on this continent. I will 
only grant that republican government 
means government in the interest of the 
people, provided you agree that the true 
interest of the people consists in bui'd- 
ing up for the future a new and grander 
type of civilization, — that is to say, that 
the true interest of the people is in 
promoting something that is far beyond 
and above their present so-called in- 
terests. 
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w it needs no lengthy argument 
ow that the hope of democracy 
I this happy turn depends on the 
f a new spirit of co-operation be- 
the diflferent factors that com- 
in any industry, and the different 

classes or groups that make the 
1. 

this subject of co-operation, there- 
I should like to add a brief, final 
k. The word itself is bald and 
isfactory. Co-operation means 
y working together. There is not 
lightest light, so far as the word 

as to the end for which, or the 
>n which men shall work together, 
ars co-operate. There is co-opera- 
there may even be functional dif- 
tiption when burglars rob a bank, 
of them pries open the safe, an- 

is on guard, another waits with 
to carry off the plunder. Burglars 
nly co-operate, do they not? In 
case, however, the end is mischiev- 

But again the end may be lofty 
et the plan for the working together 
be detestable. In Plato's Republic 
md is lofty — the perfection of 
:e and art — but requires for its 
ition the slavery of the greater num- 
he inferiority of all to the few that 

the ruling class. 

e feudal barons and their serfs co- 
.ted. The hewers of wood and 
ers of water co-operate with those 
whom they toil. The exploited 
er co-operates with the exploiting 
)yer. They all co-operate. The 
/ital questions are: on what terms 
[ley work together, and to what 
The end must be social, ethical, 
the terms must be ethical, imply- 
espect for the equal worth of every 
idual, despite the difference in their 
ies and in the grade of their func- 
The word co-operation must 
with it a noble meaning. Co- 
ition merely in the form of profit- 
ng, or for a more equitable division 
e product, may be an advance upon 
present system, but it cannot be 

than a discipline and preparation 



for a scheme of human labor and living 
far transcending what the term in its 
present meaning connotes. 

I have said that the end in view 
is to be ethical, and the plan ethical. 
The end in view for industrial de- 
mocracy is the perfection of the service. 
The end in view for political democracy 
is the creation of a higher type of civili- 
zation. The ethical plan is based on 
the acknowledgment of the equal worth 
of every worker, of every citizen, of 
every individual, and on the expecta- 
tion that, in virtue of his worth, every 
individual will have something to con- 
tribute toward the 'perfection of the 
service, toward the upbuilding of the 
new civilization. 

The noble spirit of co-operation is 
that which contemplates in every fel- 
low-human being a co-operator toward 
the roblest e^ds, seei^c^ him as one 
who has something to give, as one who 
supplements what we, the rest, h'>ve to 
give, — as one therefore, whose latent 
gift is indispensable, who is to be 
cherished, not only because essentially, 
spiritually, he is like ourselves, but 
more especially because he is also unlike 
ourselves, because the human potencies 
in him have found or can find a different 
expression, because in him the spirit 
smgs a different tune, one thit must 
be joined with ours to produce the 
great accord. 

Our Ethical Society is to promote in- 
dustrial and political democracy by de- 
claring the ethical ends and the ethical 
plan, and by creating that spirit of re- 
spect and appreciation for persons un- 
like ourselves, for points of view opposed 
to ours, upon which the higher co-opera- 
tion depends. In our own Society I am 
fain to believe that we have made some 
progress in this direction. During the 
recent war we were subjected to a 
searching test. There were pacifists 
among us, and "patriots" ; there were 
those who would not have war under 
any circumstances, no matter what the 
provocation. There were others who 
proclaimed the war a holy and righteous 
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enterprise. There were many who 
burned with indignation at the atrocities 
and crimes committed by one side. There 
were a few who took the wider, sadder 
view that this was a time to call the 
"righteous" as well as the sinners to re- 
pentance, a time for a general confes- 
sion of their sins by all the so-called 
civilized peoples with a view to bring- 
ing about a general change of heart. 
The differences were sharp and deep, 
but we were united in works of efficient 
helpfulness concerning which there could 
be no question. And better than that, 
we agreed in the main, not only to toler- 
ate but to respect each other's differ- 
ences ; and indeed we discovered that the 
chief spiritual profit which the members 
can gain from an Ethical Society at such 
times and at all times is the cultivation 
of a friendly spirit towards those whose 
opinions are opposed to our own, and 
training in that ethical humility which 
concedes that there may be some truth 
and right on the other side which we 



cannot afford to miss, as well as some 
error on our own side. 

The aim of the Ethical Movement as 
a whole is to change, not the conditions 
merely under which men live, but hu- 
man nature itself, to prepare tfie way 
for a higher type of manhood and 
womanhood. 

The three changes which I have men- 
tioned today will go far toward the 
creation of this desired, this ideal type: 
the change from superstition to religion, 
from anarchic individualism to the vol- 
untary acceptance of salutary bonds, the 
change from co-operation for low ends 
and on a low plane to co-operation on 
the basis of the spiritual worthwhilencss 
of all human beings. 

Our own Society is committed to 
these aims. It holds them up to us 
constantly, it encourages and assists us 
to pursue them. For this reason it is 
dear to us, and, as the years pass by 
it will, as we may hope and believe, 
become increasingly dearer. 
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FUEGIAN ETHICS 



BY DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 



PROFESSAOR Marett of Oxford, in 
his delightful little book on Anthro- 
pology, tell us that the savages of 
Tierra del Fuego have a verb in their 
vocabulary which, being literally trans- 
lated, means: For two people to look 
at each other each hoping that the other 
will do something which they both want 
done hut which neither is willing to do. 
Yet there are some scholars who rest 
their argument for the essential infer- 
iority of the mirid of primitive man on 
the claim that he is incapable of lang- 
uage expressing subtle ideas or general 
concepts! Our highly sophisticated 
language has not yet attained a verb to 
express this familiar situation which we 
recognize as fitting an infinity of vis-a- 
vis from Smith and Jones to Cox and 
Harding. We are obliged to resort to 
crude paraphrases like "passing the 
buck" or "let George do it." But if 
we lack the suppleness of the Fuegian 
vocabulary, we have abundant exper- 
ience of the Fuegian ethics. 

Observe, in the first place, that the 
two people are looking at each other 
when they suffer from this mutually 
paralyzing anticipation. If they were 
not face to face either or both of them 
might have acted — for they both really 
wanted the thing done. There is much 
food for reflection in the deterrent in- 
fluence of another's presence upon our 
behavior. How seldom, for example, 
do we say, when we arc actually face to 
face with a person, what we thought and 
perhaps boasted that we would say. 
What seemed clear to us in our medi- 



tation has suddenly become complicated 
by what we think the other will think 
that we think or by what we think 
that he thinks. Undoubtedly the ten- 
tativeness of approach and procedure 
is due in some degree to the de- 
sire to speak on the ground of a 
common understanding, but it is only a 
self -flattering deception that can con- 
vince us that this is the chief reason for 
our partial paralysis of conviction. 

The causes of this Fuegian attitude, 
which to some extent makes Hamlets of 
us all, seem to me many and varied. 
Some of them are altogether reprehen- 
sible ; others seem more respectable, but 
prove to be specious under a more care- 
ful examination. Mind your own busi- 
ness has come virtually to be the 
eleventh commandment in our modem 
life. As a protest against the spirit of 
inquisition into one's neighbor's private 
life or belief, this injunction must com- 
mand our approval. The curious busy- 
body and the meddling proselytizer arc 
odious persons. Still there is in our pres- 
ent society far less danger from the 
meddler who makes other people's busi- 
ness his own than there is from the 
spread of the poisonous doctrine that 
one's business consists only of those 
matters which promise to contribute in 
some pretty direct way to one's own ma- 
terial interests. A few days ago I read 
in the morning newspaper a parable of 
the New York world which minds its 
own business. A little child was lost on a 
busy street, and was crying bitterly in 
its panic of confusion. Person aft^t 
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person passed by— clerks, shoppers, 
merchants, theatre-goers, men and wo- 
men, busy and idle — ^a stream of 
"priests and Levites." Finally came a 
poor old negro Samaritan, who paused 
to comfort the child and set it on the 
easy way to its home. Probably most 
of the people who passed by were "kind- 
hearted." Probably all of them would 
have acknowledged after the event that 
the thing to do was to help the child. 
But they were victims of a Fuegian ha- 
bit, a social inhibition (or rather an un- 
social inhibition) which the child's 
distress was not strong enough to over- 
come. The lost child was "none of their 
business." 

We must recognize, then, the large 
premium which society puts on moral 
inertia. The real "primrose path of dal- 
liance" is not a path but a broad high- 
way. The very phrase "disinterested be- 
havior" shows that men are not expected 
to be interested in what does not con- 
duce to their advantage as measured in 
terms of self-advancement of some 
sort. "What is there in it for me?" is 
likely to be the first reaction to any 
situation calling for human exertion. 
And it is only by a resolute act of the 
will that this insidious, selfish suggestion 
can be transcended. But suppose the in- 
itial moral victory has been won, and 
we are really desirous that a good thing 
shall be done or that what we believe 
to be a true doctrine shall be spread, 
why do we find ourselves so often de- 
terred or deflected from our purpose in 
the presence of our fellows? 

One reason, I think, is a kind of fear. 
General McClellan in the Peninsular 
Campaign of 1862, with far greater mil- 
itary resources than his opponents, was 
paralyzed into inaction by the persis- 
tent imagination that he was outnum- 
bered by Johnston and Lee. He acted 
(or refused to act) not on the basis of 
confidence in his own position but on 
what he imagined to be his enemies' 
confidence in their position. This atti- 
tude of mind, of course, not only un- 
nerves the arm of a general, but it saps 



a man's moral courage in every ntna- 
tion It is an astonishingly penrasife 
and dangerous temptation A. has a 
conviction, for example that the "inter- 
national mind" should and will become 
a reality instead of a pious phrase; that 
men can and ought to regard a person 
who speaks a different language or 
lives on the other side of a river as a 
friend and neighbor; that modem nat- 
ional states must go the way of other 
imperfect and limited forms of political 
association, like the fief, the city-state, 
and the tribe; that the chief hindrance 
to this desired consummation is the 
"patriotism" which is inculcated in ten- 
der years, and remains in most minds 
impervious to the maturer solicitations 
of reasonableness and humanity. This 
conviction grows upon A. as he reflects 
upon the inherent absurdity which sub- 
jects the men of broad views and good 
will (like an international group of 
scientists, for example) to the domina- 
tion of chauvinistic minds. He believes 
that the whole ghastly and stupid har- 
ness of international slaughter proceeds 
logically and inevitably from a doctrine 
of nationalism which he finds in hi|^ 
repute in every quarter of the globe. He 
is comforted in his unpopular conviction 
by the realization that every attempt in 
history to widen men's political S3rmpa- 
thies has been opposed as sacrificing 
the most sacred interests of the com- 
munity. Pericles could not conceive a 
"patria" which should include Sparta as 
well as Athens, nor Patrick Henry one 
that should include Connecticut as 
well as Virginia, nor Theodore Roose- 
velt one that should include Italy as w^ 
as the United States. A great many ' 
people today wonder how Pericles and 
Patrick Henry could have had such 
"narrow" views! 

Now when A., fortified by his con- 
viction, finds himself face to face with 
B., who thinks otherwise, A. often 
finds his conviction making demands 
which his courage is not strong enough 
to support. It is not that he changes his 
mind, yielding to E.'s superior argu- 
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which would be a commendable 
; but that his conviction oozes 

His native hue of resolution is 
d o'er with the pale cast of some- 
that resembles thought as the mist 
>les rain. Although reason and 
(m sense should tell him that B.'s 
ns are probably no more carefully 
ated or more honestly held than 
m, yet he experiences a sort of 
I panic lest his should be wrong, 
lot at all unlikely that B. is going 
^ a similar experience, and so the 
vills are deadlocked in Fuegian 
lity because neither A. nor B. has 
urage of his convictions. Much of 
>called toleration in our society 

as John Morley has reminded us, 
thing more than a rather preten- 
way of sacrificing conviction to 
-mity. 

!e, which Ruskin says "is at the 
1 of most great mistakes/' also 
s a deterrent from the straightfor- 
expression of one's convictions, 
will the other person think ? What 

than I say will he think that I 
* Shall I expose myself to possible 
derstanding? Shall I risk being 

to be more or less mistaken in 
id? Shall I "commit" myself, that 
rally "give myself away," or put 
f somehow in another's power to 
my opinions used as a weapon 
it me ? The air is filled with wam- 
)ices, the echoes of our own mis- 
s. We peer anxiously down all 
ths we start to take, to see if there 
)bgoblins of inconsistency lurking 
to turn us back. And we face our 
>or in an unstable equilibrium of 
sion. Professor John Dewey, in a 

magazine article sent from his 
it residence in China, finds the 

for the virtual stagnation of 
se thought not in orthodox ad- 
re to old forms of ancestor wor- 
r Confucian codes, but in the uni- 

custom of "saving one's face." 
conscience but self-consciousness 

cowards of us all. We are so 

to think that we have a mental 



reputation to maintain that we often fail 
to maintain the mentality itself. Just as 
some classes and races in history have 
felt their "honor" most keenly at those 
periods when they were doing least to 
enhance it. 

But surely, some reader may object, 
one need not resort to the harsh judg- 
ments of fear and pride to explain the 
reluctance of a man to commit himself 
in the presence of his neighbor. Is there 
not a reticence that may rise quite com- 
mendably from the modest realization 
of one's own ignorance of fact and lim- 
itation of mind? Is not the very suspen- 
sion of judgment a testimony to one's 
appreciation of the complicated charac- 
ter of many of the apparently simplest 
questions? These are the more respect- 
able, but after all specious, defences of 
the Fuegian ethics. To confuse the re- 
sponsibility of forming an honest opin- 
ion on a subject, using the best of evi- 
dence at our disposal, with the respon- 
sibility for the victory of that opinion 
in the world of to day or to-morrow, 
is one of the -most deplorable of habits. 
It is only the sophist who makes quick 
returns tfie test of the truth of his doc- 
trine. The true philosopher knows that 
there is no desirable persuasion of oth- 
ers that is not the the irresistible infec- 
tion of a persuasion in one's own self. 
"For what reaches the heart must come 
from the heart," as Goethe said. There- 
fore, to plead one's limitations as a 
reason for not having an opinion is to 
plead guilty to the charge of neglecting 
a most important duty; and to refrain 
from the expression of one's opinion on 
the ground that there are many minds 
on the subject is to prove recreant to 
the duty and privilege of making our 
contribution, such as it is, to man's 
emancipation from old error and new 
prejudice. 

Leadership is sorely needed. Because 
a considerable task of the last two or 
three centuries has been the liberation 
of man from authorities in state and 
church which could not justify them- 
selves before the high court of reason. 
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we have perh24)s leaned too far to the 
side of popular infallibility. The voice 
of the people is not the voice of God — 
if by the people is meant the uninstruc- 
ted masses. Popular suffrage, as Sir 
Henry Maine pointed out a generation 
ago, would have defeated most of the 
measures which have brought improve- 
ment to the human race. Contrary to the 
representation of the reactionaries who 
see in our society an eager and perva- 
asive radicalism which needs to be held 
firmly in check, the vast majority of 
men are bound hand and foot in the 
grave-clothes of customary conserva- 
tism. To flatter this tyranny of custom 
by acquiescence of deference is to ab- 
dicate such power of leadership as we 
are able to exert. 

Maeterlinck speaks somewhere of 
**our over-anxious morality." The less 
elegant but more vivid expression is 
"pussy-footing." A morality too prec- 
ious to be used is a liability and not an 
asset. One thinks of the "righteousness" 
of the Pharisees, which was absorbed 
in the severe task of making no mis- 
takes! That is the morality of custom, 
the "dingy uniformity" of the tribal 



ethics, as Dean Inge calls it The tribe 
lives in the midst of a vast network of 
inhabitations, tabus, manas. Ceremony b 
religion. Custom is law. To conform is 
the fulfilling of the law. Only where the 
cake of custom has been broken 
through, only where some brave man 
has dared to face his neighbor and 
speak out the thing that were best to be 
done, even if it ran counter to the cus- 
tom of a millennium, has there been 
progress. And only so will there be pro- 
gress to the end of time. There are but 
two eventual attitudes towards this 
question of responsibility for the educa- 
tion of custom and convention into the 
perfect law of liberty. One is the Fucg- 
ian ethics, where man faces man eadi 
mesmerised by his reflection in the oA- 
er's eye, reduced by fear or pride or 
petty modesty to the silence of mean 
calculation or mistaken deference; the 
other is the ethics of the prophet, Ac 
"Forth-speaker," who breaks the dead- 
lock of wills reduced by custom to in- 
ertia, and liberates the "Word" which 
now as in the beginning is the source 
of all spiritual life. 



AFTER THE BALLOT— WHAT? 



BY ANNA CARLIN SPENCER 



IN the year 1638 the Reverend Thom- 
as Hooker of Hartford, Connecticut, 
preached the famous sermon which it is 
claimed gave the impetus toward adop- 
tion of the "Fundamental Orders" 
which entitled the three towns of Wind- 
sor, Hartford and Wethersfield to the 
renown of pioneers in democratic gov- 
ernment in the new world. Without ref- 
erence to the king, parliament or nation 
of Great Britain these "freemen" of 
Connecticut declared their intention to 
"associate and conjoin" themselves "to- 
gether as one Public State or Common- 
wealth," in "civil affairs to be guided 
and governed according to such Laws, 
Rules, Orders and Decrees as shall be 



made, ordered and decreed." Governor 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, it will be 
remembered, remonstrated with Mr. 
Hooker concerning the sentiments of 
the sermon which had so much power 
over the session of the General Court 
before which it was preached. Governor 
Winthrop urged the "unwarrantable- 
ness and unsafeness of referring mat- 
ters of counsel or judicature to the body 
of the people" since "the wiser part is 
always the lesser." But Thomas Hooker 
laid down, as his primary principle, that 
"the choice of public magistrates be- 
longs unto the people by God's allow- 
ance ;" and, as the second principle, that 
"they who have power to appoint ofB- 
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cers and magistrates have power also to 
set the bounds and limitations of the 
power and place unto which they call 
them." And all this followed from his 
conviction that "the foundation of auth- 
ority is laid firstly in the free consent of 
the people." 

In 1848 the first Woman's Rights 
meeting was called in Seneca Falls, New 
York, to make a conscious and public 
attempt to apply these principles to wo- 
men, as of right a part of "the people" 
in the body politic, as well as in the 
home. All the great sayings of the fath- 
ers were at that famous (in its time 
infamous) meeting restated and applied 
to the feminine half of the population 
of the United States. 

In 1851 in the City of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, at the first national con- 
vention in behalf of Women's Rights, 
Wendell Phillips offered resolutions 
which became the battle cry of the new 
movement, and among those resolutions 
was one which declared "that the demo- 
crat or reformer who denies suffrage to 
women is a democrat only because he 
was not bom a noble and one of those 
levellers who are willing to level only 
down to themselves." Emerson joined 
this band of reformers who aimed to 
extend to women the democratic prin- 
ciple and his famous lecture on "Wo- 
man," delivered in 1852, suggested all 
that has been since achieved in the 
equality of the sexes. Theodore Parker 
in 1853, in his sermon on "The Public 
Function of Woman" gave the keynote 
for the coming struggle in his often 
quoted words: "Woman's function, like 
charity, begins at home ; then, like char- 
ity, goes everywhere." 

The way has been long and for many 
years a hard one for those who have 
seen that democracy in the United 
States could not exist half enfranchised 
and half politically irresponsible. At 
last the victory, too long delayed for the 
higher interests of men as of women, 
has come. In spite of the announcement 
of the "Association opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of the Franchise to Wo- 



men" that they will continue to live an4 
work, the Constitution of the United 
States now secures to women their full 
citizenship. Much remains to be done tp 
organize in law and custom, in education, 
and in practical affairs full equality of 
opportunity and full responsibility for 
mutual service to home, children, the 
State and the Nation; but the basic 
foundation of a truly democratic gov- 
ernment is laid and there is a chance 
for all men and women alike to woi;k 
out the real salvation of society without 
artificial restjgmts upon either sex. 

Into what a^Misordered and misery- 
laden world have women entered as new 
voters ! Not only in our own but in most 
of the countries of the world they will 
from henceforth be held responsible for. 
the reconstruction of national and in- 
ternational life, so torn to fragments by 
the war. How ashamed men should be 
that the opportunity of women to "learn 
by doing" in the political, legal and so- 
cial fields has been delayed so long that 
women have this new task put upon 
them when men have plunged the whole 
world into chaos! Women have not the 
wisdom needed to decide how they 
should vote and act in such confusing 
conditions. Perhaps, had they been long- 
er associated with men in actual public 
effort for the public good, the good and 
wise of both sexes might have saved the 
world from some of the last mistakes. 

That is not however the concern of to- 
day. As the Persian proverb says, "It 
is not given to omnipotence itself to 
make that which hath been as if it were 
not." The present duty is to hurry the 
processes of educational preparation for 
the stupendous tasks which are now be- 
fore women as before men. There are 
encouraging signs that most women are 
taking their new duties seriously. While 
they have the same partisanship as men, 
theirs is not yet — let us hope never will 
be — ^hardened into such mechanical 
tyranny of party. They have the same 
limitations of vision, but happily the 
limitations of men and of women tend 
to differentiate along certain vital lines. 
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because of their differing functional de- 
velopment, and hence, although two bad 
things do not make one good, two in- 
complete things may supplement or 
somewhat balance each other. 

At bottom most women do want the 
right thing done and the discipline of 
family life tends to make them keen, in 
matters of social need, for moral pro- 
tection and health of body and mind. So 
that the affairs of personal and family 
welfare have a better chance now than 
they had under strictly masculine gov- 
ernment to get the attention required. It 
is quite possible that now we may have 
as large appropriations from the Nat- 
ional Government for the saving, the 
nurture and the education of children 
as we have long had for the development 
of the best breeds of hogs and cattle. 
It is quite possible also that the prac- 
tical genius of women, that passion for 
getting necessary things done, no matter 
how, which has been bred in them by 
the exigencies of family life, may start 
a public house-cleaning which may be a 
salutary if not a comfortable experience. 
Women's house-cleaning habits, so irk- 
some to men, were all society had to de- 
pend upcm to keep the material life sweet 
and wholesome before sanitary science 
was bom and men themselves took to 



city-cleaning. Political science has as yet 
hardly opened its infant eyes. We say 
we want to be democratic but we have 
not yet mastered the A, S, C of the 
mechanics of democracy. Women will 
be impatient of words, without deeds. 
They often act without sufiident 
thought, but they have never yet, when 
given any power anywhere, been con- 
tent to talk about things that need to be 
done without trying to do them. Hence 
it may be for the advantage of our com- 
mon life that the restless energy of wo- 
men is at last focussed upon public ser- 
vice. 

In this "solemn" and terrible "refer- 
endum" in the United States when, for 
the first time in our history, the presi- 
dential election hinges upon our sense 
of world relationship and our judgment 
as to the value or futility of the existing 
League of Nations, women have a hard 
school in which to learn their lessons of 
public duty. Their only safety lies in 
earnest study of historical and present 
facts, and in the cultivation of noble 
ideals of patriotism and international 
good-will. It is encouraging to find the 
women of the Ethical Societies united m 
such study and in such devotion to right 
and fraternity. 



CAUSES OF MARRIAGE-FAILURE* 



BY ALFRED W. MARTIN 



THHE oft-repeated assertion that mod- 
■■• em marriage is a failure lacks ade- 
quate evidence to support it. The 
statistics which seem to warrant the 
statement are easily misread, even as 
are those relating to crime. Statistics 
tell us that more misdeeds are reported 
than ever before. True, but this does 
not prove that more have been commit- 
ted. It only proves that facilities for 



♦Being Chapter IX in the series of tWelve 
short chapters by KCr. Martin on The Mod- 
em Ideal of Marriage, just published in 
attractive hook form. 



reporting have greatly improved. And 
the reason crimes, misalliances and di- 
vorces are reported (and read with such 
avidity by scandal-mongers) is that they 
are unusual. That shocking affair in 
high society to which the newspapers 
devoted two columns, far from repre- 
senting the warp and woof of society, 
represents only the break of a thread, 
or the disarrangement of some one 
fabric, stopping for a while perhaps, a 
single loom in the vast operations of the 
human world, all of which are being 
carried on unobstrusively, quietly, nor- 
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with no heralding of their 
ements by the public press. A 
m occurs at sea or on a railroad 
istantly the Associated Press re- 
the ghastly story with all its 
details; but nothing whatever do 
wspapers tell of the thousands of 
I and trains which on that same 
irried multitudes to their destina- 
1 safety. Very startling it is to 
hat out of every thousand mar- 
eighty-five are likely to end in 
e. But it should not be forgotten 
mt of this same thousand, nine 
cd and fifteen are to continue in 
measure of harmony and love, 
do our dailies prove that security 
irtue are the common order of 
y and are taken ior g^nted. 
literature could be more untrue 
total facts of modem social life 
he plays and novels which would 
it appear that licentious associa- 
md illegitimate ties have displaced 
romance and wholesome love. 
Dne knows that lax views of mar- 
are becoming increasingly preva- 
liat novelist*? and playwrights who 
to know better, are purveying 
les of "temporary" or "experi- 
I" marriages and that these are 
freely, unblushingly discussed at 
-parties and receptions. Yet 
g could be further from the truth 
to maintain that the conscience 
: majority approves and endorses 
[octrines and practices. For every 
Oman who prides herself on the 
issiveness and impartiality shown 
• readiness and eagerness to dis- 
hese irr^ularities and novel pro- 
, there are a thousand who abhor 
and protest against them as the 
signs of moral sepsis and de- 
icy. Don't mistake the eddies of 
froth that float on the surface 
! social stream for the main cur- 
for that still flows untainted 
:h the gathered scum. Over 
t the pathological marital mis- 
^rted by an unethicized press 
the hosts of normal happy mar- 



riages whose success is never voiced 
abroad but sacredly cherished in strict- 
est privacy. 

And yet it behooves us frankly to 
recognize the fact that divorce is on 
the increase and to search out more 
diligently the causes that produce in- 
felicity and failure in marriage. Chief 
among these, perhaps, is the entering 
upon marriage with one or more false 
notions which are promptly reflected in 
wedded life. Let me enumerate the 
most prevalent of these. First, the no- 
tion that the prime object to be attained 
is mutual happiness. Happiness, it has 
been said, is what human life is for 
and marriage is a means for realizing 
that end. But neither of these proposi- 
tions is true. The real aim of human 
life is the unfolding of all its latent 
possibilities of thought-power, heart- 
power, will-power, service-power. Every 
young man and woman therefore, as 
they start out on the sea of life should 
first provide themselves with a life- 
chart of this aim; then, calling aboard 
the crew of their powers, spread the 
canvas of consecration to that life-aim, 
and steering out into the broad ocean of 
opportunity, leave a cargo of beneficent 
influence at every port they touch. 
Nor, again, is marriage to be construed 
as a means for realizing mutual hap- 
piness. Its real prime object is mutual 
development and deepening of char- 
acter, which brings happiness as the 
sweet sequel of that blessed purpose. 
For, happiness is never something to be 
pursued directly. Rather it is one of 
those exquisite surprises that comes to 
us when we have abandoned all thought 
of it. Never should it be the immedi- 
ate object of our endeavor because 
if it comes at all it can be only as the 
surprise-sequel to some worthy pursuit. 
To be gotten it must be forgotten. 
The moment of supreme bliss in which 
Faust exclaimed, "Verweile, du bist 
schon" was the moment in which his 
high purpose was fulfilled and the 
marshy, miasmatic land was redeemed 
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and fitted for the habitation of genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

So in devotion to fulfillment of the 
supreme purpose of marriage, mutual 
development, each seeking to bring to 
light the hidden potentialities in the 
other, there comes happiness in ever 
larger measure as a surprise-sequel at 
every step of the way. 

A second false notion with which 
marriage is often entered upon disas- 
trously is the notion that it is a kind of 
enchanted fairy isle of continuous guar- 
anteed bliss in which mutual adjustment 
is automatically secured by the very 
adoption of the marriage relation. Too 
many young people fancy that mutual 
adjustment is an asset with which mar- 
ried life starts, whereas it is a process 
that has to be lovingly worked out all 
the way. On their wedding day they 
are not married, they then begin to be 
married, because marriage is a con- 
tinuous process of interlinking two souls 
with its deep below deep of divine re- 
vealing. Marriage inevitably involves 
for most people who enter it, some 
measure of mutual adjustment. Far 
from being an acquisition synchronous 
with the sealing of the marriage bond, 
it is a goal to be striven for with 
consecrated endeavor by both husband 
and wife. And never was the call to 
such consecration so imperative as now 
when the individualities of men and 
women are becoming increasingly de- 
veloped amid new educational oppor- 
tunities and the task of mutual adjust- 
ment is all the more difficult. Yet, 
whatever its degree, the difficulty can 
always be overcome as long as the su- 
preme purpose of marriage is kept clear- 
ly in view. 

A third cause for marriage- failure 
lies in the all too common notion that 
love is an instinctive emotion which 
furnishes an all-sufficing basis for 
marriage, thus ignoring the double 
foundation on which marriage must 
rest if it is to approximate the mental 
picture of what is supremely desir- 
able. To build on sex-attraction 



alone, in utter disregard of com- 
munity of interests and tastes, is to 
invite disaster. This is the import- 
ant truth which the plajrwright 
George Middleton illustrates in his 
Nowadays. Sam Dawson, the son 
of an eminently respectable con- 
tractor, has fallen in love with Betty, 
a pretty girl "of roimd the comer," 
and in his impetuous responsiveness 
to sensuous beauty, marries her. 
After a brief period in which the 
senses have had free rein and he 
has feasted to satiety on face and 
form, he wakens to realization of the 
insufficiency of the foundation on 
which his marriage rests. Surely no 
more imperative duty devolves upon 
those who teach ethics to our young 
people than to protect them, as far 
as instruction can, from the danger 
of that catastrophe, certain to ensue 
upon a marriage in which instinctive 
sex-attraction is allowed to serve as 
the complete foundation for it. Let 
it be made clear that love, far from 
being an instinctive emotion that may 
safely be trusted to take care of it- 
self, is, like the marble in the rough 
shapeless block, material out of which 
the finest statue of hiunan relations 
is to be carved. "Love," says Ellen 
Key, "is not an end in itself so far 
that it may remain unfruitful. It 
must give life, if not new living beings, 
then new values; it must enrich Ac 
lovers themselves and through them 
mankind." 

Much less frequent but equally des- 
tined for disaster is the marriage based 
on spiritual endowment, on likeness of 
interests and tastes alone, regardless of 
biological considerations. For in this 
case, exemplified by the artist who 
married a woman nine years his senior, 
while there will be deep spiritual satis- 
faction and joy for a time, the mis- 
take that has been made promptly 
comes to light, casts its shadow over 
the. union and works out its own tragic 
fate. To be sure there are occasional 
exceptions to this result both in the 
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case of those whose union has been 
founded on instinctive sex-attraction 
alone and in the case of those who 
made community of interests and tastes 
the sole ground of their marriage, but 
these exceptions (notably in the case of 
the Brownings) do but prove the rule 
of marriage-failure issuing from a lack 
of one or the other of the two neces- 
sary bases for approximating realiza- 
tion of the modem ideal. 

A fourth false notion to be classed 
with the preceding in the category of 
causes for marriage-failure is the notion 
that the poetry of marriage will perdurc 
of itself regardless of any special at- 
tention being paid to it, whereas there 
are inexorable conditions upon which 
Its preservation invariably depends. In 
the experience of every wedded pair 
there comes a time when the love that 
characterized the heyday of youth is 
in danger of deteriorating into some- 
thing dull, prosaic, commonplace, 
rather than developing into a thing of 
beauty "and power, transcending all one's 
dreams of what love may become. If 
in that critical hour the passive joy 
of being loved has not been subordi- 
nated to active, serviceful love, if the 
friendship-love that culminated in mar- 
riage be not made by each an instru- 
ment for enriching and ennobling their 
one life, they inevitably face failure and 
it will be irredeemable failure unless 
they come to themselves and dedicate 
themselves anew to the ideal they have 
dishonored and disowned. 

This is one of the ethical lessons 
brought home to us in Mr. Middle- 
ton's play, The Road Together, In 
the life of Wallace and Dora there 
came just such a time when, through 
heedlessness, they allowed their mar- 
riage to cease functioning as a means 
to the enhancement of their spiritual 
development. And when deterioration 
had set in she turned to Fred and he 
to Julia. To avert the danger of 
such disaster, superinduced by "getting 
used to each other", there must be 
constant watchfulness on the part of 



both never to take each other's affection 
and ministrations as matters of course, 
never to treat with indifference the 
little attentions and courtesies of daily 
togetherness, else will these two merely 
exist, he the breadwinner and she the 
housekeeper, accepting each other's good 
qualities as one accepts money due, 
tolerating each other's defects as one 
puts up with a smoking chimney. The 
surest safeguard against such a marital 
denouement is in letting the love-making 
that led to their becoming engaged 
lead up to another love-making that 
begins only after they are married. 
And for this deeper love-making the 
surest guarantee is cultivation of second 
sight, the power of ideally appreciating 
another, seeing that other in the light 
of latent spiritual potentialities. Every 
day the husband should see in his wife 
the ideal to which she aspires and 
which he is to assist in realizing, even 
as she should see his and help him to 
make it real. "The only way to 
keep the love of a life-comrade," it 
has been wisely said, "is by winning 
it afresh every day." 

During the last century it was the 
customary practice of novelists to pre- 
sent the readers with an engaging 
picture of the courtship of two young 
people "destined" for each other. With 
what dramatic ingenuity and skill did 
the author succeed in securing for the 
lovers a safe passage over the sea of 
misunderstandings and tribulations that 
often threatened to shipwreck their love. 
And how persuasively he assured us 
that after the nuptial ceremonies "they 
lived happy ever after." But we may 
justly be pardoned for our scepticism 
if this youthful pair thought of their 
wedding as the last page in the book 
of romance rather than as the beginning 
of a new chapter in a never ending 
story of romance. I confess that I am 
not in the habit of congratulating 
young people when they become en- 
gaged. I think we can do something 
better for them than that. We can 
wish for them the fulfillment of every 
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reasonable expectation and desire, 
through mutual fidelity to the ideal of 
marriage, as they enter on the untrod- 



den path in which happiness is not 
fotmd ready-made, but, like the legen- 
dary manna, must be made afresh daily. 



ARE THE FOREIGN BORN A MENACE?* 



BY HENRY NEUMANN 



"^ipHERE is no danger to our coimtry 
JL now except from the foreigners; 
and they are going to wreck it if we let 
them." The other members of the Mer- 
chants' Club nodded in grave assent. 
An outsider ventured the suggestion 
that a similar fear had proved itself un- 
warranted seventy-five years ago. He 
mentioned the "Know-Nothing" move- 
ment. He told how a New England 
mob had burned down a convent : "Irish 
Catholics were the menace then. Do 
we fear them today when their ntmibers 
and their powers are greater than they 
were in 1850?" But the hearers were 
unimpressed. It takes more than the 
citing of a historic parallel to banish an 
emotion. 

There was another appeal that might 
perhaps have been a bit more effective. 
Consider the sons and daughters of the 
immigrants who came from the bad part 
of Europe thirty years ago. Is their 
record altogether disquieting? The 
eagerness of the children to speak the 
language of the adopted land, to salute 
its flag, to make its God their own God, 
surely ought to be known to more than 
the settlement workers and teachers of 
our many East Sides. No statutes are 
needed to make the youngsters talk 
English. Perhaps nothing prompts 
them to learn more gladly than the 
very clinging of their parents to the 
mother tongue. The situation has its 
decidedly tragic aspects in the gulf 
created between the generations. Its 



* An address delivered before the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture in February, 
1920. 



hopeful side is the keen desire of the 
young to become American. 

And what sort do they make? Take 
the single matter of lawlessness. On 
page 462 of the second report of the 
Provost Marshal General on the war, 
we find this testimony on offenses com- 
mitted by the boys in the army : Of the 
foreign-bom who registered for the 
draft, a percentage of one and four- 
fifths was reported for desertion. A 
bad record? Compare it with the show- 
ing of the native lads. The percentage 
of the latter was three and one-fifth: 
among the lads bom over here, this 
particularly grave offense was almost 
twice as frequent as it was among the 
foreign-bom. Indeed it is not at all 
improbable that the proportion of ac- 
tual offenses was even higher. It would 
hardly be unnatural for officers impress- 
ed with the importance of the army as a 
school to teach foreigners obedience to 
be slightly more exacting in their treat- 
ment of lads with other than Anglo- 
Saxon names. 

In any event, this record should do 
something to calm the unduly anxious. 
It fits in with other observations of the 
conduct of the immigrant's children. 
For the young, America is the land of 
lands. Her hopefulness is the spirit of 
youth; her chivalry is youth's; the face 
she shows the young is a friendly face, 
itself young. The child reared in the 
New York slum or the Pennsylvania 
mining camp looks forward to getting 
out some day into something better. 
Being young, he is quite ready to be- 
lieve that in this country all things are 
possible to those who try. 
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ss not this fact however illustrate 

:e by contrast why the father is so 

more of a problem? The par- 

00 were once warmed by an ardor 
nr own ; but it has been chilled by 
ision. Here is an instance men- 

1 by a writer sent to report upon 
'ear's strike in Lawrence, Massa- 
tts :♦ 

years, the textile manufacturers have 
I on a policy of gathering in the peas- 
f Eastern and Southeastern Europe to 
e the looms of New England. This pol- 

importation was so valuable that one 
n...when diarged with violating the 
ict Labor Law was willing to com- 
« with the Government by paying fifty 
nd dollars, in view of which action 
cords were sealed and the public was 
n ignorance of the transgression. The 
can Woolen Company posted litho- 

throughout the Balkans depicting one 
ir factories as a magnificent edifice, a 
lie palace of Midas, through one portal 
ich an army of ragged peasants march- 
y to emerge from a neighboring door- 
[)lendidly arrayed and bearing trophies, 
fortunately actualities and visions are 
lied. In red brick factories, the Eu- 
. peasant has tended the looms and 
*ceived at the end of the week less 
I living wage. The Lawrence manu- 
*r has not so much as justified the 
inwritten promise of his posters; he 
one nothing comprehensive to make 
cans of these disillusioned immi- 

IS this mean that America is to be 
ore than a place to make money? 
ist indeed be more; but until it is 
St a place where a man can make 
ne, it need not occasion wonder 
he parents who find it unfriendly 
t join their children in singing its 
s. The first step toward winning 
Dreigner toward that uncompelled 
ion which alone endures, is to try 
5 dispassionately why some have 
►f it than others. The chief rea- 
we venture to think, will not be 
in the foreigner's obstinacy or in 
J propaganda. It is in the condi- 
that keep him from making a hu- 
home. Say if we will that the 

e Nation, AprU 20, 1919. P. 650. 



tenement in the slums and the one-room 
shack in the mining camp have no busi- 
ness to shut out the vision of America's 
more representative offerings; but they 
do shut it out, and the blame is not 
wholly the immigrant's. It is safe to 
say that nothing will so hasten the pro- 
cess of making an American of him as 
giving him a man's chance to make a 
home worthy of the name. When peo- 
ple declaim against the menace of the 
foreign-born today, have they in mind 
the ones who 'have bought their own 
homes. iWhich class do they mean? 

It will also help to allay undue feel- 
ing if we realize that guest though the 
foreigner is, there is a sense in which 
that designation is not wholly accurate. 
The guest in a household is invited for 
his own sake. The motive in inviting a 
guest to an inn, however, is different. 
If the immigrant can fairly be called a 
guest, is it not in the latter sense of the 
one who is expected to pay? Why 
were the New England mill owners so 
eager to have him stay with us? Time 
and again when labor unions have pro- 
posed shutting the door against him,, 
manufacturers' associations have pro- 
tested that it must be kept open. The 
foreigner is needed; for in return for 
his keep he contributes his labor, ninety 
per cent of the labor in our cotton milts, 
fifty in the shoe industry, seventy in 
the bituminous coal mines, eighty in 
the furniture and leather industries, 
eighty-five in the meat packing houses, 
eighty-seven in the woolen mills, and no 
less than ninety-five per cent in the 
sugar refineries and the clothing indus- 
tries. Surely the immigrant is paying 
his way. The strength of his arms is 
in every roadbed over which we ride. 
It is in the foundations of the homes 
where we live. It weaves our gar- 
ments; it brings our food; it lights our 
cities; it keeps us warm. In a hun- 
dred ways the sweat of the foreign- 
bom is pouring itself out in payment of 
their keep. 

Suppose that among the women who 
are over-conscious of their Anglo-Saxon 
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blood at this time, a vote could be 
taken on the proposition that a million 
servant girls, let us say, be imported. 
If that number could be induced to 
come, would the vote of the women be 
against it? And would it be wholly 
correct to say that the girls would be 
welcomed out of disinterested desire to 
promote their welfare? And if it were 
left to a vote of the housewives to de- 
cide how many of these importations 
from Finland or Poland should be ad- 
mitted, would not their preference in- 
cline to admitting two millions rather 
than one? How much easier upon 
purse and nerves the servant problem 
becomes when your advertisement for 
help is answered politely by two defer- 
ential servants instead of being scorned 
by one "independent" lady! 

The husband's servant problem is 
much the same. Would not the aver- 
age employer rather have five men ap- 
ply to him for a job than one? Where 
he has a choice between two workers 
equally skilled, is he not likely to pre- 
fer the non-unionist and less "inde- 
pendent"? The employer who looks 
beyond his own factory to the ultimate 
welfare of the nation would reason dif- 
ferently. The majority of his fellows, 
however, want the supply of workers to 
be always larger than the demand; and 
the more easily contented the type of 
worker, the better from this point of 
view. 

No, it hardly does to think of the 
immigrant as a guest in the home. .And 
even the analogy of guest at the inn 
will scarcely suffice just now. The 
guest at the inn is never accused of 
wanting to set the inn on fire when he 
says that the landlord has not treated 
him well. 

It would be a good deal fairer to ask 
to what extent the menace wc fear 
from the immigrant is due to his being 
a foreigner or to his being a sweated 
underpaid worker. The difference is 
essential. There are vast regions in our 
country where disease and squalor can 
by no means be attributed to the immi- 



grant, for the simple reason that the 
people are natives. The poor whites of 
the South, for example, were all born 
here. There is no reason under the 
sun why the standards of the foreign- 
born should constitute a menace except 
the fact that those who should know 
better find it profitable to keep them 
low. Turn back for illustration to the 
methods of the New England mill own- 
ers who violated the Contract Labor 
Law in importing weavers. Other mill 
workers had succeeded through that an- 
athematized institution, the labor union, 
in getting a living wage. Why did the 
aliens in Lawrence get pay that con- 
demned them to live in filth? The re- 
port of the investigator whom wc have 
quoted says: 

These emigrants were distributed so that 
no more than fifteen per cent of any one 
race were employed in a single mill and the 
apportionment was dispassionately determ- 
ined so that men and women racially hostik 
to one another worked side by side. This 
was to render organization impossible and 
thus keep wages low. 

It is impossible to read these words 
without blushing. Racial hostility, if 
not encouraged, at least not discouraged, 
but used in order to keep wages low I 
How we love to think of America as 
the land where the old-world hatreds 
die to give birth to a nobler concord! 
Our schools hold this ideal up before 
the eyes of our children. Our settle- 
ments and Americanization societies in- 
terpret it to the adults. Yet here arc 
natives only too quick to take advantage 
of these disruptive animosities, for what 
exalted purpose? To keep wages low, 
to condemn the immigrant to the very 
standards we urge against him, to un- 
derfeed his children, blight his hopes of 
a humanly livable existence and thus 
ultimately breed the agitations which 
give the foreigner a further bad name. 

Is it not plain that back of all this 
trouble is the labor problem? The real 
immigrant problem is not so much a 
problem of ^migrant or native as it is 
the world-wide economic problem. In 
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tnd the Labor Movement has* 
to lengths our American Federa- 
){ Labor has not yet attempted; 
he British Labor Movement has 
■y small number of foreigners. 

is much nearer to revolution 

America. Is it because there are 

foreigners in the Italian Labor 

ment? To-day's unrest is uni- 

l; and the foreigner in America 

diflFerent from native workers 
where in rising against intoler- 
:onditions. Nay, it is well to re- 
)er that in America the group 
1 has gone furthest in its actual 
nuances has been a group of 
IS. No body of foreigners ever 
eded in forcing such an immedi- 
hange as the railroad men did 
; summer of 1916 when they had 
ation by the throat and said, "If 

not give us our eight-hour day, 
ill tie up every line in this coun- 

The membership in the railroad 
s is almost entirely American. It 
tsc very men who are proposing 
Plumb Plan, a modification of 

the British workers call Guild 
lism. Let us not confuse the 

1 by shouting "foreign menace". 
^*hole world is seething with un- 

r play of course is required on 
sides. No one will deny that it 
» duty of the foreigner to learn 
mguage of his adopted land, to 
its laws, to enter into the spirit 
e country and do his utmost for 
f he is to ofFer criticisms or sug- 
changes, he must remember that 
sm always comes best from 

who show first of all that they 
date what is good in American 
utions. Our immigrants are 

willing in the main to do this, 
erson acquainted with the facts 
s the immigrant more lawless 

the native. The overwhelming 
rity of our foreign population, 
5 as well as children, desire to 
ne citizens and bear their full 

of the common burden. 



The particularly hard task just now 
is to convince the native American of 
his share in the joint obligation. He 
thinks his duty begins and ends with 
teaching the foreigner English and 
yelling at him to obey the law. It is 
vastly more than this and its spirit is 
utterly different. His first task must 
be to rid his mind of the false idea 
that he is a benevolent host acting tot 
of pure kindness. In the second place, 
would it not be a good thing if he 
tried to learn just what sort of person 
this immigrant is, how he feels and 
thinks and really acts?^ Why, for ex- 
ample, are so many applying for pass- 
ports to go back home? Why this 
eagerness to get out of the country 
we thought represented the last word 
in desirability? Many foreigners arc 
returning simply because they want 
to see their relatives. Many however 
are going for reasons that are scarcely 
flattering to our pride but are tre- 
mendously instructive if we will let 
them be so. 

For one thing, the thinking immi- 
grant of the kind our country should 
most of all want to keep here, has 
learned that America is years behind 
Europe in the simplest of social legis- 
lation. Many states now have work- 
ingmen's compensation laws ; but most 
of them have scarcely begun to reach 
the progress made in Europe. We 
still have child labor in America. For 
years Mr. Sweet has blocked the ef- 
forts of the women of New York to 
get a law passed limiting the labor of 
women to eight hours a day. Most 
of the countries in Europe have state 
health insurance. Over here the ma- 
jority of our people have never even 
heard the name. A bill on the sub- 
ject was overwhelmingly defeated last 
year by the wise men of Albany who 
sat in judgment upon the fitness of 
five Socialistic assemblymen to help 
legislate for a modem industrial state. 

When you hear men with a foreign 
accent compare our country unfavor- 
ably in these respects ^ith E\»raQ^, *^ 
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is natural to feel Resentment at what 
looks like such grossly bad taste. 
Would it not be well, however, to re- 
flect that many a criticism uttered by 
persons whom one may not like may 
nevertheless be true and therefore 
valuable criticism? In this case it 
may be doubly useful because, com- 
ing from an outsider, it brings in a 
new point of view. Would it not be 
to our advantage if we set ourselves 
to finding out what is the root of to- 
day's discontent? 

Many an immigrant would tell us 
that he is going back because he 
fears that America is likely to be- 
come as militaristic as the lands he 
knew on the other side. Our for- 
eign-born are in a position to dis- 
pel the romantic self-deceptions en- 
gendered in multitudes of our people 
to whom our participation in the war 
was nothing more than a glorious 
succession of lovely thrills, one 
Fourth of July after another. These 
immigrants know from hard experi- 
ence in Europe what happens when 
the militaristic spirit takes possession 
of a land. They fear that America 
is headed in that direction. Per- 
haps their fears are ungrounded. 
Perhaps their whole point of view is 
mistaken. At any rate, would it not 
help America to see this problem for 
a while through their eyes? 

Our recent orgies of raids and 
terrorism have given our country a 
far worse name than it deserves. 
Immigrants without the least desire 
to provoke a revolution by either 
violent or peaceful methods, have be- 
come alarmed at these exhibitions of 
irresponsible lawless terror by Gov- 
ernment officials. They see readily 
enough that men who have com- 
mitted crimes should be punished 
after fair trial by jury in open court; 
but there is a difference between this 
method and that of raids and de- 
portations after secret hearings be- 
fore a few bureaucrats. If this can 
happen to one batch of suspects. 



supposing even that they did com- 
mit a crime, what is to prevent its 
happening to thousands of odier 
foreign-born persons whom officials 
for one reason or another dislike? 
Do injustice to those who have com- 
mitted wrong, and you break down 
the barriers that keep you from 
dealing unjustly with those who 
have done no wrong. Men fear to 
make homes in a land where their 
stay is at the mere whim of any 
group of public officers. 

These criticisms by the immigrant 
do not flatter our pride; but precise- 
ly to the degree in which we love 
and honor the good name of Ameri- 
ca, we shall be ashamed that there 
has been any occasion for them. The 
natives have not yet done their full 
share of the reciprocal duty. They 
have allowed the boiling blood of 
war-time and its aftermath to drive 
many of our problems into a false 
perspective. As one immigrant put 
it, "During the war we were praised 
to the skies to compensate us for the 
drafting of our sons and to induce 
us to buy Liberty Bonds. We were 
good enough to borrow money from; 
and now when we want to take a 
hand in making more real the de- 
mocracy of our common country, we 
are called a menace." 

As a matter of fact, the immigrant 
is a menace; but a menace to whom, 
a menace to what? The immigrant 
who is willing to act as strike-bearer 
is to be welcomed. The immigrant 
who is willing to sleep six in a room 
will be encouraged. The immigrant 
who will take whatever is handed to 
him and keep silent at all times 
may come in. Nay, at a pinch we 
may even welcome the immigrant 
who will join the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, whose program does 
not look much beyond the mere rais- 
ing of wages and has no remedy for 
proflteering on the part of employers 
but proflteering on the part of labor. 
But the immigrant who has dared to 
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that there is a better solution 

ur industrial ills must be kept 

Recognize the fact frankly that 

^pe is indeed a menace to Amer- 

He is a menace to the Ameri- 

jpresented by Gary, Burleson, 

and Sweet. For the fact of the 

T is that there are two Ameri- 

One was the simple liberty- 

f America of JeflFerson and Lin- 

That America was young in 

It was full of faith in the 

ion man. It trusted the power 

!edom to bring out the best in 

and by that faith it lifted up 
elf-respect and initiative in the 
lonest. But that America has 

at least temporarily. Its place 
»een taken by another America, 
oung and hopeful and unafraid, 
3ld and case-hardened and tim- 
It is an America flushed for 
loment with material prosperity 
)Ower, heated with the pride of 
y, with national conceit, with 
anic desire to hold on to dis- 
ed institutions though all the 
of the world is learning that 

old ways are dead or djring. 

that America the immigrant is 
i a menace. And this is the 



very reason why he should be en- 
couraged to come here. Just because 
he is a menace to Tory and Junker 
America, he is needed to help build 
that real America which far from 
fearing constructive new ideas, wel- 
comes them as the very breath of its 
being. If the immigrant is to do a 
man's work over here, he must be 
allowed to bring along a man's mind. 
We have no right to ask him to bring 
only his labor and to check his brains 
at Ellis Island as you check your hat 
at the opera. If America is to benefit 
from his labor, only an America for- 
getful of what has made her name 
great will want him to leave his in- 
telligence behind and do nothing to 
help form the public opinion which 
decides how he and his children and 
all the children of the land shall live. 
A democratic America will say, "Be- 
cause you work here, this is your 
home too as well as ours. Now let us 
work together to make it a better 
home." The true America welcomes 
the immigrant's mind. She needs it 
to help the mind in her native sons and 
daughters make America more Ameri- 
can. 



THE CONFIDENCE OF 1920 



BY FREDERICK J. GOULD 



■IICH religion will lead civiliza- 
tion ? That which feels the great- 
onfidence in humanity's future; 
vhich best appreciates the values 
manity, future, present and past. 
5 could write an epistle, after the 
Testament manner, to the reli- 
and philosophies of the world, 
could one put the issue to them 
• than by telling, as the writer of 
•ws did, of the confident pioneers ? 

through faith subdued Idngdoms, 
it righteousness, obtained promises, 
d the mouths of lions, quenched the 



power of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, from weakness were made strong. 

The prophet who merely mourns over 
the events and the consequences of the 
Worid War of 1914-1918 cannot lead. 
The prophet who sadly bids his follow- 
ers rally for the reorganization of a 
mad world cannot lead. Nor can civil- 
ization be led by the prophet who 
thinks that, though humanity has done 
very badly through the ages till 1920, 
we may expect light, sanity and joy to- 
morrow. 
In a quite valid sense, humanity al- 
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ways possessed an essential confidence 
in its capacity to overcome. But from 
century to century, and relatively to 
the difficulties and tragic hindrances 
of each century, our race has, I believe, 
increased in courage and self-command. 

The ancient Jew could say of Yah- 
weh, "Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust him," — a faith, nevertheless, 
which was overshadowed by expectation 
of the grey caverns of Sheol. Greek 
poetry poignantly felt the tragedy of 
human experience, yet could smile in 
the midst of pain, and invent the myth 
of Hope, invincibly dwelling in Pan- 
dora's heart. Christianity wept over 
the Son of Man's agony on the cross, 
but waited both for a resurrection and 
for the unveiling of the City of God. 
Modem Rationalism has sentenced to 
extinction the doctrines of Original Sin, 
Hell, and the rest of the Calvinist 
system; yet it has not been without a 
certain wistfulness and melancholy, as 
one may note in Tennyson's In Mem- 
oriam, and, later, in the chastened mind 
which reflected on the dreadful read- 
iness of science to obey the call of war 
in 1914. Each stage is marked by a 
strengthened self-reliance and a firmer 
tread. And 1920 calls for an en- 
thusiasm which will surpass every pre- 
vious faith in clearness of vision, in 
cheerfulness of temper, in vigour of 
practical judgment. It was a strong 
world which endured the shock and hor- 
ror of the recent war. So also, it is a 
strong religion which, while many an 
ancient doctrine fails, faces the after- 
war tasks with unflinching bravery, and 
a serene confidence in the destiny, not 
of this or that nation alone, but of the 
general community of Man. 

I meet people who exclaim that civil- 
ization has been wrecked, and that the 
world needs a new heart. On the other 
hand, I have no sense of such wreck, and 
I think the old heart amply capable of 
progressing to a nobler ethic. How can 
this difference of view be explained? 

I beg to offer, in a few words, an ex- 
planation. Humanity has arrived at 



the point where fresh and splendid life- 
forces are about to subdue, and, indeed, 
are beginning to subdue, forces less 
fitted to govern. But, if one may use 
so mechanical a comparison, the oppos- 
ing forces are all but evenly balanced. 
The keen eye can observe that the 
scale of the new order slightly descends 
below its rival. No marvel that, while 
some discern dawn, others fear twilight! 
I will indicate four examples. 

Along the great lines of intellect and 
social progress, confidence in man as 
man is outweighing the doctrine that 
man can only realize noble ends through 
supernatural aid. In other words, hu- 
manism tends to displace theology. The 
churches and confessions are, in a 
measure, aware of this situation. Hence 
many attempts to effect reunion of 
sects. In England, for instance, the 
Anglican communion and Nonconform- 
ity are now virtually equal in influence, 
and there is much talk of discovering a 
common working basis. I suspect that, 
before the present century is out, all the 
theological faiths of the globe will plan 
some sort of union in defense against 
humanism. But this defensive zeal is 
not the sign of victory. The Old may 
stand. The New will march. 

Then again, the pride of science, or 
organized knowledge, has been humbled 
in no small degree, and in the sight of 
all men, by the facility with which in- 
ventive wit and talent were utilized for 
purposes of ruin and death during the 
war. The nineteenth century habit of 
glorifying knowledge as such is not eas- 
ily conquered. Inevitably, however, hu- 
manity is reflecting on this problem. 
The tendency to reflection may be re- 
marked in the increased study of the 
history of science, as advocated, among 
others, by Dr. George Sarton of Har- 
vard. Historical review implies a closer 
survey of the connection between scien- 
tific discoveries and social welfare. One 
sees better how the scientific genius was 
but a partial expression of an evolving 
human soul, each element of which co- 
operated towards a finer cultupe and 
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firmer civic association. More and 
more, humanity is convinced that the 
intellect should be (as Comte said) the 
servant, but not the slave, of the heart. 
The sooner the universities of all lands, 
and the International University of 
which we now hear proposals, catch the 
meaning of this principle of heart su- 
premacy, the better for civilization. 

The third example is that of the ris- 
ing value of the woman- factor in polit- 
ical and social reorganization. I have 
for many years past insisted that this 
factor has been at work, with augment- 
ing power, from the period of the an- 
cient Hebrew, Greek and Roman her- 
oines to the deification of Mary, the ex- 
altation of Beatrice by Dante, and to 
the regimented suffrage movement of 
the United States and England in the 
nineteenth century. I say this in order 
to remind the reader that the feminine 
factor possesses a strength, not of any 
novel fanaticism, but of irresistible de- 
velopment through the ages. We shall 
presently witness the influence of wo- 
manhood, not simply in protests against 
violence or in the services of the hos- 
pital, but mainly in a new hygiene, a 
new education, and a new permeation 
of civic and international experience 
by constructive sympathies.* 

In the fourth place, we may descry, 
amid the confusion of what Socialists 
term the "class-war," a tendency of 
working-class forces to watch, with 
growing resolution, the massed re- 
sources of ancient aristocracies and 
capitalism. It would be out of place 
here to discuss the significance of the 
Soviet and other newly-created re- 
publics. I will only venture to affirm 
that the equality of labour forces with 
plutocratic forces is all but accomplished 
in England. The threat of direct action 
(that is, of a large-scale strike in order 
to bring about a political change) is not, 



* In this connection, I may be permitted 
to observe that the World-unity idea, as 
applied to educational fields, which I mooted 
in i'HC Standard a year ago, is already ex- 
erdsing many minds. 



in my country, essentially dangerous. 
But it does truly denote a certain feel- 
ing, on the part of the workers, of 
efficiency for challenging monopoly, 
class-domination, propertied interests, 
and snobbish bureaucracy. The whole 
of English society thrills with the con- 
sciousness of this hitherto unknown 
balance of economic and moral forces. 
Long ere the fulfillment of labour's 
dream of governing the republic,* we 
know which way we are travelling. We 
are travelling towards a sociocracy ; that 
is to say towards a democracy which 
preserves the highest values of the old 
aristocracy, and the old churches, and 
the old spiritual disciplines. 

In each of these instances (to which 
it would be easy to add others) we de- 
tect an uncertainty of direction. To the 
eye of despair (and good sense forbid 
that we should deride the heart broken 
by the sorrow of the war), the stream 
of social thought and passion tends to 
some evil reaction. To the eye of 
confidence, instructed by the records of 
the past, it turns unconquerably 
"towards something great." 

If this general judgment of mine 
holds good, I think a very important 
conclusion must emerge, namely, that 
the victorious religion will be that 
which most vividly — and I will dare to 
say, reverently — perceives the tendencies 
just described, and which most vividly 
and reverently interprets humanity's 
soul to the understanding of humanity. 
This is a very different conception of 
the duty of religion from the concep- 
tions hitherto held. It has been thought 
that exhortation to a higher life (point- 
ing the way to heaven, as our ancestors 
phrased it) was the main business of 
religion and the prophetic office. Rather, 
in my view, the main business is to in- 
terpret humanity to itself, with all the 
aids rendered by history, science, art, 

*I use the term in its ethical implication 
only. The British Commonwealth will not 
soon abandon the monarchical plan, which 
evolves republicanism on a vast scale, while 
leaving its head crowned. 
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and noble institutions (as, for example, 
theatres and universities). This inter- 
pretation is impossible for doubters, 
fault-finders, and melancholy or indif- 
ferent negativists; it is also impossible 
for moralists who allow themselves to 
be depressed by passing tragedies and 
follies. It is possible only to men and 
women whose faith in human progress 



is based upon a study of and affectionate 
respect for, the ethical values reveakd 
through the entire history of otir 
much-sinning, much-suffering and much- 
achieving race. It is possible only to 
intelligent and disciplined confidence. 
And more than that; it is possible only 
to joyous confidence. 



SELF-GOVERNMENT BY RAILWAY MEN 



BY ARTHUR GLEASON 



THE railway workers of Britain have 
demanded a large measure of work- 
ers' control. The Government has of- 
fered them a smaller measure. The de- 
mand of the workers was defined to me 
by Concemore Thomas Cramp. Mr. 
Cramp is President of the National 
Union of Railwayman, with 450,000 
members. He is very exactly a repre- 
sentative of his rank and file. Mr. 
Cramp said: 

We have obtained a Ministry of Trans- 
port. That is perhaps in part the resuh 
of our demands for full workers' control. 
Having our Ministry of Transport, we have 
now presented our demands for control. 
We are urging a Joint Board which shall 
control all railways. One-half of the rep- 
resentatives will be appointed by the unions, 
and one-half by the House of Commons. 
Their function will be not only the adminis- 
tration of conditions but the running of the 
whole concern. That m^ans the adminis- 
tration of the detail of traffic and also the 
administration of the commercial side. The 
unions will elect representatives to this 
Board of Control. But the election will 
not result in making these men permanent 
officials out of touch with their rank and 
file. They will be re-elected every three 
years. Under the Joint Board we shall have 
Area or District Boards. These Boards will 
deal with the administration of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Central Joint 
Board. The Area Boards will in the same 
way contain representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the men, half and half. For 
the railway shops we shall have Shop Com- 
m'tttees elected irom the various grades. 



So the total organization will be a Cen- 
tral Board, District Boards and Shop Com- 
mittees, with the workers making up half 
the membership and the community repre- 
sented by the other half. 

Up to the present time we have not nego- 
tiated anything tangible with the Govern- 
ment. Almost as soon as the 2Llinxstry of 
Transport took office we entered into con- 
ffict with them. W< are hopeful that within 
a few months we shall have succeeded in 
establishing joint control of the workers. 

I have been interested in the Plumb Plan 
and I recognize the suggestiveness in giving 
separate representation to the management 
But we feel that it is best first to get the 
principle of workers' control accepted, and 
second to get the central idea embodied in 
the new form of administration and then 
later to go into details of arrangement if 
necessary. Until recently, managerial di- 
rectors were perhaps as a class hostile to 
the idea of joining with the workers in 
control. But the experience of the last 
year has convinced them that diey too had 
something to gain by coming in with the 
manual worker. 

In any case, the recent strike struggle will 
have made it easier to get the principle of 
joint control accepted. Under State owner- 
ship and under joint control, we shall 
retain the right to strike, and we daini 
it as a full right There will be no jrielding 
on that point For the settlement of dis- 
putes, we shall trust to the good sense of 
the management and the men. 

What we are building up is a new ftmc- 
tional idea of the State. Geographical i^* 
resentation did not meet the full need. My 
personal opinion is that certain represent!- 
tives in Parliament must be provided from 
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the industries as indostries, so that we shall 
have indostrial representation. In that way 
we should have a body competent to decide 
on great industrial questions. 

In propagating the idea of workers' con- 
trol, we have published articles in trade 
journals, made large numbers of platform 
speeches and appeared before Labour Con- 
gresses. We have not drawn up our de- 
mands in any sense of adjusting them to 
the ideology of capitalism. We ultimately 
want to destroy capitalism altogether. The 
influences that have strengthened the idea of 
workers' control were the revolt of a few 
years ago against excessive bureaucracy and 
State Socialism. The propaganda of French 
Syndicalism had something to do with the 
spread of the idea and then such writing as 
appeared in the New Age helped. The 
workers desired to devise a system of social 
control that would master slavery in the 
new form in which it was appearing, name- 
ly that of bureaucracy. So altogether there 
came the gathering of these new ideas and 
the shaping of them into our present demand 
for workers' control laid before the Premier. 

These demands are in line with Guild 
Socialism, and are as drastic as the de- 
mands of the Miners' Bill for national- 
ization. The teaching of the Guild 
Socialists has permeated both the miners 
and the railwaymen. 

(1) The Government offer is that of 
a Joint Board, composed of five general 
managers and five from the railway 
unions. These ten will conduct nego- 
tiations on the conditions of service. 
This is, of course, a Conciliation Board, 
of the same sort as exists in many 
British industries. Its purpose is to 
deal with trouble before it boils over. 

(2) When the Joint Board fails, the 
dispute passes to a Tribunal of Twelve, 
composed of four railwaymen, four rep- 
resenting the railway companies, and 
four from the public. Of the four 
from the public, one will be a trade 
tmionist tmconnected with the railways, 
and another will be a representative of 
the Co-operative Movement. There will 
be an independent chairman. This Tri- 
bunal of Twelve, then, is six labor and 
six non-labor, and is one more of the 
familiar arbitration boards. 

By these two boards, conditions of 
service, including discipline, are under 



coUectiye negotiation, with the workers 
possessing fifty per cent of control. 
But the government of industry, the 
commercial management, the "upper 
control" — ^this is the real battle-area. 
Has the power of the purse passed 
tmder collective negotiation? 

(3) The Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee will contain twelve general managers 
and four representatives of the railway 
unions. The four labor men will have 
the same power as any four of the 
general managers. That means a twen- 
ty-five per cent of control. But this 
Railway Advisory Committee is clearly 
merely a weakened extension of the 
war-time Railway Executive Commit- 
tee. The Railway Executive Commit- 
tee had been a war-time example of the 
bureaucratic control of a capitalistic 
enterprise. Necessary during war, it 
distributes inertia and chaos during 
peace. Labor is opposed to "Govern- 
ment control" in this sense. Of the 
war-time Railway Executive Committee, 
Sir Eric Geddes said: 

The Executive Committee have done a 
work of which they are justly proud, and 
for which the country should be grateful, 
but they were an emergency committee. 
They did not really run the railways; they 
had no power over any capital expenditure, 
no power to do anything but keep the thing 
moving. It is quite impossible to go on 
with that system. Development, which is 
necessary, has been dead, and economies on 
a large scale are really impossible, so long 
as railways have separate interests to con- 
sider. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money sums up the 
work of that committee: 

The common belief that the railways dur- 
ing the war were "managed" by the State 
is the purest delusion. The railways were 
managed, as in peace, by the railway com- 
panies. The Railway Executive Committee 
functioned in some measure as a co- 
ordinator. It took some trains off here, 
or closed some stations there, or diverted 
rolling stock to special purposes. There 
was, however, no physical control of the 
Company undertakings. It "did not really 
run the railways." 
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Will the new Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee really run the railways? On 
December 10, 1919, Sir Eric Geddes 
said : 

During the war the railways were under 
the control of the Government, but, in fact, 
they were self -con trolled, because the ma- 
chinery through which the Government exer- 
cised its powers was placed in the hands of 
the general managers of the companies. 
From 1st January, 1920, the control, in so 
far as it now exists, will be exercised by 
the Ministry of Transport, and the financial 
checking, which had been so ably carried 
out by the companies on each other on 
behalf of the Government during the war, 
will now, to a greater extent, be super- 
vised by the Ministry and its financial 
officers. Instead of there being, as some 
people thought, a greatly-increased control, 
the railways will, to a greater extent, be 
controlled by their own management. It 
will be necessary, tmder the present abnormal 
conditions, that the State should take a very 
large part of control in the wages question 
and in rates and fares. 

So this Railway Advisory Committee 
will not run the railways, but will make 
suggestions. Sidney Webb told me that 
the railway directors with whom he had 
talked believe that the system will be 
turned back into private hands within a 
couple of years. Sir Henry Thornton, a 
member of the Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee has made this public statement: 

Nationalization of the railways is now only 
a remote possibility. On the resumption of 
normal conditions British railways will be 



operated upon a plan that lies between 
nationalization and private ownership. The 
individual companies will continue to id- 
minister the separate lines with representa- 
tives on and acting in conjunction with t 
central board, composed of Government 
representatives and representatives of rail- 
way labor. The new scheme will come into 
operation in about eighteen months. 

Mr. James Thomas, Secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, greeted 
this offer of the Government for minor- 
ity advisory control with ready en- 
thusiasm. He said: 

I hope and believe that the railwaymen 
will accept the scheme, not as their final 
goal, not as the last word, but as one more 
stepping-stone in the path that will enable 
us to say that as workers we have co-equal 
power and co-equal authority in manage- 
ment. 

The Government is now seeking ta 
straddle the situation by setting up a 
half dozen regional systems. This is 
an attempt to retain private ownership, 
but to end competition between incU- 
vidual companies. It is in short the 
attempt to create a state regulated trust 
system. So feeble and belated a com- 
promise will not please the railway 
workers. England will And no solution 
until the railways are publicly owned, 
and until they are administered by all 
grades of workers — ^manual, technical^ 
managerial — with due representation of 
the other group interests in the com- 
munity. 



SOME IMPRESSIONS OF PRESENT-DAY GERMANY* 

BY JAMES GUTMANN 



NEAR the town of Potsdam is the 
suburban village, Bomim. In Pots- 
dam the imperial palaces stand empty 
— huge, absurdly ornamented, deserted. 

* Extracts from an address given before 
the Young People's Association of the St 
Louis Ethical Society. 



The lawns in front of them are tm- 
mown, the weeds creep to their very 
doorsteps. They seem relics of an al- 
most ancient past. In Bomim, close by, 
there is a wonderful garden filled with 
lovely flowers beautiful to behold. Here 
there lives a venerable sage, a man of 
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learning whose life has been 
ed to the promotion of scientific 
s and human benefit. He seems 
t last warrior for the ideals of 
Germany of 1848, and one who 
ruin of our times may yet dis- 
e foundation for the triumph of 
deals in a new Germany. That 
hope which came to me in the 
and calm and peace of his won- 
garden. 

I 

ermany one finds little occasion 
lire scenery or enjoy calm. The 
' has not changed — it is almost 

in that respect — ^but other things 

for attention. Traveling along 
hine, for example, the ancient 
o longer command undivided in- 
One is passing through the occu- 
!rritory, and seeing one foreign 
after another. At the Belgian 
r in Aachen (Aix La Chapelle) 
Decially in Cologne, there are the 

troops. They seem thoroughly at 
jolly, happy to be there and hope- 
a protracted stay. Why not? they 
ley live in princely manner, earn 

money and spend German marks 
ill the advantages of exchange 

They are content, and certainly 
op-keepers are pleased to do a 
^ trade. Tourists and sight-seeing 
js vie for their patronage; show 
are being re-opened. The stained 
windows of the Cathedral in 
e are being replaced — ^they were 
id at the time of the air raids. 
ee American soldiers in Coblentz 
an American, a strange cxper- 
Fhey lounge about the station ; it 
De the station in Portland Maine, 
blentz. Then a few walk down 
eets arm in arm with some Ger- 
irls. How strange and unprcce- 

it seems. 

layence and its surroundings one 
w Frenchmen. The French troops 
ire largely Africans — Senegalese, 
erman papers are full of stories 
atrocities and barbarous outrages 



which these soldiers have committed. A 
race problem of the most acute type 
seems to present itself. Unused to Euro- 
pean ways of living, lacking the excite- 
ment of battle, resentful of control even 
by their own officers, these African 
troops have, it is said, run riot. It is fu- 
tile to blame them, for they find them- 
selves in an utterly unaccustomed sit- 
uation doing work with which they have 
no concern. Even to blame the nation 
which has placed them there is mistaken, 
for the French have naturally been eag- 
er to demobilize as many of their own 
forces as possible. Nevertheless one can- 
not but note that the presence of these 
Negro troops is not only creating a ser- 
ious problem for all of Europe — ^at a 
time when Europe already has problems 
innumerable — ^but that it is causing a 
sore spot for Germany, focussing re- 
sentment and doing more to keep alive 
bitterness and hatred than any other 
single cause. 

In Germany itself, that is in the un- 
occupied region, one sees comparatively 
few soldiers. Even in Berlin there are 
no parades, none of that bizarre, mili- 
tary pageantry so repugnant to the de- 
mocratic mind. No capital in Europe has 
less of this today than Berlin. That, it 
seems to the, is one of the good signs, 
one of the real achievements of the war. 
One learns to cling to these few changes 
for the better, to hope that they are or 
will become the symbols of a deeper 
progress. 

II 

So much has been written about the 
food situation that further comment 
seems redundant. Every one knows the 
days are past in which the tourist in 
Germany could speak of Munich as "the 
place where we had that delicious roast" 
and remember Dresden for its "wonder- 
ful puddings," and the like. When he 
speaks of food today it is only to men- 
tion the lack of it. Berlin has become a 
town where one sees not a lump of sugar 
(for saccharine is a universal Ersats), 
bread deserving of the name is equally 
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rare,* and meat is quite unusual.** In 
Southern Germany the situation is but 
slightly better; in Austria, if anything 
it is worse. 

But all this has ceased to impress us. 
For the traveler the hardship certainly 
is not great: a few weeks of restricted 
diet probably have benefits for the soul 
if not for the body. And even the aver- 
age German does not complain, perhaps 
because he has forgotten what a good 
meal is. At any rate he has grown accus- 
tomed to the lack of it. It is significant 
that even in the rather warm summer 
months the shortage which obsessed the 
German mind, which filled the people 
with fear and despair, was not the 
shortage of food but the shortage of 
fuel. They remembered the cold of the 
previous winter and dreaded its repeti- 
tion. The physical effects of these 
hardships have been referred to in these 
columns. They cannot easily be compre- 
hended. In Germany one almost forgets 
what a healthy child looks like. Going 
from school to school he observes that 
without exception the children look 
pale, thin and anaemic, but that does not 
tell the complete story. A group of 
children may look underfed, but one 
asks whether well regulated nourishment 
will not restore them. Mere observation 
of this sort is however, insuiTicient, for 
when one asks the ages of the children 
he is shocked at the reply. Those of 
twelve and thirteen look as if they 
might be seven or eight years old, and 
those who look as though they were five 
and six are in reality nine and ten years 
of age. 

* Black bread can be obtained by those 
possessing bread cards. For so-called white 
bread no cards are required, the prices being 
higher. It is said that a great deal of saw- 
dust is still used in the preparation of the 
latter; and both kinds of bread are lacking 
in nutritive value. 

♦♦A visit to the slaughter houses of 
Berlin makes apparent the utter scarcity of 
meat. This establishment consists of a long 
avenue with slaughter houses on either side. 
All of the buildings, save one, are closed, 
this one being equipped as a general kitchen 
which is now used by the American Friends. 



Ill 



It would be impossible to overestim- 
ate the importance of the achievements 
the American and English Friends in 
Germany. Their splendid work of 
reconstruction in the devastated region 
of France has won well-merited praise. 
But their work in Germany and Austria 
has received less financial support and 
less publicity. They have brought first- 
aid from supposedly enemy countries, 
aid for the lack of which many would 
have perished — ^perhaps whole popula- 
tions would even have been wiped out 
Nor is the benefit restricted to the 
purely physical side, great as that is. 
Not only are the Friends giving to all 
with whom they come in contact renew- 
ed faith in the power and persistence of 
fine idealistic purposes, and (what for us 
is especially important) faith in Amer- 
ica ; but they are giving to the Germans 
an opportunity of finding themselves bjr 
working together on a project of im- 
mediate importance to all. This they 
have achieved by leaving the woxic of 
distributing the food which they pro- 
vide (and all of which is imported from 
America) to the Germans themselves. 
The Friends transport and prepare the 
food but the arrangements for its actual 
distribution are left to a committee of 
Germans in each locality. Moreover, 
they employ a system, the wisdom of 
which none can gainsay, whereby as far 
as possible all groups — political, racial 
and religious — are represented on the 
local committees. Their immediate ob- 
ject was of course to avoid the possi- 
bility of accusations of favoritism. But 
the results have been far-reaching. 

The achievement has not been easy. 
In Munich for example, where the con- 
flict between the "white" and "red" 
partisans — conservatives and radicals — 
has been sharp, where serious street 
fighting has been common, it was no 
simple matter to bring the two groups 
together. But the Friends insisted, and 
have been justified by the result. One 
may well hope that they may be further 
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justified by even greater 

That their achievements exoeed those 
of purely material assistance is well il- 
lustrated in the case of the university 
students. Many of the latter have suf- 
fered frightftdly from under-nourish- 
ment, and the Friends have established 
several dining-rooms where simple but 
nutritious meals can be procured at 
comparatively low cost Diffident at 
first, these young men and women who 
are unaccustomed to accepting i^lan- 
thropic aid have gradually come in 
larger and larger numbers. Seeing a 
great opportunity, the Friends have es- 
tablished reading-rooms and recreation 
centers of a very simple kind but sup- 
plied with books written in English and 
in French and with magazines of inter- 
natiooal interest. One cannot accurately 
estimate the possible benefits of such 
work. To substitute for the narrow nat- 
ionalism and jingoism which unfortun- 
ately held sway in German universities 
before the war a spirit of international 
helpfulness and mutual understanding 
would indeed be a wonderful accom- 
plishment. 

IV 

Time and time again I have been 
asked: What of Germany's state of 
mind? What have they learned from 
the war? How do they feel about it all? 
I shall not attempt so ambitious a task 
as an answer to these questions invol- 
ves. It would be easy to say : They are 
broken or laid low. And it is true that 
many are beaten to the ground spirit- 
ually as well as physically. They see no 
hope and look forward to a general col- 
lapse. Some, again, sicken at such a 
thought— others, realizing that it might 
well be the beginning of a general Euro- 
pean debacle, welcome it as vengeance. 
But still others — and there are many of 
them — see in the gloom a ray of light, 
and pray that the present agony may 
prove to be the birth-pangs out of which 
will issue a new Germany, strong as the 



old and using its strength for finer, no- 
bler purposes. 

What have they learned? In a sense 
the question is gratuitous. What have 
we learned? And yet the question is per- 
tinent Have they repented? Again an 
answer would be difficult. Certainly 
they do r^^t their errors. Many recog- 
nize their colossal blunders, and others 
realize that their errors were worse than 
mere blunders. 

How do they feel about it all? Prob- 
ably the only entirely accurate reply 
would be: They feel hungry — and cold. 
That feeling is well-nigh universal. All 
others are individual. There is, I think, 
very little desire for a return of the old 
regime. They hold it responsible for 
their sufferings, and these have been 
keen. But it would be easy to misunder- 
stand their attitude on this point One 
does hear many a wish for the return 
of the good old days. But this means 
nothing more than a longing for a time 
when full stomachs and warm bodies 
were not the exception but the rule. 

If any one feeling predominates in 
Germany today it is a sense of uncer- 
tainty, of doubt and confusion. They do 
not know what they are about, what 
they may hope for, what they will be 
allowed to do. They see full well that 
they must relinquish the proud position 
which was theirs before 1914 — ^but just 
what will their new status be? On the 
one hand there is the threat of isolation 
and continued ostracism — on the other, 
repeated offers of commercial relation- 
ships. What will it all come to? They 
are willing and eager to get back to 
work, to assume responsibilities and ob- 
ligations. But they do not know; they 
are hesitant and doubtful. This condition 
produces irritability, confusion, distrust. 
It threatens to become a case of nerves. 

Germany needs the world — the world 
needs Germany, a soberer, more trust- 
worthy, truer Germany. Meanwhile, 
and as a result, not Germany alone but 
all of Europe suffers. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION 



BY NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 



IN a volume published this year, The 
Eastern Question and its Solution* 
Professor Morris Jastrow continues 
his discussion of the problems involved 
in the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire. His interesting monograph, 
The War and the Bagdad Railway 
(1917) was reviewed by the present 
-writer in The Standard, in April, 
1918. A second book, The War and 
the Coming Peace, appeared in 1919. 

The title of the present work is no 
longer self-explantory. Before the 
Congress of Berlin the Eastern ques- 
tion was imderstood as having to do 
chiefly with the disposal by the Great 
Powers of the peoples of Europe still 
subject to the Ottoman Government. 
Hence the term suggested an East 
European question. Even after a 
partial solution had been found in the 
recognition of several independent 
Balkan states, the friction between 
these new nations, the rival interests 
of the powers and the ambition of 
Russia, Greece, and Bulgaria for pos- 
session of Constantinople kept the 
Eastern question alive. But the ex- 
pansion of British, French, Russian, 
and Japanese power on the Asiatic 
continent has created an Eastern 
question of wider scope, no part of 
which can be settled separately in a 
satisfactory manner. A distinction 
Tias been made between the Far East 
and the Near East. As India, Af- 
ghanistan and Persia are not popu- 
larly included in either, it may be nec- 
essary, if this nomenclature is to be 
used, to add a Middle East. The 
articles in the New York Sun of De- 
cember 7 and 14, 1919, out of which 
this book has grown, were entitled: 
"Is the Near Eastern Question Cap- 



* Published by J. B. Lippincott and Com- 
pany. Pp. 158. 



able of Solution?" It is essentially 
the problem of Asiatic Turkey with 
which the author deals, though a 
suggestion is also made in regard to 
Constantinople, and Georgia and 
Azerbaijan come within the scope of 
the discussion. 

Having shown the failure of diplom- 
acy in solving the question and given 
a clear outline of the present situa- 
tion. Professor Jastrow considers the 
proposed mandatory system. He di- 
vides the whole realm to be dis- 
posed of in nine parts, viz., Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Anatolia, 
and Constantinople. It does not seem 
to him wise to assign each of these to 
a separate mandatory power. Nor 
does he deem it expedient to allow 
Great Britain a lion's share of these 
mandates, and he is not in favor of 
the United States assuming a man- 
date for Armenia, or for Anatolia and 
Armenia combined. He fears that 
"neither France nor Italy nor Greece 
would grow enthusiastic over the con- 
trol by Great Britain of the entire 
stretch of the historic highway across 
Asia Minor" and that the result would 
be "a close approach to the very situa- 
tion the prospect of which brought on 
the war, to wit, a single power domi- 
nating the Near East to so large an ex- 
tent as to overshadow the others.** 
To be sure, he thinks that "Great Brit- 
ain would exercise this control with far 
greater consideration for others and 
with far greater benefits to the rest 
of the world than would have 
been the case if the pan-Germanic 
scheme had succeeded," but "the 
possession of extraordinary power, even 
though the power would be answerable 
to the League of Nations, involves 
temptations that might reach a point 
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would require superhuman 
1 to resist." On the other hand, 
nee by the United States of a 
e for Armenia would require a 
rmy, and if Anatolia and Con- 
)ple be included, as Mr. Morgen- 
ls urged, very considerable power 
be needed. 

essor Jastrow would, therefore, 
he question by a government of 
line territories through intema- 
commissions appointed by the 
t of Nations. The last sentence 
»ook well indicates the nature of 
ledy : "Let us remove the great- 
nace to world peace by placing 

East under a genuine tutelage 
new West, not a sham pretense 
teeship but a genuine one, basied 
spirit of international co-opera- 
hich won the war and which 
an insure the fruits of victory." 
:an be no question that the aboli- 
war as a barbarous, unjust, and 
method of settling differences 
n nations depends upon the de- 
ent of a new spirit, willing and 
3 deal with the fundamental 
leading to armed conflicts bc- 
peoples, to discover and estab- 
proper relations, involving both 
ind duties, of such large groups 
nduals, and to organize the hu- 
nily on a truly democratic basis, 
s diflicult to give a whole-heart- 
;nt to Professor Jastrow's as- 
3n that the war itself, on the 
the Allies, the peace treaties im- 
upon the vanquished foes, and 
igiie of Nations created by the 
Its at Paris are significant evi- 
of such a new spirit of inter- 
1 co-operation, or that our own 
is so intelligently and sincerely 
1 to democratic ideals and the 
t peace that all that is needed to 
rcessful operation of a League 
ons, whatever its character and 
ition, is our participation in it. 
» really a new West that can be 
entrusted with the tutelage of 

East, whether limited to the 



nine regions discussed in this book or 
extended to the remaining parts of 
Asia? What manifestations are there 
of a new spirit in the conduct of the 
war, the treatment of neutrals, the hun- 
ger blockades after the armistice, the 
terms imposed by the conquerors in 
harmony with the secret treaties stat- 
ing the objects of the war, the handing^ 
over of people from sovereignty to 
sovereignty or the covenant providing- 
for the domination of the world by five 
great military powers ? 

While Professor Jastrow was out- 
lining his system of international com- 
missions for the governing of the Near 
East, the diplomats were quietly at 
work dividing the spoils between the 
chief victors and their favorites, with 
due regard to the natural resources one 
or the other was to be allowed to ex- 
ploit. Greece wants to follow the path 
of Alexander; Rome is anxious for a 
new provincia Asia. But another Latin 
nation, France, must now be reckoned 
with, and Great Britain today sits in 
Constantinople and holds the Straits. 
There is no clamor on the part of the 
victors for international commissions 
in this part of the world. Such com- 
missions are chiefly depended upon as 
agencies for collecting indemnities and 
maintaining the economic inferiority of 
vanquished rivals. Turkey is too poor 
to relieve appreciably by its contribu- 
tions the Western taxpayer, and is not 
a dangerous competitor ; while for the 
exploitation of natural resources a dual 
or plural control has always shown it- 
self to be an awkward expediency. 
Professor Jastrow lays stress upon the 
desirability of having some native rep- 
resentation on the commissions ap- 
pointed by the Great Powers. If this 
form of government were adopted, 
there would probabl}' be no serious ob- 
jection to a small and harmless minority 
of natives, as in the councils of the 
Crown Colonies. But the present con- 
cern is obviously to make the new man- 
datory power safe against anything 
that savors of democracy. 
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The old diplomacy, so strongly con- 
demned by the author, and not with- 
out good reason, recognized the inde- 
pendence, as sovereign states, of the 
Balkan peoples when freed from Otto- 
mon rule. Why is the new diplomacy 
so unwilling to pursue the same policy 
in Asiatic Turkey? The position of a 
sovereign and independent state may 
not mean so very much in these days 
when a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States can brag 
that as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
he governed two such states and wrote 
the constitution of one of them, and 
maintain that in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations the United States 
could cast the votes of twelve. Never- 
theless, the recognition of even a small 
people as a sovereign and independent 
state generally gives it an opportunity 
to organize its political life without too 
much interference from without. There 
certainly is no more rational ground for 
denying the right of self-government 
to Turks, Armenians, Georgians, Azer- 
baijans, Syrians, Egyptians and Arabs 
than to Serbians, Montenegrins, Al- 
banians, Bulgarians, Rumanians and 
Greeks. If we had an association of 
free peoples, with a democratic consti- 
tution providing for an international 
parliament, in which each were equit- 
ably represented, it might be charged 
with preparing peoples that have not 
yet developed a national or civic con- 
sciousness for an honorable and useful 
place in the family of nations, but it 



would not be likely to impose the for- 
eign rule of a mandatory power or the 
government by international commis- 
sion upon a people with a long national 
history and without the consent of the 
governed. Unfortunately the League 
of Nations formed at Paris is not, and 
its constitution seems to prevent its 
ever becoming, such an association. 

The peace that has now been made ' 
between the Entente Powers and Tur- 
key is quite in harmony with the princ- 
iples of the new political alliance and 
the peace of Versailles which it was 
created to enforce. It provides for no 
new state in the dismembered Turk- 
ish Empire, but divides it up into 
mandates and political spheres of in- 
fluence. This peace was at last made 
possible by the amicable division of the 
oil of Mesopotamia between Great Brit- 
ain and France, the cession of the Dod- 
ecanese by Italy to Greece for a com- 
pensation, the conquest of Damascus 
by France— when an indemnity of 
10,000,000 francs was not forgotten— 
and the British possession of Constan- 
tinople and the person of Mohammed 
VI. Like our own, the Turish constitu- 
tion requires parliamentary ratification 
of a treaty, and the National Assembly 
at Angora is in no mood to ratify. 
Meanwhile the future of these peoples 
is being affected by two factors not con- 
sidered in Professor Jastrow's thought- 
ful discussion of the problem : the social 
ferment of Soviet Russia and the dis- 
integration of empire in all parts of 
Asia. 
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From Bdeaguered Wanavf* 

Father : 

really seem to be living in a dream. 

hour the situation changes. Every 

ig I walk along the wide sunny ave- 

the pensionnat (where we have break- 

taying to myself: Today I will remain 

:alm, I will never forget that there is 

ling so much bigger and realer than 

ttle war; but bit by bit rumors and 

rdinary news come my way and I finH 

in one or two hours infected by the 

t psychological disease which over- 

s everybody. 

ly, after getting authentic information 
the repulse of the^ Bolsheviks, we have 

evacuation for ' twenty-four hours. 
s I, like all of us here, have been very 
:very day, preparing for the Russian 
tion, it seems mighty refreshing to sit 
nd relax a little while writing letters 
e four o'clock British Legation mail 
This is an unexpected chance to get 
off. Mail has gone off very irregu- 
rom here and not more than once a 
Of course we think this is the last 

for us who stay in Warsaw to get 
to the outside world. But we thought 
ith the last mail, and so it goes . . . 
morning, while talking with one of 
orkcrs, I thought to myself that our 
icre these ten days is very much like 
f a man whose dentist is fiddling 

an hour, adjusting the instrument, 
pulling the tooth. Of course we arc 
raid, but the suspense is present all the 
The Bolsheviks are so much of a 
ir. Only yesterday one of the A. R. A. 
er's child feeding association) heads 
e they had wired the Soviets to ask 
lot to interfere with the Polish child 
r organization, and that the latter 
eld something like this: "Owing to the 
tional and humanitarian character of 
^ork, we will give it special considera- 
ive have not failed to note however 
ere are several retired army ofHcers in 
imploy. We suggest a meeting with 
^resentative at Reval to arrange mat- 
One of the A. R. A. representatives 
ned the peace delegation of the Polish 



writer of this letter is a young man of 
and Swiss parentage, who went to school in 
and later studied at the University of Illinois, 
ow a member of the American Friendt' ICit* 
Poland, where he has been engaged in relief 
T the past eight months. 



Government which has left to meet the Bol- 
shevik delegates at Minsk. 

I also have a photo in my pocket of a 
Red Cross worker in Moscow who shows the 
mark of an iron brand on her back, just 
below her neck. A Red Cross worker in 
Warsaw gave it to me and said this was 
inflicted for teaching Polish in Moscow 
schools. I have also read that Maxim Gorky, 
that great Russian, has commended the aims 
and ideals of the Bolsheviks, but condemned 
very strongly their ruthless and cruel meth- 
ods. Two days ago I spoke with a young 
woman who was at Kieff during the long 
occupation of the city, and she told me that 
the Bolshevists at once started distributing 
sweets to the children and that they looted 
the toy shops and others, but only to give 
the things to the children. This woman is 
from the wealthy Polish semi-nobility and is 
very anti-Bolshevist. It must be all a cur- 
ious mixture of idealism and cruelty, with 
a sort of general disregard of the great 
value of human life. But show me a country 
which is itself sufficiently civilized and just 
to sit in judgment before the Russian people! 
In free America there are still one thousand 
political prisoners in jail, including seventy 
conscientious objectors, and among them are 
some of the finest Christians, one of them 
an old friend who is a very intelligent 
Rhodes Scholar. 

You will probably hear by wire from our 
Philadelphia office that I am one of the 
twelve men who are staying in Warsaw in 
spite of Bolshevist occupation. We are 
seven English and five Americans (five 
women and seven men) and we make a very 
happy and friendly family. The day before 
yesterday the Bolshevists were within six- 
teen kilometers of the city and we could 
hear the guns quite distinctly. All the 
women who were not remaining had been 
sent off to the west — Thorn — where we have 
begun refuge relief work. Some of the 
men and the five auto trucks were staying 
on as long as they could, and get safely 
away by road, to help us who are staying 
here to move all if possible of the stores 
in our Praga (the city on the other side 
of Vistula, practically a continuation of 
Warsaw) warehouse to two warehouses on 
this side of the river. Yesterday afternoon, 
the head of the stores department and I went 
to the A. R. A. to see about using part of 
their evacuated, or partly evacuated, ware- 
house in Warsaw. W« Kad %cm %kl ^<t. 
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canned goods to a large warehouse, but dis- 
covered that it was badly infested with rats, 
and so could not hold our sixty tons or so 
of blankets and clothing. We were threat- 
ened with a halt in our evacuating owing 
to not having a decent warehouse. We went 
over and saw the warehouse, which is a 
very fine one, and decided we would make 
use of it. 

In the process of doing this, I had a little 
chat with one of the leading women of the 
P. K. P. D., the Polish organization which is 
doing the children's feeding in Poland, under 
direction of the Americans. She showed 
keen interest in our mission and said in a 
sort of heart-moved way: "Friends, friends, 
that is just what the world needs most at 
this moment. What a beautiful idea! I have 
great respect for you people!" and then 
when I said, "Quakers," a look of delight 
came over her face and she told me she had 
always been interested in them and felt like 
them, and that she would like information on 
our Society, and being a journalist as well 
as in the P. K. P. D. would gladly publish 
anything on our Mission and Society. Com- 
ing at a moment when the cry of war and 
violence so filled the atmosphere, this was 
very much appreciated by my English col- 
league and myself. 

In taking over food from the A. R. A. to 
distribute under Bolshevist occupation, we 
also offered our services to assist the P. K. 
P. D. and, as far as we could, insure the 
continuance of the child feeding (1,800,000 
meals a day, one to each child) by friendly 
help and advice. This offer was very gladly 
accepted by the A. R. A. heads and the 
American at the head of the P. K. P. D. 
wrote a very definite letter to the Polish 
executive in charge, requesting of him the 
utmost use of our co-operation. We will, if 
the Bolshevists come, conduct an unofficial 
supervision over the whole work (14 feeding 
centers in the city) and send frequent reports 
to the A. R. A. in Cracow. 

It looks as if our services will be very 
much needed. The Polish Government the 
other day put at our disposal several rail- 
road cars of medical supplies, and as some 
of our personnel are well trained in that 
line, we will probably conduct hospital and 
anti-disease work. We will also have enough 
food and clothing to continue for some time 
the giving of relief where it is most neces- 
sary. 

Saturday and Sunday were very exciting 
days and it was painful to see the suspense 
in the faces of the population. Waiting and 
waiting and not knowing if, or if not, you 
will see a red jacket walking the pavement 
under your window next morning, is not 
good for the digestion. The main trouble 



is that one cannot have very much faith io 
the news as given out; even in the com- 
muniques of the General StaflF there arc ex- 
travagances and inaccuracies. The A. R. A. 
go over to the General Staff offices them- 
selves, and I think we will do the same if 
the Bolshevists come near again ( to find ont 
true information). Just now they are being 
driven back, and today the news was the best 
in the last month. French officers are every- 
where taking over direction. They are at 
the head of all technical departments of the 
army, and planned the defense of Warsaw 
which seems now to have been successftd. 
They had the Poles dig trenches very near 
the city and got the artillery behind thtm, 
and retired sufficiently to draw the Russians 
on. Then, at a particular moment they let go 
and threw a barrage over the whole long 
line of advacing Bolsheviks. The com- 
munique today says the latter are retiring in 
many places in disorder. 

I can quite see how the Bolshevists think | 
that a decisive coup in Warsaw now will j 
stop this foolish financing of five armies and 
a great blockade against all Russia. The 
Russians can seek and find their own salva- 
tion, just as well as the French, English or 
Americans. Altogether, I have met quite a 
number of people who have been at one 
time or other under Soviet Government and 
I have tried to remember that nearly always 
both are wrong in any quarrel, and I have 
noticed how in nearly every person there is 
a frantic hatred against one or the other side 
of this quarrel. However, I am afraid I 
have already said enough in this letter to 
prevent it reaching America. I don't know 
where the censor comes from, but it cer- 
tainly deals havoc with much of our mail. 

As I said before, just now we are halting 
evacuation for 24 hours. We had a little 
conference this morning and came to the 
conclusion that wc could shift our remaining 
stores to the other side of the river in four 
days and that the Bolsheviks are not likely 
to reach Warsaw, if they are successful, in 
less than eight days. I wonder what this all 
sounds like in quiet America. All the time 
while I write there are noises of drums, or 
soldiers singing as they march, or aero- 
planes. With some thinking people the 
Bolsheviki have created a favorable im- 
pression by never once dropping bombs 
from aeroplanes. 

This is written in an awful hurry and not 
corrected, but if any one receiving it wishes 
to pass it on or get all or part published, I 
will only be grateful. 

Your son who thinks of you very often, 

Frank. 

Warsaw, Poland August 18, 1920. 
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The Qmummtty Church 

To the Editors of Th< Standakd: 

I have read with great interest Mr. Mar- 
tin's review in your October issue of Henry 
R Jackson's bool^ The Community Church. 
In this review, Mr. Martin points out that 
Dr. Jackson presents the community church 
as a Christian church, and argues that such 
a church could hardly be a true community 
institution since it would exclude Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, agnostics, etc. "The most that 
could possibly be expected," says Mr. Martin, 
*of the type of community church that the 
writer describes, is the realization of an in- 
creased measure of Christian unity among 
those of the community who profess them- 
selves theists and Christians. AH others 
would, of course, be excluded by the terms 
of fellowship." 

Mr. Martin's judgment, in so far as it 
applies to Dr. Jackson's book which, of 
course, he was alone considering, is per- 
fectly sound. May I point out, however, 
that the community church movement is not 
necessarily of the type described by Dr. 
Jackson. In its truest and fullest expres- 
sion, the movement is distinctly non-Chris- 
tion, inclusive Gf all persons, Jews and 
Gentiles, theists and atheists, liberals and 
orthodox, who are citizens together in any 
particular . community. The Community 
Church of New York, for example, is such 
a universal and all inclusive institution. In 



describing the movement, as represented by 
this New York church, I have said: 

"The community church must not, and in- 
deed can not, be a Christian church. Just to 
the extent that it is faithful to its own ideal 
of the community as the unit of integration, 
must it escape from the trammels of Chris- 
tianity. For the community has members 
who are not Christians. Here in our civic 
family arc Jews and Bahaists, Hindus and 
Mohammedans. . . . Shall the distinction 
between Episcopalians and Unitarians, be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants be denied, 
and this distinction between Christians and 
non-Christians recognized? If so, where is 
our community? If the non-Christian is fit 
to be a citizen of the state, why should he 
not also be fit to be a member of the church? 
. . . The community church, therefore, 
must be more than a Christian church. It 
must be an institution of universal religion. 
(Perhaps) it is the Community Church's 
greatest claim to public favor that it has 
healed, at last, the tragic separation between 
Gentile and Jew." 

I would appreciate it if you could find 
room in The Standard for this communica- 
tion as I do not want any of your readers 
to feel that Dr. Jackson's book, excellent as 
it is in its own field, is to be accepted as a 
complete and final statement of the com- 
munity church ideal. 

Very sincerely yours, 

John Haynes Holmes. 
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Recent Poetry 

A Book of Modern British Vsrse. Edited 
by William Stanley Braithwaite. Small, 
Maynard and Company. Pp. 270. The 
Solitary. By James Oppenheim. B. W. 
Huebsch. Pp. 147. Counter-attack and 
Other Poems. By Siegfried Sassoon, 
with an Introduction by Robert Nichols. 
£. P. Dutton and Company. Pp. 64. 

Mr. Braithwaite has here garnered the best 
of Great Britain's recent poetic fruitage. 
The war and its aftermath are represented 
chiefly in the now familiar poems of Gibson, 
Sassoon, Brooke, Nichols and the author of 
"The Spires of Oxford." John Masefield ap- 
pears, but fortunately in none of his coarser 
work. His only long poem, "Biography," tells 
us, with a stress quite appropriate to poetic 
feeling, that '^The days which make us happy 
make us wise." Many a thoughtful piece of 
modem Terse has been omitted; but perhaps 
it is better that Mr. Braithwaite has limited 
this particular collection in the main to work 
whose craftsmanship is obviously finer. 



Mr. Oppenheim's poems continue to sound 
the note of intense seriousness that char- 
acterized his three earlier books of verse and 
his stories. Their challenge is needed; but 
we wish we could commend the book with 
less reservation. Much of its free verse is 
sadly sprawling at points where concise 
metric and rhymed utterance would speak 
with tenfold greater effectiveness. 

Particularly appealing, however, are the 
poems, "The Ironic Spirit," "The Fires of 
Pittsburgh" and "The Sea." These lines 
from the latter will suggest something of 
the spirit of the volume: 

The sea has not changed becan5e a golden light 

falls through the storm on the bitter waters * * * 
The sea of the people is the same sea that the 

tyrants rode. 
"Whoever is not for us, is against us/' sang the 

tyrants; 
And the people sing: "Because our cause is just 

and a liberation, 
"Whoever is not for us, is against us." • • • 

Let man start a revolution in his own soul, and 
free the slaves in his own spirit, and conquer 
the tyrants in his own breast • • • 

It is man's soul that needs a raillenium and not 
man's world. 
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Mr. Sassoon's burning volume has sprung 
from the experiences of a captain in the 
Royal Welsh Fusileers whose service at the 
front has been accorded high honor. The 
moods range from the warm-heartedness of 
"The Conscripts" to the fierce outburst in 
these closing lines from "Suicide in the 
Trenches" : 

Yon tnug-faced crowds with kindling ere 
Who cheer when soldier lads march oj. 
Sneak home and pray yon'U nerer know 
The hell where youth and laughter go. 

Sharp irony speaks in the poem entitled 
"Joy Bells": 

What means this metal in windy belfries hung 
When guns are all our need? Dissolve these 
bells 
Whose tones are tuned for peace: with martial 
tongue 
IfCt them cry doom and storm the sun with 
shells. 

Bells are like fierce-browed prelates who proclaim 
That *'if our Lord returned He*d fight for us." 

So let our bells and bishops do the same. 
Shoulder to shoulder with the motor bus. 

In "Song Books" of the war, Mr. Sassoon 
speculates on what the next generation will 
think as a result of the kind of public opin- 
ion cultivated at the present time. His fore- 
cast is less hopeful than will please those 
who believe that the war has appreciably 
advanced the coming of an earthly paradise: 

In fifty years, when peace outshines 
Remembrance of the battle lines. 
Adventurous lads will sigh and cast 
Proud looks upon the plundered past. 
On summer morn or winter's nnq^ht 
Their hearts will kindle for the fight, 
Reading a snatch of soldier-song. 
Savage and jaunty, fierce and strong; 
And through the angry marching rhymes 
Of blind regret ana haggard mirth. 
They'll envy us the dazzling times 
When sacrifice absolved our earth. 

Some ancient man with silver locks 
Will lift his weary face to say: 
"War was a fiend who stopped our clocks 
Although we met him grim and gay." 
And then he'll speak of Haig's last drive. 
Marvelling that any came alive 
Out of the shambles that men built 
And smashed, to cleanse the world of guilt. 
But the boys, with grin and sidelong glance. 
Will think, "Poor grandad's day is done." 
And dream of those who fought in France 
And lived in time to share the fun. 

H. N. 



TntACHeRous Ground. By Johan Bojer. 
Moffat, Yard and Co. Pp. 301. 

This Norwegian novelist has much to offer 
our readers. In the Great Hunger, he pre- 
sented in a very moving story a penetrating 
criticism of to-da/s tendency to glorify mere 
power of will. In this later novel, he tells 
a tale made doubly interesting by the ethical 
motive which it reveals. The hero has spent 
much of his young life in idleness, loose 
living and more or less futile radical agita- 
tion. On succeeding to his patrimony he 



tries to atone for the past by providing oo 
a distant comer of his estate homes for 
a few men and women whose lives he and 
his grasping father had damaged in those 
earlier years. The point of the story lies 
in the fact that these homes rest upoa 
treacherous sand; and they and their dwell- 
ers arc buried in a landslip against which 
the hero had been warned but which he 
did not want to believe as possible. The 
symbolism is evident; but the author is too 
much an artist to obtrude it 

H. N. 



Through Agnostic SpEctacxes. By Alex- 
ander Katison. The Truth Seeker's Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

The author, for many years a contributor 
to The Truth Seeker, has here gathered 
together a series of articles orig^inally con- 
tributed to that magazine. The book exem- 
plifies that crude, raw rationalism which 
was much in vogue half a century ago, but 
which has been steadily giving place to ripe 
and reverent rationalism, the kind that ti 
equal to estimating "prayer," "mediaeval 
Christianity" and "pietjr^ (the three maia 
topics of the book) more adequately and 
justly than has this author. It is easy to 
discuss the Dark Ages and all the while 
be blind to their light,— easy to criticise 
mediaeval ascetics and yet fail to see the 
saving virtue in a measure of ascetic self- 
discipline as a means for preserving the 
balance of life. 

A. W. M. 



The Christian Faith and th< Nbw Day. 
By Professor C. Boyd McAfee. The 
Macmillan Co. 

This is a little book of 74 pages in which 
the Professor of Theology in McConnidc 
Theological ' Seminary sets forth what he 
regards as the triple reconstruction required 
by the Christian Church of today, viz., with 
reference to its thought of God, of salva- 
tion, and of the ofRce of the Church itseli 
The book is a plea for the democratizatioo 
of Christian faith, "not because it is the fad 
of the hour but because it is of the essence 
of that faith." He contends (a) for "get- 
ting our idea of God on the basis of morality 
and off the basis of arbitrariness" (p. 17), 
(b) for a kind of salvation that is "vital 
not mechanical," (c) for a Church that 
"aims at establishing right relationship 
among men" (pp. 64-5). The author htt 
given an ethical stress to traditional Chri*' 
tian teaching and thereby contributed to thi 
task of helping the faith of the past oa 
to the faith of the future. 

A. W. M. 



THE ETHICAL CULTURE MOVEMENT 



I Leader ^titt America 
Jean Wagner, of Lansanne, Switzer- 
the first of the European Ethical So- 
leavders wlio are to visit America this 
arrived in New York on October 18th, 
is making his home at the new Co- 
itive houses at 7 West Sixty-fifth 
t 

' the past five years, Dr. Wagner has 
at the head of the Ligue pour f Action 
U in Lausanne, carrying on the work 
e Ethical Movement from this central 
in many ways, strategically important 
on. This society was founded by the 
cnown scientist and educator. Professor 
ste Forcl. Since the retirement of its 
able founder. Dr. Wagner, who had 
3usly been associated with Dr. Stanton 
at the Ethical Church in London, has 
its leader and chief lecturer. 
, Wagner will visit the various American 
al Societies and study their work. At 
ame time he will be able to tell about 
xperiences and hopes of his group, and 
le outlook for the Ethical Movement 
id. 

York Anniversary Year 
ropos of the celebration this year of 
Forty- Fifth Anniversary " of the New 

Society, the Senior Leader, Dr. Adler, 
addressed the following letter to the 
t)crs: 

ttention is pointedly called to the fact 
in May next the Society will pass the 
-fifth milestone of its existence. An 
rersary coming at the end of a five-year 
d is always worthy of mark. Last 
g the Philadelphia Society paid honor 
ts Thirty-Fifth Anniversary. The St. 
s Society will do the same on its Thirty- 
i Anniversary and the Brooklyn Society 
its Fifteenth, next spring. We, the 
er Society, are asked to duly dignify 
!nd of the ninth quinquennial period of 
corporate life. 

Uring the entire season now beginning, 
whole Society shoukl be on the alert to 
ider deeply not so much its past as its 
re. Our work in the world we have 
ly begun; the great task is ahead of us. 
celebrate the Forty-Fifth Anniversary 
ly is to prepare ourselves for the better 
llment of our task. The question for 
Y members and for every group is, What 
we contribute to promote the Ethical 
ement? For instance, it has been sug- 
ed that the Industrial Group should 



spend its time this winter in working out 
an ethical code for business men. 

"A number of the churches have already 
sent out statements outlining standards for 
the guidance of their members, in order to 
make practical conduct square more nearly 
with moral conviction. All our groups 
should set themselves, during this present 
year, a special task of clarification and in- 
spiration towards more vital living. 

"When the Forty-Fifth Anniversary 
comes round, we shall then gather the re- 
sults of their labors, and lay them at the 
feet of the Society as our tribute to the 
beauty and the grandeur of its aims." 

New Director of Social Work 

The Brooklyn Society has entered upon its 
fifteenth year with the largest membership in 
its history — ^275^and with great enthusiasm 
in all departments. The increased activities 
have made it necessary to engage an addi- 
tional worker, and Mr. Charles H. Wenhold 
has assumed the newly created position of 
Director of Social Work. Mr. Wenhold came 
to Brooklyn from the Philadelphia Society, 
which he joined after resigning his position 
as a clergyman in the Moravian Church. He 
has had wide experience as a teacher and 
missionary, and is to help in building up the 
various groups in the Brooklyn Society. 

At the Sunday morning meetings, held in 
the Academy of Music, the following ad- 
dresses will be given: November 7th,' Dr. 
Henry Neumann: "Two Years After the 
Armistice: Where Do We Stand?" Novem- 
ber 14th, Eh-. John L. Elliott: "Today's Re- 
vivals of Old Superstitions"; November 21st, 
Dr. Neumann: "Do the Ideals of the Puri- 
tans Meet the Needs of Today?" November 
28th, Dr. David S. Muzzey: "Have We 
Outgrown the Need for Religion?" 

Opening Meetings in Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Society reports that the 
anniversary meetings held in May have been 
a distinct help and that the new season has 
opened auspiciously. Despite an increase of 
sixty per cent in the rental charge, the 
Sunday morning meetings will continue to be 
held in the Broad Street Theatre. Mr. Al- 
fred W. Martin will be the speaker on the 
first three Sundays in November, and will 
be followed, on November 28th and Decem- 
ber Sth by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. It 
is expected that the speakers on December 
12th will be Dr. Jean Wagner, of Switzer- 
land, and Mr. HzTry Snell of the English 
Union of Ethical Societies. 
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Dr. Adler Speaks in Boston 

The Boston Ethical Society began its ac- 
tivities for the year on October 10th, when 
the Twentieth Century Club hall was filled to 
hear Dr. Adler's interesting and impressive 
address on "The Supreme Need of the 
Present Time (and the Ethical Movement as 
Related to that Need)." Numerous college 
students were present. The other October 
speakers were Mr. Herbert C. Parsons of 
the Massachusetts Probation Commission. 
Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, Professor of 
United States Citizenship in Boston Univer- 
sity, and Dr. John L. Elliott. On the first 
two Sundays in November, addresses will be 
delivered by Dean Roscoe Pound of the 
Harvard Law School and Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann. At the end of the month, Mr. Martin 
will begin a series of addresses. 

Ethical Union Delegates Visit St. Louis 

On the third Sunday in October, Dr. John 
L. Elliott and Mr. James Gutmann, of New 
York, who went abroad last summer as dele- 
gates of the American Ethical Union to meet 
with the leaders in the European Movement, 
gave a report of the results of their "mis- 
sion" to the members of the St. Louis 
Society. Dr. Elliott spoke on Sunday morn- 
ing to a large and appreciative audience 
on "What I Found in Austria, Germany and 
England." He also introduced to the Read- 
ing Circle Galsworthy's Skin Game, which he 
had seen presented in London. Other meet- 
ings were held with the Men's Club and the 
Young People's Association. 

Mr. Gutmann, who went abroad as the 
special representative of the young people's 
groups in the American Ethical Societies, 
carrying a message of s>'mpathy and assuran- 
ces of help, told in a most delightful way 
of his experiences and observations in 
Europe, and did much to strengthen the bond 
of fellowship between the young people of 
the St. Louis and those of the parent So- 
ciety. 

Of the "Jubilee Year" to be celebrated by 
the St. Louis Society next Spring, Mr. Chubb 
writes : 

"What we really care about is the effect 
upon us of a realization of the fact that 
we are thirty-five years old. We may be 
young for our years, but that is a good 



fault. We are still growing. We scale 
more than we did five years ago We were 
never more ambitious than we are now; 
never more adventurous and resolute. How 
do we know? Why, from that first swelter- 
ing Sunday. So many braved the equatorial 
heat, morning and evening! The singing was 
so hearty! The evening discussion so worth 
while! The rally round the Children's Sun- 
day Assembly so spirited! We have the 
spirit of youth." 

Mr. Bridges Returns from Abroad 

Mr. Horace J. Bridges, Leader of the 
Chicago Society, who has returned from his 
European trip, in splendid health and with 
renewed energy and inspiration, opened the 
fall lecture season on October 3rd with an 
address on "The International Chaos and its 
Meaning for America." 

The Sunday School began its sessions on 
the same day under the capable direction of 
Miss Elizabeth A. Wegener. The school, 
which meets at 803 Sheridan Road at 9:15 
a. m., is this year to make a study of the 
Bible. Instruction is given the smaller chil- 
dren through Bible stories, and other stories 
dealing with filial duties, truthfulness, and 
other moral questions, while in the older 
classes a study of the Bible and Bible history 
is being undertaken. If a sufficient number 
of children are found, a second Sunday 
School may be opened on the South Side. 

The increased immigration, which govern- 
ment reports indicate has now almost reached 
pre-war proportions, is taxing the facilities 
of many settlements to the utmost, and 
Henry Booth House finds that its quarters 
are inadequate to meet the demands. A 
building committee is endeavoring to raise 
funds m order that necessary extensions 
may be made. 

English Ethical Leader Arrives 

At the moment of going to press. The 
Standard is pleased to be able to announce 
the arrival in New York — on October 30th — 
of Mr. Harry Snell, Secretary of the Eng- 
lish Union of Ethical Societies. Plans are 
being made for Mr. Snell to visit the Amer- 
ican Societies in November and December. 

D. S. H. 
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THE LANDING AND THE LAW 



[NTER and poet, orator and histor- 
1 have celebrated the landing of the 
ms. Plymouth Rock on the "stern 
rock-bound coast" has become a 
* for the pious pilgrimage of 
England's sons and even of visi- 
rom beyond the seas. Yet to the 
band of one hundred men and 
n who came over in the May- 
^ three centuries ago the landing 
lymouth Rock was not an event 
ich importance. 

told by William Bradford, the 
nor and historian of the Plymouth 
y, this is what happened after 
\fayflower arrived in Cape Cod 
r, Novemt>er 21, 1620. A group 
cteen men under the command of 
( Standish set out on an exploring 
ition on the 25th, returning two 
later with Indian baskets filled 
com, and "marvelusly glad and 

harts incouraged." Ten days 
a second group of thirty or more 
ring the mainland found Indian 
s "covered with matts and sun- 
>f their implements in them . . . 
nore of their come, and of their 

of various collours." On De- 

*r 16th, a third party set out, in 

idst of intense cold, to find a place 

permanent settlement, and after a 

encounter with the Indians and 
nights spent on Clarke's Island, 
c entrance of Plymouth harbor, 
1 near the famous rock on the 

The party returned to the May- 
f the next morning, and four days 
the ship reached Plymouth har- 
So the famous "landing of the 



Pilgrims" on Forefathers' Day was in 
reality only the landing of a third scout- 
ing party sent out from the Mayflower. 

It was not the landing, but the spirit 
and purpose of the people who landed 
that was significant. The event of real 
historic importance took place a month 
before Myles Standish's party of 
eighteen men stepped on the soil of 
Plymouth. Gathered in the narrow 
cabin of the Mayflower, on the 21st of 
November, the company subscribed "in 
the name of God" to a compact whose 
crabbed lines can still be read in the 
original Bradford manuscript preser- 
ved in the Massachusetts State Library : 
"We . . . doe by these presents 
solemnly and mutualy in the presence 
of God and of one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves togeather into a 
civill body politick, for our better order- 
ing and preservation . and by 
vertue hearof to enacte, constitute and 
frame such just and equall lawes, or- 
dinances, acts, constitutions, and offices 
from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meete and convenient for the gen- 
erall good of the Colonic, unto which 
we promise all due submission and 
obedience." 

Here is the charter of self-govern- 
ment in America. Here is the only 
program of an enduring democracy. 
Here is the announcement of the spirit 
of Americanism so nobly expressed in 
the Massachusetts Constitution of over 
a century and a half later: "to the end 
that this may be a government of laws 
and not of men." 

D. S. M. 



REVIVAL OF INTERNATIONALISM IN ENGLAND 



BY JOHN A. HOBSON 



THE revival of the international 
spirit among English Liberals, stifled 
for some years by the issues and pas- 
sions of the Great War, has been visibly 
manifested during the past few weeks 
by two important conferences held in 
London. The first was summoned by 
the free trade organization in this 
country, to take council with free 
traders from other European countries 
for a common attack upon those pro- 
tective and preferential trade barriers 
which are hampering the commercial 
and industrial recovery of Europe and 
are responsible in no small measure for 
the starvation, unemployment, disease 
and social anarchy which hold large 
populations of Central and Eastern 
Europe in their grip. The utter folly 
of attempting to keep out food, raw 
materials, fuel and manufactured goods 
from countries which are in urgent 
need of these things, needs no argu- 
ment. But the Bad Peace of Versailles 
and St. Germain set up new nationalities 
which were encouraged to refuse com- 
mercial intercourse with their neighbors. 
Thus the economic system of Austria- 
Hungary was forcibly broken up, and 
Austria is literally starving to death 
because her industrial populations are 
cut off from their necessary supplies 
of food and materials. Germany is 
similarly hampered by the refusal of 
free access to her former foreign mar- 
kets for import and for export trade, 
though these facilities are essential not 
merely to her economic life but to the 
performance of the reparation obliga- 
tions under the peace treaties. The 
supreme example of the degradation 
of the war-mind is furnished by this 
demand to make bricks without straw. 
It is doubtless not to be expected that 
the European countries, habitually de- 



pendent upon import duties for a large 
part of their public finance, should 
suddenly level to the ground all their 
tariff walls. But the task of economic 
recovery coincides with the avoidance 
of new international hostilities in de- 
manding that the passage of goods 
from countries which have surpluses 
to countries which are suffering from 
deficiencies shall be made as easy as 
possible. Free trade is, of course, no 
sufficient cure for the terrible ills from 
which Europe is suffering, but it is 
a sound condition for the operation of 
other remedial forces. Moreover, Eng- 
lish free traders in particular are con- 
cerned to stop the breakdown in our 
Empire of the equal opportunities for 
world commerce which hitherto have 
made that vast and growing Empire 
tolerable in the eyes of other nations. 
The war-policy of conserving for the ex- 
clusive use of the Empire the rich veget- 
able oils and certain other produce of 
Africa, taken in conjunction with Ac 
evasive trade provisions of the manda- 
tory policy of the League of Nations, is 
recognized as a new menace to the peace 
of the future. 

But more significant, as an evidence of 
reviving sanity of mind, was the Inter- 
national Economic Conference organ- 
ized by the "Fight the Famine Council," 
and attended by representatives of some 
fifteen foreign nations, including an im- 
portant delegation from Germany and 
Austria. This was the first occasion 
in which members of the ex-enemy 
nations have taken part in public con- 
ferences in this country, and though a 
certain section of our press vented its 
"patrioteering" sentiment in angry in- 
sults, it was evident that all sober- 
minded people are prepared to lay aside 
a policy of hate and to recognize that 
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the plight of Europe can only be 
remedied by that healing policy of co- 
operation which the statesmen at Paris 
last year refused to apply. 

Among the important business men, 
officials, politicians, publicists and eco- 
nomists, who attended the conference, 
a close unanimity prevailed, both with 
regard to the causes of Europe's present 
malady, and the measures necessary for 
its cure. I may summarise their views 
as follows. Had wisdom prevailed in 
the counsels of the victorious Allies, 
they would have lost no time, as soon as 
the Armistice was concluded, in set- 
ting up through a League of Nations, 
or otherwise, an International Economic 
Council, in order to extend the rationing 
of foods, materials, coal and transport, 
undertaken as a war measure by the 
Allies, to deal with the wider emer- 
gency of the early period of the peace. 
This apportionment of the short sup- 
plies of wheat, coal, shipping, etc., ac- 
cording to the urgency of needs, would 
have prevented the more impoverished 
and helpless peoples, not merely of 
Austria and Germany, but of Italy, 
Poland and other weak Allies, from 
sinking deeper into the morass of des- 
titution, unemployment, and a social 
unrest ever threatening to pass into 
anarchy. A wise peace would have 
recognized the immediate necessity of 
stopping all naval and economic block- 
ades, of giving to the ex-enemy coun- 
tries such quick help as was available, 
in foods, materials and credit for the 
re-establishment of industry, and of 
opening the earliest trade relations with 
Russia, the only country possessing 
large resources of some essential raw 
materials. To mend the machinery of 
the exchanges was a first essential to 
recuperation, and every effort should 
have been made to provide some great 
international loan, backed by the sev- 
eral and joint guarantees of the govern- 
ments, in order to restore the shattered 
finances of the broken European states. 

By such early measures the healing 
and recuperative powers would have 



been given the opportunity of asserting 
their strength. The refusal to adopt, 
or even to attempt, such measures spelt 
bankruptcy for European statesmanship. 
Instead of making a good recovery, a 
large part of Europe has been sinking 
deeper in the trough of economic dis- 
order. Three chief causes for this 
failure of recuperation may be cited: 
(1) The maintenance or the resumption 
of war conditions after the Armistice, 
involving fresh waste of the men, ma- 
terials and money urgently required 
for ordinary peace industries; (2) the 
evil effects of the peace treaties, which 
thrust a ramrod into the delicate ma- 
chinery of economic intercourse; (3) 
the selfish monopoly of food, coal and 
other economic resources by the stronger 
Allies, and their refusal to share out 
with the weaker countries. Allies as 
well as ex-enemies. Behind these fol- 
lies and wrongs lay the deep moral an'd 
intellectual obliquity, the failure to 
realise that a good recovery for one 
people could only be got by assisting 
in the recovery of all peoples. We now 
perceive the result of this failure, viz. 
that the enfeeblement of Austria, Rus- 
sia, Hungary and parts of Germany 
threatens to poison the entire political 
economic system of Europe, spreading 
unemployment, disease, class-war and 
political violence. 

The Economic Conference was con- 
ducted without rhetoric or passion, and 
its judgments fastened upon certain 
crucial acts of policy as essential to 
stay the further collapse of Europe and 
to restore the action of the recuperative 
forces. A definite, early and drastic 
revision of the economic and territorial 
policy of the Peace Treaties is a first 
indispensable condition. For these 
Treaties are filled with provisions ex- 
pressly designed to prevent the con- 
quered nations from economic recovery. 
This, of course, was the conscioits 
policy of France, and prevailed over 
all considerations of indemnity. Ger- 
many was to be so depleted of coal 
and iron and of foreign markets, as to 
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keep her permanently in poverty, slowly 
grinding out reparation upon terms 
which never enabled her to liberate her 
back from the load. She was to be a 
Helot-people in perpetuity, and, if pos- 
sible, to be broken into further frag- 
ments by the seizure of the Ruhr and 
the detachment of Bavaria and other 
Southern States. German Austria was 
to be cut off from her supplies and to 
be forbidden entrance into the German 
system. These are only a few of the 
major provisions of the Treaties di- 
rected against the economic recovery of 
Europe. A drastic and early revision 
of these conditions is needed, in order 
to save Austria from hopeless ruin, and 
to give Germany the opportunity of an 
industrial recovery that will enable her 
to make due reparation for war damages 
inflicted upon France and Belgium. 

But the last named object cannot be 
attained unless the refusal of France 
to allow a fixed sum total for the rep- 
aration is overcome. An indeterminate 
fine, threatening to increase with every 
increased ability to pay, and based upon 
initial estimates of quite preposterous 
dimensions, saps all incentives to effort 
in the German people. The fixture of 
the indemnity at a sum capable of pay- 
ment within a reasonable time, and 
confined to those direct war damages 
claimed in the terms of the Armistice, 
is a prime requisite for the recovery not 
only of Germany but of France, and 
indirectly of other European countries. 
For, so long as the French nation is 
duped by illusory hopes of vast indem- 
nities, their statesmen will not make the 
effort to apply honest methods of tax- 
ation and to cut down expenditure to 
the limits of current revenue, nor will 
the other Allies make any close con- 
certed attempt to fund their foreign 
debts and provide means for meeting 
their obligations to America, their great 
creditor. A straightening out of ac- 
counts is a painful operation for Europe 
just now, but it is absolutely essential 
to the restoration of sound business. 
The first result of such accountancy 



would be to show that no nation can 
make a good recovery as long as any 
other great nation lies prostrate and 
destitute. Schemes of self-sufficing na- 
tionalism or of hostile economic alliances 
are simply suicidal in their implications. 
Hard-headed business men are coming 
together across the recent war barriers, 
not primarily motived by good-will or 
a spirit of forgiveness, but because facts 
are teaching them that their common 
interests lie in working together and in 
restoring the old roads of profitable 
commerce. 

But private business co-operation 
cannot effect what is required without 
the co-operation of governments. In- 
ter-governmental action is needed not 
only to remove the political obstacles 
to which I have referred. It is essen- 
tial to restore the broken system of 
exchange, the international finance with- 
out which the wheels of industry can- 
not be set going in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

The recent Financial Conference at 
Brussels, summoned by the League of 
Nations, made an urgent pronounce- 
ment in favor of the setting up of 
credits by which the weaker nations 
might be able to get access to the foods, 
materials and fuel of which they were 
in such urgent need. But it made no 
really practical proposal for securing 
this credit. Now the Economic Con- 
ference in London envisaged an Eco- 
nomic Council of the League of Nations 
as the proper body to take in hand the 
great task of creating, through the joint 
and several guarantees of the member 
States, a fund on international credit 
which should be applied to secure an 
emergency distribution of necessary 
supplies according to the urgency of 
national needs. 

The greatest immediate wants of the 
enfeebled countries are coal and credit. 
Coal is the basis of industry, credit of 
commerce, and since commerce is a 
prior requisite to the restoration of in- 
dustry, the highest stress falls updyi 
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credit. But the credit problem can only 
be solved by the co-operation of all the 
nations, not only of Europe but of the 
industrial world. This condition de- 
mands, first, the early entrance to the 
League of Nations of countries which 
hitherto have been excluded or stood 
out, Germany, Austria, Russia and last, 
not least, the United States. 

Public opinion in England at any 
rate is now ripe for the admission of 
the ex-enemy countries and of Russia. 
Our depressed trade and shrinking em- 
ployment are so obviously due to the 
weak purchasing power of European 
customers that political animosities have 
been overcome. It is, indeed, held prob- 
able that at the meeting of the League 
Assembly in Geneva in November, an 
invitation will be extended to Ger- 
many and Austria to become members 
of the League. Russia must soon come 
in, under whatever form of govern- 
ment, for the European economic sys- 
tem needs her, and peace with Russia is 
the prime requisite for that drastic 
reduction of armaments (costing twenty 
per cent of the whole public revenue 
of Europe) which is a first desideratum 
of financial recovery. 

The world, however, quite evidently 
waits upon America as the chief arbiter 
of its fate. No League of Nations can 
be effective, either politically or com- 
mercially, unless America comes in. 
And honest Europeans do not hesitate 
to admit that Europe has more to gain 
than America from the entrance of the 
latter. But, because Europe looks to 
gain most, that is no reason why Amer- 
ica stands to be a loser. Europe asks 
America to help in carrying the war to 
a really victorious peace, not merely to 
the welter of disorder in which the 
Armistice left it two years ago. Europe 
asks America for further monetary ad- 
vances to tide over the emergency of 
economic recuperation. The interna- 
tional credit which is needed can only 
be obtained by a guarantee in which 
both America and Britain shall be the 
principal guarantors, and of these two 



America, the only one with unimpaired 
wealth, should take the financial lead. 
For America is now the one great credi- 
tor nation. At first sight this seems an 
insufficient reason for asking her to un- 
dertake more financial obligations. But, 
though the request has deep humani- 
tarian implications, it has also a valid 
business foundation. It is urgently to 
the interest of America that Europe 
should make an early and a good re- 
covery. America's new economic rela- 
tions with Europe (to omit all political 
and moral relations) demand it. For 
Europe is in debt to America to a sum 
estimated at not less than the stupen- 
dous amount of fifteen billion dollars, 
public and private lendings. It is true 
that Europe cannot at present pay any 
considerable portion even of the interest 
on this sum. A large part of the ad- 
vance has been made since the war was 
over, and has helped to shore up the 
falling financial system of Europe. For 
these advances of credit are still needed 
unless Europe is to be refused the 
means of buying from America the 
wheat, cotton and other foods and 
materials she requires to feed her popu- 
lations and set her factories agoing. It 
is in fact the slowing down of this 
export trade from America, and in 
fatal consequence from Britain to the 
Continental countries, that is causing 
the wave of industrial depression on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Credit is of absolutely vital signifi- 
cance. It is at once the barometer of 
moral confidence and the nervous sys- 
tem of the economic oi^;anism. If 
America simply contracts her credits, 
gathers her skirts around her and re- 
tires into political and economic isola- 
tion, she loses not only the money she 
has already lent to Europe but the great- 
est moral and economic opportunity for 
world work that history has ever of- 
fered to any people. This work of 
coming in as the powerful leader of 
internationalism, to restore health to the 
diseased system of Europe, and out of 
her abtmdant means and energy to 
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jsuppl/ the pressing needs of humanity, 
musty I feel» commend itself more and 
more to men and women of vision in 
America, who see beyond the fumes of 
war passion the outlines of a new world 
in which that principle of federation, 
iq>plied so successfully within their con- 
tinent, shall find an extension, not to a 



monster super-state but to a federatioii 
of free peoples meeting their conunoo 
needs and serving theiF common in- 
terests out of a common stock. Sudi a 
sort and measure of community will be 
found essential to the security of in- 
dividual and national liberty, for Amer- 
ica as for other countries. 



THE lAMBETH CONFERENCE AND CHRISTIAN REUNION 



BY HORACE J. BRIDGES 



THE Christian churches throughout 
the world have begun again to feel 
deeply the shame of their divisions. 
Tbty hare always regarded schism as 
a sin, but since the Reformation that 
sin has sat lightly on the consciences 
of Protestants, and has been gravely 
CDndenmed only by Roman Catholics, 
who thought themselves guiltless of it. 
The last few years, however, have pro- 
duced in the non-Roman denominations 
a renewed sense that the perpetuation 
•f divisions is not only inconsistent with 
their faith and its ideals, but makes for 
impotence in the spiritual work they 
wish to do for the world. 

This renewed sense of sin and weak- 
ness has been greatly stimulated by 
recent experience. In war service, 
dergy of all denominations worked to- 
gether more intimately than they had 
done before, and no doubt were startled 
to find how much alike they were, and 
how little difference their varying 
dogmas made to character, to the will 
to serve and the power of serving. 
Thej also discovered that the spiritual 
seeds of the soldiers were of a kind to 
which dogmas and sectarian badges' 
were quite irrelevant; that, in fact, the 
thingn that were keeping the churches 
apart were unrelated to the problems 
and needs of the time. 

Hence the prominence given in recent 
SmBomkm ummg mtaaj denominations 



to the question of reunion and the 
ideal of a single united Christian 
Church throughout the world. The 
ideal will undoubtedly call forth wide 
S3rmpathy among men of good-will, and 
especially among those who, like our- 
selves, have learned to look upon the 
spiritual ends of life — ^upon the deep- 
enihg of character and righteousness — 
as supreme above the other ends and 
the external conditions of life. 

But, whatever our s)rmpathy for the 
ideal, few of us, I think, will find it 
possible to approve of or anticipate suc- 
cess for the reunion movement upon the 
conditions which at present are occupy- 
ing the attention of our Christian neigh- 
bors. For these conditions consist of those 
very things which have caused and per- 
petuated the existing sunderances of the 
religious world. The idea that a com- 
mon profession of belief, a common 
ministry and common sacraments are 
indispensable is inveterate in clerical 
minds. They show as yet no glimmer- 
ing of the conception of a new basis 
of unity, upon which, — creed and insti- 
tutions implying creed being rd^fated 
to a secondary plane, — success might be 
possible. 

The great difficulty which confronts 
Churchmen when they begin to think 
of reunion is their deep-rooted idea that 
the Church ought not to change. The 
recent discussions of the subject sh^ 
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lie workers for reunion are simply 
»Iing, on its practical side, with the 
ilty that John Henry Newman, 
ty-five years ago, tried to solve on 
eological and historical side in his 
ac on The Development of Chris- 
Doctrine, 

ro things were obvious to Newman 
t the Church professed not to 
j;e, and that it had changed. The 
) of Rome was Semper eadem. 
very clearly, the Church of 1845 
in vital respects different from the 
ch of 845. The creed of Newman 
by no means identical with the 

of St. Augustine; and, even so, 
nan differed vastly less from St. 
istine than St. Augustine from St. 
. How was this paradox to be 
mted for? 

e difficulty was not peculiar to 
m or other Catholics. Protestan- 

was as zealous for "the faith 
for all committed to the saints," 
or holding fast "the form of sound 
s," as Catholicism. Indeed, the 
jnen of its criticism of Rome was 
rhanges made by Rome both in 

and practice. And so it comes 

that the contradiction which 

nan had to resolve, before he 

find peace by submission to the 
ch of Rome, is the same which in 
er department perplexes the An- 
is and Protestants in their efforts 
•ds reunion today. 

the essay on Development, New- 
said, "In a higher world it is 
wise; but here below to live is to 
^e, and to be perfect is to have 
fed often."* The reconciliation 
satisfied him, and continues to 
y many who in various churches 
onscious of the difficulty, amounts 
tying that the changes are only 
"cnt, not real. There has been no 
ition in the supernatural sub- 
B of Christianity; there have been 
^cs only in the degree to which the 
ing and implications of this orig- 



I. €it« ctp. i, § i, p. 40. 



inally complete and unchanging revela- 
tion are apprehended by the Church. 
Only those developments which have 
been sanctioned or commanded by an 
infallible authority ought to be ac- 
cepted; and these are sanctioned or 
commanded only because, in reality, 
they are not changes. They are but 
unfoldings of what, in germ or in prin- 
ciple, has been accepted "always, every- 
where and by all." The faith of Chris- 
tians is in large measure implicit. The 
saving faith of ignorant men (i. e. of all 
men so far forth as they are ignorant) 
is a disposition that in good-will sub- 
mits to the divine authority of the 
Church, accepts the whole faith as pro- 
pounded by the Church, and is ready 
in advance for new authoritative declar- 
ations of what the revealed religion 
implies. 

According to this theory, when the 
first recorded confession of Christian 
belief was uttered by St. Peter, in the 
words, "Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God," a faith was pro- 
fessed in which were involved, and 
from which therefore could afterwards 
rightly be evolved, the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV, and (in the nineteenth cen- 
tury) the dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin and of the 
infallibility of the Pope; together, no 
doubt, with still other credenda not yet 
declared obligatory. 

Such was the intellectual gymnastic 
by which so great and good a man, so 
sincere yet subtle a thinker as John 
Henry Newman was able to adjust him- 
self to the contradiction. The Church, 
ever the same yet ever changing, was 
and is an instance of evolution. Plus 
qa change, plus c'est la mime chose. 

The reunion movement today, not 
having the advantage (which Newman 
found in the Roman system) of a duly 
accredited infallible organ to determine 
what changes constitute legitimate de- 
velopments and how far they may go, 
is floundering over the same difficulty. 
Whether the unchanging thing is to 
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consist of creeds and sacraments, or of 
doctrines and a church-order extracted 
by private judgment from the Bible, the 
churches feel that they cannot compro- 
mise upon any detail of it without be- 
trayal of their trust and disloyalty to 
their cause. And on this rock it seems 
as though, for the present, the reunion 
movement will split. Auguste Sabatier, 
the eminent French Protestant theolo- 
gian, declares in his Philosophy of Re- 
ligion that all the barriers between the 
denominations are in ruins, and nobody 
wants to rebuild them. It may be so, 
although some clerical utterances make 
one feel that Dean Sabatier is unduly 
optimistic. But even if it be so, the de- 
nominations seem timidly desirous of 
staying within the ruined barriers. Few 
show anything like courage in overleap- 
ing them. One cannot but feel that if 
the thing were left to the clergy, there 
would never be reunion or inter-com- 
munion. The pressure is coming largely 
from the laity, and well-wishers of the 
movement will hope that it may be stead- 
ily fn;aintained. The clergy seem much 
like what Jeremy Bentham found the 
legal profession in Great Britain a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago: very reluctant 
to reform themselves or change their 
habits; wedded to the past, to author- 
ity, precedent and tradition; unable to 
recognize a fundamental change in the 
mind of the world; and, when per- 
sonally modest, incapable of contem- 
plating the hypothesis that the authors 
of their traditions may have been guilty 
of any serious error. 

These impressions are borne out by a 
study of the most notable recent illus- 
tration of the force of the reunion 
movement and of the obstacles it is 
encountering. I refer to the Confer- 
ence of Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion held at Lambeth Palace, in 
London, from July 5th to August 7th 
of the present year. The gathering was 
a large and notable one, and its com- 
mittees studied many subjects upon 
which the Conference passed resolu- 
tions conspicuous for a greater measure 



of liberality and humane insight than we 
have been accustomed to receive from 
Episcopal conclaves. In personnel also, 
and in its demonstration of the extent 
to which the Anglican Communion is 
spreading over the world, the Confer- 
ence had great significance. It com- 
prised two hundred and fifty-two bis- 
hops, representing the British Isles, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, the West Indies, New Zealand, 
India, China, and some thirty dioceses 
scattered over the outlying parts of the 
earth. The problem to which the as- 
sembly gave its most earnest attention 
was that of church reunion. 

The bishops did their utmost to adopt 
a liberal and friendly attitude towards 
Christians of other communions. They 
have made considerable advances to- 
wards reunion with the Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Church and with the Church 
of Sweden. With regard to the Church 
of Rome, they recognize that no ap- 
proaches towards reunion can be made 
so long as Rome persists in its brusque 
demand for unconditional surrender, but 
they look with interest to certain move- 
ments taking place within the Roman 
Church which contain the possibility 
of a future change of attitude.* 

It would be both interesting and 
important if the Anglican Commtmion 
should succeed in effecting corporate 
reunion with the Eastern Church. The 
Roman Church, in that event, would 
be ringed around by a gigantic and 
growing body that might effectively 
compete with it for the dominance of 
the Christian world. If they could suc- 
ceed also in reaching terms of reunion 
with Protestants of the non-episcopal 
denominations, they would nullify the 
chief argument and remove the chief 
reproach which Rome has been bring- 
ing against them ever since the Refor- 
mation. Nor would such a develop- 
ment be without its importance from 
other points of view. In our own 



*Lambeth Conf. Report, p. 144. (London: 
S. P. C. K.) 
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country, for example, if the twenty-eight 
millions or so of non-Roman Christians 
were corporately reunited in a single 
Church, the Roman body, with its thir- 
teen or fourteen millions of members, 
would become relatively insignificant, 
and would cease to constitute the polit- 
ical, intellectual and moral danger that 
many of us think it at present. 

But what are the terms of reunion 
that the Anglican Bishops suggest? 
On reading these we suddenly feel as 
though the offered sugar-plum had 
turned to sand when we got our teeth 
into it. The conditions are the follow- 
ing: 

We believe that the visible unity of the 
Church will be found to involve the whole- 
hearted acceptance of: — 

The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God's 
revelation of Himself to man, and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and 
the Creed commonly called Nicene, as the 
sufficient statement of the Christian faith, 
and either it or the Apostles' Creed as the 
Baptismal confession of belief: 

The divinely instituted sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Holy Communion, as expres- 
sing for ail the corporate life of the whole 
fellowship in and with Christ: 

A ministry acknowledged by every part of 
the Church as possessing not only the in- 
ward call of the Spirit, but also the com- 
mission of Christ and the authority of the 
whole body. 

May we not reasonably claim that the Epis- 
copate is the one means of providing such a 
ministry? 

We cannot occupy ourselves here 
with this interestingly vague attitude 
towards the Bible. All we can do is 
to set up an interrogation point or two. 
In what sense are the words "record" 
and "revelation" used? Of the various 
ideas of God in the Bible, which is 
the authentically revealed one? If the 
whole Bible is not the "rule and stan- 
dard" of faith, which parts are? and 
upon what principle is the selection 
made? Are the words "whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Holy Scriptures, as 
the record of God's revelation of Him- 
self to man" anything but an attempt 
to conceal a thousand differences of be- 



lief under the mask of a common for- 
mula? 

More challenging is the extraordinary 
proposal to make "the Creed commonly 
called Nicene" the basis of fellowship 
in a reunited Church. For the in- 
struction of readers who (unlike the 
present writer) were not made to learn 
this Creed by heart when they were 
six years old, and who may not since 
have attached to it the same degree of 
importance as the Bishops do, I insert 
it here, as it appears in the Episcopal 
Prayer Book : 

I believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, And of all 
things visible and invisible: 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, Begotten of his Father 
before all worlds, God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten, not 
made. Being of one substance with the 
Father, By whom all things were made : 
Who for us men, and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, And was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, And 
was made man, And was crucified also for 
us under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and 
was buried, And the third day he rose again 
according to the Scriptures, And ascended 
into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father. And he shall come again with 
glory to judge both the quick and the dead: 
Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The 
Lord and giver of life, Who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, Who with the 
Father and the Son together is worshipped 
and glorified. Who spake by the Prophets. 
And I believe one Catholick and Apostolick 
Church. I acknowledge one Baptism for the 
remission of sins. And I look for the Res- 
urrection of the dead. And the life of the 
world to come. 

This venerable document dates sub- 
stantially from the fourth century. It 
was based on older formulas, which 
were revised at the Council of Nicaea 
in 325 A. D., later by St. Cyril in 362, 
again at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381, and finally at the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451. The Council of 
Nicaea was the first oecumenical gath- 
ering to make such a detailed profes- 
sion of belief the basis of Church fel- 
lowship. This it did because the 
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Church, previously held together by 
persecution, had begun to split into 
sects and parties the moment persecu- 
tion gave place to State recognition and 
encouragement. The Emperor Con- 
stantine adopted Christianity because of 
its unity and vigour. If it had split up, 
it would have ceased to be an asset to 
him. Hence, it was virtually at his 
dictation that the Council was held and 
the creed adopted. 

It did not secure peace; but, after 
more than a century, it became accepted 
throughout the Christian Church, with 
the exception of one clause, which is 
held by the Western and not by the 
Eastern Church. This is the celebrated 
filioque clause: "I believe in the Holy 
Ghost . . . Who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son/' One of the 
great difficulties in the way of reunion 
between Anglican and Eastern Christen- 
dom is going to be the highly important 
question whether the Third Person of 
tfie Trinity "proceeds" from both the 
others or from the First only; and this 
despite the fact that what is meant by 
"proceeding" is known to no human 
being. 

Evidently one important effect of 
making this creed the basis of a re- 
united Church would be to exclude all 
Unitarians. It has ever been the fash- 
ion of Roman and Anglican Catholics 
to deny that Unitarians are Christians; 
and the Lambeth Conference of 1920, 
by its insistence on the Nicene Creed, 
endorses this verdict. Yet even a cur- 
sory survey of the religious literature 
of the last century would show that 
such Unitarians as Channing and Mar- 
tineau actually held far more of the 
traditional creed than is now held by 
many who are called Episcopalians and 
who hold distinguished positions in the 
Anglican Church. How these latitud- 
inarians reconcile their consciences to 
the regular use of the Nicene Creed 
and the occasional use of the Athan- 
asian is their own affair. But to the 
onlooker, there must needs seem to be 
a touch of irony in the spectacle of the 



Church of Bishop Henson and Dr. Hast- 
ings Rashdall demanding of all and sun- 
dry, as a condition of reunion, the 
"whole-hearted acceptance'' of the Ni- 
cene formula. 

Setting aside the fact that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is not to be found 
in the New Testament, save by those 
who read it into the text; that this 
doctrine (by Newman's own confes- 
sion) is only through a generous use 
of inference and charitable construc- 
tion to be extracted from the ante- 
Nicene Fathers; ignoring also the cir- 
cumstance that the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth of Christ, by the con- 
sensus of competent critics, was not in 
the Gospels in their original form; one 
asks oneself why such a jumble of 
ancient metaphysics as the Nicene 
Creed should be imposed in the twen- 
tieth century as a condition of re- 
ligious fellowship. Almost every clause 
of it represents the compromising of 
an ancient theological battle. Not a 
word of it has anything to do with 
ethics. Even if its presumptuous defin- 
itions of the Undefinable should happen 
to be true, why should anybody's ad- 
mission to a religious society be de- 
ferred until his education reaches the 
remarkably advanced stage at which he 
could intelligently discern their truth? 
It is hard to understand how anybody 
can seriously say that he believes the 
Nicene Creed, except a person who 
would undertake to believe anything he 
is told. As Seeley puts it in Bcce 
Homo, a man's assertion that he be- 
lieves such doctrines "means that as the 
words make no impression whatever 
upon his mind, so they excite no oppo- 
sition in it." If the propositions of the 
creed were advanced in Mittelhoch- 
deutsch or Mandarin Chinese to an 
illiterate street-arab, his assertion /that 
he believed them would be intellectually 
as valuable as that of the average lay- ! 
man of the Roman and Anglkaa 
Churches. J 

Besides excluding Unitarians, ancliB j 
members of Trinitarian denominatiw i 
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who have no fancy for taking a new 
yoke upon their souls, the proposal of 
the bishops discloses a piously ingen- 
ious, if not ingenuous, alertness when 
we remember that the particular creed 
of which they demand whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance is the only one of the three 
oecumenical creeds which imposes the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration: "I 
acknowledge one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins" The Athanasian Creed 
itself contains no such statement. 

One would have thought that even to 
bishops it must be obvious that the 
reunion of the churches on any such 
basis as this never can, nor will, nor 
ought to succeed. For, even though 
most Christians might be willing to 
accept the vague formula about the 
Bible, very few, except those already 
in Episcopal Churches, would dream 
of accepting the Nicene Creed, and al- 
most none would be willing to admit 
the implied claim for the magical or 
supernatural efficacy of episcopal or- 
dination, and the crushing condemnation 
that claim insinuates against the valid- 
ity of the present ministry of pastors 
not episcopally ordained. Baptism was 
declared by John Henry Newman to be 
"absolutely necessary for salvation." 
He took this position with a full accep- 
tance of the horrible inferences from 
it drawn out in antiquity by St. Augus- 
tine and St. Fulgentius.* And now the 
Anglican Bishops in effect ask for the 
endorsement of this appalling dogma I 
According to the historic belief, the un- 
baptized (whose sins ipso facto are not 
remitted) are condemned, whether they 

^Development, cap. iv, § 1, p. 129. And 
cp. Newman's Parochial and Plain Ser-^ 
mons, vol. vi. Sermon vi : "We are under the 
bondage of an inborn element of evil, which 
thwarts and stifles whatever principles re- 
main of truth and goodness in us, directly 
we attempt to act according to them . . . 
Now for ourselves, my brethren, we know 
(praised be God) diat all of us have from 
our infancy been taken out of this miser- 
able heathen state by holy baptism, which 
is God's appointed means of regeneration. 
Still it is not less our natural state; it is 
the state in which every one of us was bom ; 



die immediately after birth or at the 
end of a long life, to eternal torment 
in hell-fire. Not less intolerable than 
this is the notion that the forttmatd 
receivers of the sacrament owe the re- 
mission of their sins to the application 
of water and the necessary verbal for- 
mulae. What is this but a magical 
idea of the most grossly unethical 
nature? What sort of God would save 
or damn on such terms? 

Equally preposterous is the claim that 
the grace necessary for valid minis- 
terial functioning is communicated by 
the imposition of episcopal hands. Sudtl 
ideas may have been acceptable in the 
fourth century. Today the plain state- 
ment of them carries their refutation 
with it. The bishops must know that 
these ideas are in fact not taken ser- 
iously by at least half their own clergy, 
and by a much larger proportion of the 
educated laity in their Church. H they 
wait for other denominations to adopt 
them, they will wait until doomsday. 
It was a brave word of Dr. Inge of St. 
Paul's when, commenting on these pro- 
posals, he plainly declared that the doc- 
trine of Apostolic Succession (on which 
rests the idea of the transmission of 
grace by episcopal ordination) is a 
pure m)rth. It has no historic founda- 
tion. For all Protestants, except the 
more conservative Episcopalians who 
dislike being called Protestants, these 
proposals involve a step back to the 
ideas which they abandoned in the 
sixteenth century. However incom- 
plete the Reformation and whatever its 
faults, it was at least, in important 
respects, an advance from magical and 

it is the state in which every little child is, 
when brought to the font . . There Is, 

till he is baptized, an evil spirit in his heart, 
a spirit of evil lying hid, seen of God, ub- 
seen by man, ... an evil spirit whidi 
from the first is hateful to God, and at 
length will be his eternal ruin. That evt 
spirit is cast out by holy baptism, without 
the privilege of which his birth would but 
be a misery to him." This is the Catholicism 
which is nowadays advertised as a moral im- 
provement QUEL CaiN\mSECi. 
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mechanical to ethical and apiritual con- 
ceptions of the religious life. 

But if the idea of reunion on the 
basis of the Nicene Creed and Episco- 
pal sacramentalism cannot succeed, what 
denomination could offer a more hope- 
ful credal basis? The answer is, None. 
So long as theological creed in any 
shape, however attenuated, is made the 
basis, the scheme is chimerical. It 
would not work in the fourth century. 
Even the backing of it for a thousand 
years with governmental coercion and 
the arts of the Inquisition could not 
prevent its failure. How much more 
hopeless is the idea today! The in- 
tellectual revolution of the last three 
centuries has been carrying the world 
beyond the credal stage of religious 
evolution. Men complain, not without 
cause, of the secularism and materialism 
of this age; but at least in intellectual 
seriousness, in the sincerity which will 
not lightly make great unverifiable as- 
sertions, and in the sense of man's 
native moral power and responsibility, 
it is spiritually in advance of the ages, 
so-called, of faith. It is impossible now 
to believe in a despotic and tyrannical 
God, who punishes well-meaning people 
for innocently falling into intellectual 
errors over problems beyond the capac- 
ity of the human mind, or dooms them 
for the mere misfortune of dying un- 
baptized. 

The doctrines of the creeds, when 
they are not statements of alleged fact 
from the New Testament, are at best 
problems for philosophy. They are in 
nowise aids to the spiritual life. And, 
as Milton would say, even though the 
Nicene Creed were true, yet if a man 
believes it "only because his pastor says 
SiO or the Assembly so determines, with- 
out knowing other reason, . . . the 
very truth he holds becomes his heresy." 
We ought to count it a law of in- 
tellectual ethics that men should not 
profess to believe upon authority any 
statements which those who make them 
could not know to be true without 
ceasing to be human 



What is the purpose of religious fel- 
lowship ? Is it to solve riddles or to 
purify and ennoble life? The question 
answers itself. One values the churches 
for what, with all their shortcomings, 
they have done towards this higher ob- 
ject. But this service was achieved in 
spite of their creeds, not by virtue of 
them. Always hindrances to spiritual 
insight and growth, the creeds have now 
become more than ever such. 

Religion today cannot be expressed 
in dogmatic terms. It must be de- 
fined in terms that indicate its practical 
purpose and the inner inspirations and 
activities by which man pursues that 
purpose. Metaphysics is not religion. 
Important as a sound philosophy is, 
religion cannot await its elaboration; 
and no philosophy that feels justified in 
imposing itself by authority can be 
sound. 

It is much that the churches are 
ashamed of their divisions. That their 
first move towards reunion should take 
the form of an effort to agree upon 
creeds was almost inevitable. Those 
who believe that this kind of effort will 
fail and ought to fail, are yet not dis- 
couraged. They will look for its fail- 
ure to enlighten the churches as to its 
error and set them on a wiser course. 

One of the functions of the Ethical 
Movement is to suggest for the consid- 
eration of our religious neighbors what, 
in our judgment, that wiser course 
should be. We agree with the churches 
in attributing sacredness to human life 
as the sphere of the development of the 
human spirit. We hold with them that 
righteousness, inward and outward, is 
infinitely momentous. We suggest that 
they should take these facts as their 
basis of fellowship and co-operation, and 
relegate philosophic explanations of 
them to a secondary rank. The creeds 
are attempts at such explanations. Most 
of us are quite unable to hold them, 
and could not profess them without 
gross insincerity. Yet we do not ex- 
clude from our fellowships those who 
have not abandoned them. The Ethical 
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Society is hospitable to persons who 
still believe themselves to hold the tra- 
ditional creeds (excq)ting only the dam- 
natory clauses of the Athanasian), 
provided that they do not consider the 
profession of these creeds necessary to 
spiritual fellowship, or desire to impose 
them upon others. 

But it is not only Christians to whom 
our Societies appeal, or to whom the 
churches ought to look, if they desire 
a truly catholic spiritual fellowship. 
What of the multitude of our Jewish 
fellow-citizens? What of the countless 
hosts of Buddhists, Mohammedans and 
others, who also are growing spirit- 
ually under the influences of this new 
time? We need as our religious ideal 
the conception of a world-union of all 
men of good-will, just as we need for 
the fellowship of nations the ideal of a 
voluntary union embracing all. Re- 
union on the basis proposed by the 
Anglican Bishops would but deepen 
and widen and perpetuate the gulf be- 
tween Christians and non-Christians. 

Forty-four years of life under var- 



ious conditions have shown that in our 
Societies we have a working basis of 
fellowship in the true purposes of re- 
ligion, which are the exploration of 
the human soul and its powers^ and 
the attempt to translate our ideal visions 
into actuality. Through such explora- 
tion and such translation, we hope for 
a gradual discovery of the high truth 
about ourselves and our relations to that 
spiritual universe which our own exis- 
tence implies. We believe, not wholly 
without warrant, that through the active 
intellectual and practical work of such 
fellowships, we shall in time delve 
deeper into truth than the dogmatic 
method has led men. Our way has at 
least the superlative advantage that it 
renders possible the spiritual fraternity 
of all who love the right and wish to 
labor for its growing actualization in 
life. The condemnation of the bishops* 
method and of all attempts at reunion on 
the basis of creed, is that by their utmost 
success they could but build up a new 
and larger sect, that would forever 
exclude the majority of mankind. 



BRITISH LABOR— ITS PARTY AND ITS LEADERS 



BY HARRY SNELL 



THE essential thing to remember in 
considering the position and char- 
acter of the British Labor Party is 
that it is as free from dogma as the 
Ethical Movement itself. It is neither 
Marxian, Christian nor Communist, nor 
has it any conscious political philosophy 
to which its policy and programme must 
conform. It has, for instance, no opin- 
ion on religion, on marriage, or indeed 
on an)rthing outside of its own par- 
ticular business of (1) securing better 
economic and social conditions for the 
working classes; (2) the creation of an 
industrial democracy in which the 
workers by hand and brain will be 
suitably honored and rewarded, and 
(3) the active and effective participa- 



tion of organized labor of all kinds in 
the duties and responsibilities of govern- 
ment. A considerable proportion of 
its members are convinced Socialists, 
and among them there are also a few 
Communists; the vast majority of its 
rank and file have no definite political 
convictions of any kind. They are 
members of the Labor Party because 
it is an organization made up of mem- 
bers of their own class for the most 
part, and because it aims to look after 
their interests to secure reforms of 
which they approve. They belong to 
every sort of religious and social or- 
ganization, but they unite as members 
of a Labor Party on the central prin- 
ciple that if the world is to be made 
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deaner and better, the workers by 
hand and brain must combine to effect 
the changes desired. To this ideal they 
derote themselves in good faith and 
without reference to philosophical or 
economic sanctions of any kind. 

This freedom from doctrinaire con- 
ceptions distinguishes the British La- 
bor Party from the working-class or- 
ganizations of the world. On the 
Continent of Europe and in America 
the labor movements appear to repre- 
sent definite political beliefs, and to be 
the result of a propaganda which was 
white-hot with passion and challenge. 
The Labor Party in England has de- 
veloped slowly and naturally out of 
the historic conditions of English life 
and diaracter, with the result that its 
roots are more deeply set in our native 
8oil, and that it is less disturbed by 
such emotional crises as afflict the 
working-class movements in other na- 
tions. 

The average member of the British 
Labor Party has never heard, for ex- 
an^Ie, of the materialist doctrine of 
history or of the Marxian theory of 
value, and the challenge of the "class 
war*' arouses little response in his soul. 
The more alert-minded among them 
are far more the children of Mazzini, 
Emerson and Carlyle, than of Mill, 
or Marx or Marshall. As a whole 
they think slowly but steadily; they 
have their full share of human weak- 
nesses, but they have the Puritan 
tradition in their blood, and their heri- 
tage of English self-reliance prevents 
them from being easily stampeded into 
hasty judgments and acts. 

The British workingman is thus true 
to type, and his qualities and defects are 
Aose of his race and its history. The 
British people are not gifted in the 
capacity for abstract thought; they are 
prone to take fundamentals for granted, 
and to trust to their wonderful instinct 
for finding the right method to meet 
difflculties as they arise. Nations whose 
habit it is to test all their actions by 
reference to fundamental principles do 



not understand these hasty improvisa- 
tions, and when we blunder into difficult 
situations, they are apt to misinterpret 
an impromptu misadventure as studUed 
rudeness or deliberate provocation. 

The British Labor Party inherits both 
the good and the bad qualities of the 
nation as a whole. So far from bdng 
mentally adventurous, it is conservative 
and prudent, and it will rarely consent 
to postpone acceptance of the possible 
good on the chance of obtaining the 
impossible better. It lacks the Amer- 
ican quality of push, the Teutonic 
fidelity to declared principles, and the 
Latin spirit of adventure. It is some- 
thing like a horse in blinkers, that trots 
along the more steadily because it 
can not see where it is going. The 
Socialist theorists hold its intellect in 
disdain, but they envy its strength. 
Lenin regards it as a "bourgeois" party, 
but he will be unable to destroy it. 
The great thing about it is that without 
a creed or a defined goal, it moves 
from strength to strength, and despite 
its theoretical shortcomings it has more 
solid achievements to its credit than 
any other working-class organization in 
the world. It triumphs through its 
sanity, and it is rapidly becoming the 
dominant political power in our land. 

What the future of the Labor Party 
in England will be I dare not prophesy. 
Can it acquire the experience that will 
enable it to govern? Does it bring into 
human affairs any new and helpful 
thought and service? These things be- 
tong to the future. It is, however, tak- 
ing up seriously the task of training its 
prospective statesmen ; its advisory com- 
mittees composed of experts in the 
subjects dealt with are exploring the 
field of work before it, and its research 
department is equipped for the task 
of keeping its thought from growing 
stale. It has at its disposal the ripe 
judgment and administrative experience 
of a far greater number of men be- 
longing to the business and financial 
classes than the world outside realizes. 
On its committees, working out ques- 
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}t policy and programme, are 
», barristers and King's Counsel, 
nts, financiers and administra- 
Lperts, as well as military and 
officers of high rank, while for 
rpose of drafting its resolutions 
xlarations, it can conmiand the 
s of the most gifted men who 
he English tongue. 
lose alliance with it is the great 
rative Movement which has re- 
entered the political arena in de- 
of its ancient privileges. These 
movements represent a combina- 
hich, under wise guidance, can 
course guide and control English 
The Co-operative Movement 
vast membership, almost un- 
resources, and its officials have 
pledge of commercial processes 
ancial problems equal to that pos- 
by the greatest business under- 

what of the leaders of this 
)us new force? What manner of 
re they? One need not, except 
or two outstanding cases, attempt 
:ribe them, for they all belong to 
neral type. There is no man of 

among them, no supreme orator 
nscendant personality. But they 

men of high personal character, 
We of betraying their class, clean- 
hard-working and incorruptible. 

has never been enough money 
^and to buy them, and their men 
hem absolutely. They sometimes 

line of action which brings upon 
the censure of the newspaper 

but no one has ever suggested 
ley are influenced by the money- 

of the capitalist class. Their 
ter is a national asset of which 
I rightly proud. 

name of Robert Smillie is the 
irominent before the reading pub- 
he present time, and as the Presi- 
f the Miners' Federation of Great 
I he possesses a great and respon- 
ower. It is the habit of our not 
itelligent newspaper press to pic- 
im as an economic Lenin whose 



pleasure in life is the organization of 
industrial tyranny and disorder. A 
more grotesque caricature never existed. 
Smillie is a Socialist and a convinced 
pacifist, and he proclaims his convic- 
tions from the house-tops, but he is 
essentially the statesman of his Federa- 
tion, and his influence is invariably on 
the side of moderation of demand and 
of compromise in negotiation. A Scots- 
man of rugged appearance, he possesses 
a clear vision backed by an iron will, 
and he controls his men by the sheer 
force of his honesty and personal 
character; the best thing that can be 
said of him is that he has no personal 
enemies and that all of his friends like 
him. 

Arthur Henderson, the Secretary of 
the Labor Party, was originally a Wes- 
leyan local preacher, and his platform 
style is still reminiscent of the pulpit. 
His political experience has been far 
wider than that of Smillie, and he has 
for many years been a member of the 
House of Commons. Personally genial 
and of good presence, he is a powerful 
speaker, a hard-working Secretary, and 
is greatly respected by all sections of 
the community. With Henderson at 
the helm the Labor Party will steer a 
safe course and will never fall below 
a high level of efficiency and character. 

J. H. Thomas, the General Secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
is of another type. His Celtic nature 
produces more verbal excitement than 
is the case with most of the other 
leaders; but his love of dramatic situa- 
tions is tempered by a natural sagacity, 
and his influence is almost invariably 
on the side of a sane and progressive 
moderation. 

Ramsay Macdonald, the Treasurer of 
the Labor Party, is one of the in- 
tellectual assets of the Movement and 
quite one of its foremost figures. A 
man of wide reading, an accomplished 
writer and a moving speaker, he has 
a genius for making friends and for 
keeping them. His vigorous pacifism 
brought him unpopularity during the 
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war, but his character and all-round 
capacity for service are certain to carry 
him to the front ranks of his party at 
no distant date. 

There are other names to whose 
work and personal worth I should 
like to write a few' words of grateful 
testimony, but a general tribute must 
serve. All of these men have their fair 
share of human weaknesses, they be- 
come irritable under fatigue and de- 
pressed by disappointments like other 
people; they are sometimes impatient 



of criticism, and too satisfied with their 
own achievements; but in r^;ard to 
fundamental things, in the cardinal 
questions of purity and sincerity, they 
live in the open day and are as clean 
and straight as a drawn sword. 

We may be wrong in our judg- 
ments, and our desires may lead us 
far from the truth, but we cannot be 
far wrong in feeling certain that such 
a cause led by such men will go far 
and achieve great results. 



LA LIGUE POUR L' ACTION MORALE 

BY JEAN WAGNER 



THIS year our Lausanne Ligue pour 
U Action Morale is coming of age, 
and although we may not say that we 
are coming of age spiritually — who ever 
is? — I am convinced that 1920 will 
prove to have been the most important, 
the decisive year in our history. 

In the first place, the tremendous 
task of spiritual clarification and re- 
construction in Europe after the war 
had compelled us to think out anew the 
fundamental principles underlying our 
Movement, and to get a clear idea of the 
lines along which we must think and 
work. Then, just as we were consult- 
ing and trying hard to find our way 
amidst the chaos of European thought, 
we had the "providential" experience of 
meeting Dr. John L. Elliott and some 
of his American friends; and not only 
were we deeply encouraged by the gen- 
erous marks of interest from our 
mother Societies across the ocean and 
by the radiating influence of their dele- 
gates, but we discovered to our great 
joy that our preoccupations and troub- 
les were very much like theirs, and 
that a closer acquaintance with the 
American Ethical Movement would 
give us unexpectedly definite help in 
the solution of our difficulties. This im- 
piression is growing stronger with every 
day that I spend in America. A sketch 



of the history of the Swiss Movement 
may serve to indicate the nature of our 
problems and of the help which we 
seek. 

Although the establishment of the 
Lausanne Society was inspired by Dr. 
Adler, for many years our group de- 
veloped along lines very different from 
those contemplated by the American 
leaders. In March, 1899, Professor 
Dr. Auguste Forel brought together a 
number of prominent and open-minded 
men and women, mostly university pro- 
fessors, all of them stirred by the social 
awakening which was then being ex- 
perienced throughout Europe. They 
decided to found the Ligue pour 
U Action Morale, a "union of persons 
willing to subordinate their particular 
and immediate interests to the accom- 
plishment of what they believe just, 
good and true, apart from any religious 
or political dogma." They strongly 
urged that the moral consideration, 
should be supreme in all human rela- 
tionships, but were especially interested 
in cultural tasks and problems, in popu- 
lar education and social reform. They 
explicitly stated that, while they pro- 
posed not to attack existing religions, 
they were not thinking of establishing 
a new religion. 

A fine spirit of earnest work, of 
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respect for all disinterested opinion, a 
noticeable absence of class spirit and 
class distinction, marked the Ligue from 
the beginning. As long as his health 
was good. Dr. Forel was the great in- 
spirer and the driving force, and we 
count it an incomparably precious privi- 
lege to have had a powerful personality 
like his at work in our lives. Although 
he no longer lives in Lausanne but in a 
distant Swiss village, and can no longer 
speak in public, he continues to be the 
most youthful, patient and wise of 
sjTnpathizers and advisers. 

Professor Forel is by profession an 
alienist and a recognized authority and 
pioneer in his field; he wrote what 
many regard as the best book on the 
sex problem — a book of high scientific 
value covering the whole subject and 
inspired by the purest and most ardent 
social and moral idealism. His works 
on criminal psychology and l^slation, 
and on hypnotism, were of epoch- 
making importance. He is the greatest 
living authority on ants, over three 
thousand species of which he alone has 
described. When he has grown tired 
of men, Forel has turned to the ants 
and has, he says, learned very much 
from these most socially-minded of all 
the insects. 

Apart from these achievements, his 
qualities as a seeker after truth are 
quite distinctive : he is ever ready to ac- 
knowledge his own errors as well as 
the contribution of other scientists ; amd 
all marvel at his gift for popularizing, 
without distortion, the discoveries of 
science. In practical fields he was no 
less active: he founded the religiously 
neutral International Order of Good 
Templars, which is a growing force in 
the European temperance movement; 
he instituted a wide propaganda for 
eugenics, for the new education in be- 
half of international organization and 
peace, etc. 

But we in Lausanne are justified in 
saying that the man in Forel is quite as 
great as the scientist or the social re- 
former. His indomitable will, his 



youthful cheerfulness, his perfect mod- 
esty and frankness, his almost incred- 
ible capacity for work (labor omnia 
vincit is his motto), his kindly human 
qualities^ — ^all of these have been a 
unique example for us. We owe to 
him a great part of what is best in us. 

Under his guidance, the Ligue be- 
came the most active center for social 
work in Lausanne. Its neutral plat- 
form assembled men and women from 
the most diverse political and religious 
horizons and united them in devotion 
to works of preventive philanthropy. 
Passionate and enlightening addresses 
and discussions led to the foundation 
of ten or fifteen different enterprises 
which are still subserving useful func- 
tions: Maison du Peuple, Goutte de 
Tait, Creche, Societe Cooperative de 
Consommation (5000 members). Co- 
operatives de Prioduction, Ligue Sociale 
d'Acheteurs, etc. In the case of each 
of these undertakings, the policy of the 
Ligue pour L' Action Morale has been 
to make the new organization inde- 
pendent as soon as possible, and then 
to pass on to new endeavors. 

Forel met with a serious accident in 
1912 and had to discontinue his public 
addresses and go to live in the Rhone 
Valley. The first period of creative 
enthusiasm was then followed by some 
years in which the Ligue undertook 
nothing beyond the maintenance of a 
lecture platform. 

During the war, however, we gained 
fresh inspiration from contact with the 
English Movement, and reorganized our 
work. The monthly public addresses, 
which attract audiences of from four 
to six hundred, were utilized to convey 
a more distinctly ethical message. 
Courses of lectures dealt with the var- 
ious aspects of such general topics as 
The Crisis of Democracy, The Crisis 
of the Family, etc. This resulted in a 
greater unity in platform utterances 
and increased interest on the part of the 
public. 

On one occasion we were told that 
the municipal authorities were planning 
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to introduce a system of regulating 
prostitution. Immediately the Ligue in- 
vited both the authorities and the public 
to attend a meeting at which the Sec- 
retary of the Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion very convincingly showed the dan- 
gers of government regulation, and 
brought home to all the startling facts 
with reference to the tremendous in- 
crease of venereal disease during the 
war. There were two practical out- 
comes of the meeting: first, the authori- 
ties abandoned the proposed plan of 
regulation; and second, the persons 
especially interested formed an associa- 
tion for study and service in connec- 
tion with the problem of social hygiene. 
Of the achievements of this associa- 
tion, I shall have something to say later. 

A new departure was the inauguration 
five years ago of bi-monthly Sunday 
evening meetings, more religious in spirit, 
with opening and closing words, music, 
readings, and a discussion following the 
address, whenever the spirit moved our 
members to speak. These Libres-Entre- 
Hens have begun to give some of our 
members the belief that they can find 
a faith, something infinitely precious in 
life. The addresses deal with problems 
of the inner life or with the ethical 
purport of current events ; but biograph- 
ical topics are the most popular. 

During the past two years we have 
found great help and interest in a 
series of lectures on the various voca- 
tions or professions, their joys and sor- 
rows, their effect on one's outlook on 
life: a humble teamster's talk about his 
occupation was the most inspiring and 
touching of them all. Slowly the Ligue 
has gained recognition, not only from 
its members, but from outsiders also, 
as a living force for good. It provides 
perhaps the only public platform in 
Lausanne on which, in these days of 
acute class and party antagonism, men 
and women have an opportunity freely 
to discuss such subjects as Bolshevism 
and militarism. 

Two of our other activities must 
still be mentioned* Two years ago we 



founded a group for the study of moral 
education in elementary and secondaiy 
schools, with a view to making a prac- 
tical application of the conclusions 
reached. Teachers of all the public 
and private schools in the city, as well 
as representatives of the government, 
are active members of this group. The 
second activity is the one to which I 
have already alluded, viz., Le Comitt 
pour l'£tude des Questions Sexuelles. 
Subcommittees deal with the different 
aspects of the problem: sex education, 
hygiene (including medical treatment), 
relation between economic factors and 
prostitution, etc. Each of these small 
subcommittees is composed both of 
specialists and of laymen, including 
men and women, and the central com- 
mittee controls and unifies the various 
activities. 

We are keenly appreciative of our 
defects and of the slow growth of our 
Society (although our membership has 
increased by fifty per cent since the 
war began). But perhaps we are not 
wholly responsible for all of our short- 
comings. Owing to lack of funds, our 
leader has to give fifty or sixty hours a 
week to school work, and thus has veiy 
little time and energy left to devote 
to the important tasks of the Ligue, 
But we trust that if this material ob- 
stacle is removed we may become a 
more vital factor in the life and thought 
of our country and extend the influence 
of the Movement to other Swiss cities. 
And more than that, although the state- 
ment may appear ambitious, we sin- 
cerely believe that Switzerland should 
be considered as a strategic center for 
the development of a stronger Ethical 
Movement throughout Europe. 

Our greatest desire is to build up a 
community which will help its members 
to feel at home in the world, which will 
make them find what there is in life 
that is supremely worth while. It is 
good to spur men and women to social 
action, to bring them into contact with 
great personalities, to discuss ethical 
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ns with them; but we seek more 
ncidental help and enthusiasm. 
rst task then is more clearly to 
the essential guiding principles 
, to formulate the standards that 
lable us to illuminate individual 
ollective difficulties and aspira- 
and gain a clearer view of the 
pressing needs in the task of 
al and social reconstruction. This 
very condition of the unity and 
tiy which we require above all 
a our lives. The situation in 
i is now so desperate that we 
) longer afford to do piecemeal 

We must see our way, and feel 
lere is that in us which will up- 
IS in our undertakings and give 
»ouls stability and confidence, 
rer our failures may be. The 
For clearer ethical thinking, the 
for a religion, must above all 

be satisfied. But we of the 
1 Movement must not only have 
ion; we must know that we have 
id be able to conmiunicate our 

others. 

ough the outstanding features of 
esent European outlook on life 

1 almost universal moral depres- 
d a very marked mental weariness, 
s nevertheless a wonderful treas- 
: good-will in the younger gen- 



eration. This, however, is liable to 
exploitation by political and religious 
extremists, and must therefore be 
guided and developed. We have to 
make people understand the ethical and 
religious value of their Socialism, of 
their reform work, of all their efforts 
toward a better life. Faith in every 
individual man and woman and the 
ability to make it manifest and effective 
— that is our need and problem. Dr. 
Adler's last book and our acquaintance 
with the American Movement I am 
convinced are very definite helps to- 
wards these ends. 

An important piece of work that lies 
before us will be the sympathetic and 
critical study of what religion is and 
has been in the lives of individuals and 
of nations. We shall have to see the 
difference between the philosophical 
and theological interpretations of re- 
ligious facts, between the mere out- 
ward garments of religion and its per- 
manent human values and aspirations. 
Then we shall discover in what manner 
human help can give at least as much as 
gods were asked to give. It is my deep 
conviction that the Ethical Movement 
is admirably fitted to satisfy the Euro- 
pean craving for social guidance and 
religious inspiration, and that it will 
grow in th^ fulfillment of this task. 



A MODERN CHILDREN'S CRUSADE 



BY CX)RA GRANT* 



rV-SEVEN thousand, eight hun- 
5d and eighty-two American sol- 
sailors and marines were killed 
the year in which the United 
was actively engaged in the 
war. During that same period 

1. Ernest R. (Cora) Grant, a former 
• of the St. Louis Ethical Society, 
District of Columbia Crusade Leader 
Modern Health Crusaders (whose 
s conducted under the joint auspices 
Junior Red Cross and the Tubcrcu- 
ssociation ) . — Editor. 



of time 150,(XX) American men, women 
and children in the United States were 
killed by tuberculosis, while approxi- 
mately 3,(XX),(XX) people were reported 
to be suffering from the disease. This 
enormous death toll was not the result 
of war-time conditions but has been 
paid for years and years. Twenty- 
three centuries ago Hippocrates the 
Greek physician described tuberculosis 
with sufficient accuracy to prove that 
this preventable disease was then pre- 
valent, and yet for 2(XX) years it has 
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held undisputed sway, causing more 
deaths than all the holocaust of the 
world, combined. 

It was not until 1882 that the cele- 
brated Dr. Robert Koch discovered the 
germ that causes tuberculosis and then 
it took twenty years for the discovery 
to awaken people to a concerted move- 
ment against it. During that time 
science discovered and experiments con- 
firmed the fact that tuberculosis is not 
only preventable, but up to a certain 
stage in its development it is curable, by 
the daily observance of such simple 
measures as personal cleanliness, exer- 
cise in the fresh air, long hours of sleep, 
and plenty of wholesome food. How- 
ever, no appreciable progress has been 
made toward controlling this disease 
that costs the United States annually 
a billion and a half dollars, 
and 150,000 lives. The only 
explanation of this situation 
lies in the fact that adults 
have failed to put their knowl- 
edge into actual practice — in 
short, to change their lifetime 
habits ; so we must look to 
our children for the solution healthy 
of this worldwide health prob- 
lem, inculcate in them the fundamental 
habits of good hygiene and we will 
have taken the first step toward con- 
trolling all communicable diseases and 
in building up the physical strength of 
the nation. 

It was upon this idea that the 
Modem Health Crusade was founded 
by a member of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association who knew children. 
As a consequence he established a new 
international health game upon the ped- 
agogically sound principle of learning 
by doing, and clothed it so attractively 
in Knighthood Chivalry, with tangible 
awards to be jousted for, that the child's 
imagination and interest is immediately 
aroused. 

"Hey, Billy, wants be a Crusader? 
Becha don't know what a Crusader is. 
Sure it's a fellow what gets a gold 



ba^et for doin' things and gets called 
a Page and a Squire and a Knight and 
a Knightbanneret, just like in a story- 
book. And if all us kids is Crusaders 
maybe our school'll get a big banner or 
maybe a big silver lovin' cup, and t( 
you are a Knightbanneret Crusader 
you get a ticket to a big show, if you 
ain't you can't go, 'cause money's not 
what gets the ticket. Guess I know 
cause I done went last year and I'm 
goin' agin next year. Say, Billy, that 
show's the grandest show you ever 
seen. It's gotta Dragon W^er'n a lion 
and he nearly eats up all the sick kids. 
Gee, you oughta hear 'em scream and 
scream and you oughta hear him hol- 
ler. He almost gets 'em too. Only 
just as he's gettin' closer and closer, 
King Health and all his Knights come 
runnin' in and save'm and 
kill the Dragon and carry his 
head off on a big spear, and 
everybody marches and sii^ 
and everything — everybody 
that's a Crusader. Sure I 
knowed you'd wanta be a 
Crusader Billy, all you gotta 
i*4CW Y»R '^o 'S wash your hands before 
ever' meal, and wash your face 
and hands and neck and ears ever* day, 
and clean your fingernails, and keep 
your fingers and everything dirty out of 
your mouth and drink lots of fresh 
water every day, and stop drinkin' tea 
and cotTee and keep your teeth clean, 
and take lots of deep breathin' and 
sleep ten hours ever' night with the 
windows wide open, and always stand 
up straight, and be cheerful, and take 
lots of baths. It ain't hard, when you 
get used to it. I bin doin' it two years." 



By this indirect method the direct 
motive of the Modem Health Crusade 
is accomplished and daily observance of 
of good health habits established. 

The rapid development of this health 
gamAis the most convincing evidence of 
the afpeal it makes to the children. To- 
day u^re are eight million Health Cm- 
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saders in the United States, and the 
movement has extended to parts of 
France, Belgium, Italy, China and Alas- 
ka. The Crusade is only one branch 
of the work of the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciations throughout the United States. 
Tuberculous children who attend open air 
schools, where the question of health 
supercedes reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, come under the supervision of 
workers from the tuberculosis associa- 
tion$; nutritional clinics are conducted 
for the instruction and correction of 
the diet of malnourished children; oc- 



cupational therapy is taught in hospitals 
for the tuberculous; clinics are in 
operation in many cities for the pur- 
pose of examining and advising, free of 
charge, all people who wish to apply; 
and efforts are made to secure better 
legislation dealing with sanitation, pure 
food and properly pasteurized milk. 
All of this work is carried on largely 
through the sale of Christmas seals. 
Purchase as many of these little stickers 
as you can afford. Each Christmas seal 
represents better health for you and 
your children. 



BOOK REVIEW 



Pagan and Christian Creeds, Their Origin 
AND Meaning. By Edward Carpenter. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Pp. 308. 

There seem to be two not very closely 
related purposes running through this latest 
work of the author of Towards Denwcracy 
and Civilisation: its Cause and Cure, One 
is the demonstration of the common origin 
of Christianity, Mithraism, and a number 
of other oriental religions in the rites of 
initiation, expiation, sex taboos, mysteries, de- 
votional dancing and the like, which we 
find among primitive peoples. There is 
nothing new in the chapters which deal with 
these phenomena. The author has drawn 
largely on the great storehouse of data of 
primitive religion, Eraser's Golden Bough, 
supplementing that chief source with copious 
materia] from Robertson's Pagan Christs and 
Jane Harrison's Ancient Art and Ritual. 
Wc may, therefore, leave the part of the 
book dealing with "origins" without further 
notice. 

The second, and main purpose of Mr. 
Carpenter's work is the development of a 
theory of cosmic psychology. Man was once 
in a stage of "simple consciousness" — com- 
pletely identified with great nature, undiffer- 
entiated from the animal and vegetable 
world, more innocent of the ego than was 
even Rousseau's "savage." Then there in- 
tervened (when and how Mr. Carpenter does 
not say) the stage of "self -consciousness,*' 
of which Cain's murder of Abel is the sym- 
bol. Individualism was the curse, the claim 
of selfhood the original sin, which drove 
man from the Edenic existence of the un- 
differentiated — an Eden, by the way, which 
he could not know was Eden because he had 
no consciousness of good or evil. The sec- 
ond stage has lasted till now, having reached 



its dismal climax in the slaughter of the 
World War. "When all this nightmare of 
Greed and Vanity and Self-Conceit and 
Cruelty and Lust of oppression and domina- 
tion, which marks the present period is past 
— and it ivill pass — then Humanity will come 
again to its Golden Age and to that Paradise 
of redemption and peace which has for so 
long been prophesied." (P. 226.) 

This sentence is a perfect example of the 
uncontrollable mystic assertiveness of the 
book. Mr. Carpenter's three stages are on a 
par with Joachim of Flora's or any other 
mediaeval dreamer's. As the whole of man's 
historic existence lies in the second stage, 
which extends from Cain to the Kaiser, the 
piers of his psychological bridge of con- 
sciousness rest on clouds. In other words, 
the assumption of man's primeval happy 
animalism and his eventual return to a 
"Universal Consciousness" (whatever that 
may mean) is a pure exercise of the imag- 
ination, as unverifiable and indiscutable as 
the topography of Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

The one practical suggestion that Mr. 
Carpenter has to make is that Christianity 
shall obey the trend of the times, cease from 
its "self-consciousness" (or claim of unique- 
ness), and return to Universalism by the 
cordial recogrnition and celebration of the 
primitive symbols. Our "wordly and vulgar 
Churchianity" must disappear, and in the 
place of the Holy Roman Church we might 
well inaugurate the "Holy Human Church" 
(p. 263). Otherwise the hour of the Exodut 
of Christianity has struck. 

Two appendices on the teachings of the, 
Upanishads on Rest and The Nature of thf 
Self serve to increase somewhat the gen- 
eral sense of intangibility which the book 
produces. ^' S. M. 
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insitors from Abroad 

Most of the American Societies have now 
had the privilege of greeting the two Euro- 
pean leaders who are spending the fall in 
this country: Mr. Harry Snell, Secretary of 
the English Union of Ethical Societies, and 
Dr. Jean Wagner, of the Ligue pour 1^ Action 
Morale, in Lausanne, Switzerland. These 
friends from abroad have not only quickly 
won their way to the hearts of their fellow- 
members here, but have, moreover, succeeded 
in giving the American Societies a clearer 
notion of the international character and 
mission of the Ethical Movement. 

Mr. Snell has previously written for The 
Standard concerning the English and other 
European Societies, and attention is now 
directed to his stimulating article in this 
issue, dealing with the British Labor Party; 
also to Dr. Wagner's inspiring account of the 
important work of the Li{iue in Lausanne. 

Both men spoke at the autumn reunion and 
annual meeting of the New York Society 
on November 15th, and then journeyed west- 
ward to visit in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Grand Rapids. Upon their return to the 
East, they expect to go to Boston, on 
December 5th, and to Philadelphia, on the 
12th. Dr. Wagner sails for Cherbourg on 
the Adriatic on December 15th, and Mr. 
Snell plans to leave for England at the end 
of the month. 

Dr. Wilhelm Boerner, of the Vienna 
Society, who was also expected here this fall, 
has been detained by difficulties in securing 
a passport. If he is unable to come earlier, 
it is hoped that Dr. Boemer will be able to 
reach America next spring. 

Social Contact With Foreign Groups 

The Women's Organizations of the New 
York Society plan to hold, during the fall 
and winter, a series of social conferences, 
for the purpose of bringing into contact with 
each other the prominent men among the 
immigrant stocks in the city on the one 
hand, and leading personalities of the native 
American population on the other. In this 
way it is hoped that a more friendly under- 
standing may be developed between some of 
the most worth-while citizens of each group. 
At the present time, Italians, Greeks, Czecho- 
slovaks, Americans, etc., are, as groups, al- 
most entirely separated one from the other, 
and an immense influence for good, which 
might be exerted on t^e development of the 
city, is therefore lost. 



At the social meetings it is expected that 
representatives of the various foreign groups 
will outline informally the ideals, aspirations 
and needs of their compatriots, - and that i 
discussion will follow in which the repre- 
sentatives of the native American group 
will take a prominent part 

The International Drama 

The modern drama in various countries- 
Russia, England, Ireland, Germany, Russia, 
France and America — and its methods of 
dealing with the momentous questions of 
the times will be considered in a course of 
lectures this fall and winter before the 
Women's Conference of the New York So- 
ciety. These lectures will be given at the 
monthly meetings of the Conference, which 
are held in the Society Meeting House at 
3. p. m. on the last Friday of each month, 
and will be open to members of the Con- 
ference and their friends. 

The Folk Theatre 

The Theatre Magasine for November pre- 
sents an interesting account of the develop- 
ment of "Neighborhood Playhouses in a 
Metropolis," in which it is stated that '^e 
mushroom growth of the folk theatre during 
the past few years is one of the most hope- 
ful indications that the public is developing 
more than the casual playgoer's interest in 
the drama. The folk theatre can no longer 
be considered a fad or temporary 'move- 
ment 

"It is not surprising that the greatest prog- 
ress has been made in New York City, where 
theatre-going is the most popular of recrea- 
tions. The foreign sections especially are 
honeycombed with little groups that devote 
many of their spare hours to amateur theat- 
ricals. The productions with which they en- 
tertain the surrounding neighborhoods are 
often crude and unfinished. But more and 
more the earnestness, ingenuity and ability 
for self-expression that are the natural en- 
dowment of many of these immigrants give 
promise of bringing the community drama 
up to a standard of genuine art. Invariably 
the play chosen for production is of high 
calibre. Plays which professional managers 
would consider too 'highbrow' to risk on 
Broadway draw crowded houses over in the 
tenement districts where one finds a keen 
appreciation of the drama. 

"The success of the folk theatre in New 
York is largely due to the ndghborhood 
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houses ... A play that reached a 
level of professional merit, according to 
dramatic critics who attended its presenta- 
tion, was Eugene O'Neill's lie, given by 
Hudson Guild at the Fulton Theatre in cele- 
bration of its twenty-fifth anniversary last 
spring. This neighborhood house boasts 
of one of the most talented amateur groups 
in the city and has twice won the silver 
cup presented by the United Neighborhood 
Houses each year for the best performance 
of a one-act play. lie is a play of a most 
somber nature and calls for skillful acting 
to prevent it from slipping over the border 
into melodrama. But is was handled through- 
out by these amateurs with a delicacy and 
sureness of touch that caused one Broadway 
authority to exclaim at the close, 'I forgot 
for a time that I wasn't listening to pro- 
fessionals.' " 

The Ediical Culture School 

The plans of the Ethical Culture School, 
which has always given loyal support to 
worthy civic and social enterprises, involve 
the announcement at Thangsgiving time of 
a new project of giving in behalf of the 
suffering peoples of Austria, Russia and 
China. This will involve the collection of 
money and clothing, chiefly for destitute 
women and children. Meanwhile the pupils 
throughout the School are being helped to an 
understanding of these countries and their 
problems, the courses of study in ethics, 
geography, history, English, etc., and the 
talks in the general assemblies being utilized 
for the purpose. 

The Christmas Festival is to symbolize the 
importance of every child in every country, 
and to emphasize the kinship of children the 
world over. Special consideration will be 
given to the countries to which aid is to 
be sent, through the presentation of char- 
acteristic scenes. 

The Art High School has now been 
brought back from the branch school to the 
main building and courses are being given 
for a number of talented boys and girls. 
In addition to the regular staff, the School 
is fortunate in having the assistance of Mr. 
P. Ltds Mora and Miss Grace P. Noxon, 
Professor Charles B. Upjohn, of Teachers* 
College is supervising the clay work for 
this group and running the kiln for the 
entire School. 

Beginning in the middle of November, the 
State military training for the boys of the 
School has been conducted by a National 
Guard officer in the School building, in- 
stead of in an armory. 

Afternoon Recreation for School Children 
The Parents' and Teachers' Association of 



the Ethical School has organized a recreation 
group, for children from the two lowest 
grades which meets four times a week for 
games in Central Park. Other groups for 
children in the elementary school will pro- 
vide one afternoon of swimming and two of 
skating, games and hikes, during the months 
from December to March. 

The neighborhood work of the Associa- 
tion is being reorganized and now involves 
a considerable number of activities. The 
kindergarten has twenty-seven children, with 
four normal school girls teaching and two 
high school girls receiving the pupils each 
day. The sewing group and Saturday night 
gymnasium class are also being conducted 
with the assistance of high school students. 

The music school, a new venture, has en- 
rolled twenty-five children for piano and 
violin instruction. High school pupils give 
the lessons under the direction of Mr. Kent 
of the School staff. The workshop group 
has started with a class of colored boys, to 
which it is hoped that white boys may be 
added. Other groups are the gymnasium 
class for colored men, in connection with 
which the help of alumni of the School is 
needed; a sewing class, which is short of 
materials for making practical garments and 
is appealing to friends of the Association for 
aid; and a domestic science class. 

The Association reports that the people of 
the neighborhood were anxiously awaiting 
the opening of the School doors and that 
nearly all of them were willing to pay the 
nominal dues which were asked. 

Neighborhood Work in Chicago 

Mrs. Henrietta J. Kultchar, writing from 
Henry Booth House, which is conducted on 
the West Side in Chicago under the auspices 
of the Ethical Society, says with reference 
to the recent national settlement convention, 
that "it was ably proven by the greatest 
social leaders of America and Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett of Toynbee Hall, London, that 
never was their a time when the influence 
of the settlement was more needed. With 
the restlessness of the times and the great 
need of understanding and Americanizing 
the foreign-born and developing the highest 
type of citizenship, the daily contact with 
the neighbors is of inestimable value. By 
this close acquaintance, we are able to seize 
the opportunity to develop the characters of 
the children about us. A wave of lawlessness 
has taken possession of the youth of our 
country and every effort must be brought 
into play to help them. Through our clubs 
and games and outings, and through our 
neighborhood visiting we can be a real in- 
fluence in their lives. We must, by making 
provision for their leisure time, develop their 
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interests, and by our neighborliness touch the 
life of our community. Our kindergarten 
4s also doing much in this direction." A 
fund is now being raised for the equipment 
and maintenance of this latter department of 
the work at Henry Booth House. 

Msrsticism and Religious Experience 

Under this attractive heading, Mr. Bridges 
is giving a series of lectures to the Tues- 
<lay Evening Class of the Chicago Society, 
which is held in room 1712, the Mailers 
Building, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Tues- 
<lays at 8:15 p. m., and is open to members 
and friends of the Society, without charge. 
The specific topics to be considered in De- 
cember are: on the 7th, "The Religious Ex- 
perience of St. Paul"; 14th, "The Self- 
Revelation of St. Augustine"; 21st, "The 
Visions of Dante." In January and Febru- 
ary, Thomas & Kempis, St. Francis. George 
Fox, John Bunyan and Emanuel Sweden- 
borg will be considered. Mr. Bridges has 
provided a bibliography in order that mem- 
bers of the class may do collateral reading 
in preparation for the meetings. 

Religious Organizations Co-Operate 

The Women's Auxiliary of the St. Louis 
Society is continuing to do eflPective work in 
connection with the Board of Religious Or- 
ganizations, an interdenominational enter- 
prise which is carrying on important activi- 
ties of a civic and social nature. A great 
woman's exposition was held in the Coliseum 
in November, when the women of the Ethical 
Society managed and financed the Christmas 
booth and one of their members designed 
the decorations and costumes. The burden 
upon the Society Unit, in connection with 
all of this work, has been especially heavy, 
as there is only one Ethical Society to 
draw upon while each of the denominations 
is represented by many churches. Neverthe- 
less, the members of the Women's Auxil- 
iary have succeeded in doing splendid work. 

Meanwhile, the Auxiliary has also been 
actively engaged in preparing for the annual 
bazaar and entertainment of the Ethical 
Society, to be held from December 2nd to 
4th. 

Ethical Training for Children 

The St. Louis Society has decided that its 
first business this year shall be the promo- 
tion of the Children's Sunday Assembly, — 
in other words, the ethical and religious 
training of the young. A census has been 
taken of the children in the homes of Society 
members, and an effort is now being made 
to increase the number of pupils. The field 



has been enlarged by the construction of 
apartment houses in the neighborhood. To 
provide properly for a growing membership, 
definite plans for making the Assembly as 
attractive and vital as possible are now being 
considered. 

The children meet in the Sheldon Memorial 
at 9:30 Sunday mornings and Feceive system- 
atic, graded instruction. Children both of 
members and of non-members, from the age 
of six upward, are heartily welcomed. 
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The Puritan Heritage in America'* 

Dr. David Saville Muzzey will read a 
paper on **The Puritan Heritage in America" 
before the American Historical Association 
in Washington on December 28th. 

Wilmington Lectures 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt is expected 
to address the Wilmington Society at its 
first meeting of the season on December 
26th. A series of twelve lectures will be 
given on successive Sundays at the Hotel 
Du Pont at 4 p. m. 

The Bronx Group 

The speakers at the Sunday morning meet- 
ings of the Bronx Group in the Woodstock 
Library, 759 East 160th Street, will be: De- 
cember 5th, Mr. James Weldon Johnson, 
"The Negro — A Test for Democracy in 
America"; 12th, Mr. Charles H. Wenhold, 
"The Price of Progress"; 19th. Mr. Alfred 
W. Martin, "What Human Life is For"; 
26th, Dr. Henry Neumann, "The Rewards 
of the Moral Life." 

Notes from the Brooklyn Society 

Visitors to the Brooklyn platform during 
November included Miss Jane Addams and 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens The lecturers and 
their topics, during the month of December, 
will be: on the 5th, Dr. Henry Neumann, 
"Herbert Spencer, High-Priest of Evolu- 
tionary Progress (1820-1920)"; 12th. Dr. 
David S. Muzzey, "Have We Outgrown the 
need of Religion?" 19th Dr. Neumann, 'T)© 
the Puritan Ideals Meet the Needs of To-day?" 
26th, Mr. H. Snell, "Hopes of the New Day 
for Great Britain." On January, 2nd. Mr. 
Charles H. Wenhold, the new Director of 
Social Work, will take as his topic: "Arc 
We Ready to Pay the Price of Progress"? 

The Women's Union held its annual bazaar 
in November. The proceeds are to be used 
toward paying off the remainder of the mort- 
gage on the Society House. 

The Society is continuing its rapid growth, 
four or five new members being received 
each week. D. S. H. 



WHAT SHOULD BE OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD BOLSHEVIC 

RUSSIA* 

BY FELIX ADLER 



WE ARE witnessing at present a 
fearful tragedy played on that 
vast stage called Russia. We ourselves 
and the rest of the world are sitting as 
it were in a darkened amphitheatre, 
straining our eyes to descry the figures 
of the actors and the meaning of the 
plot. 

About the middle period of the war, 
the Romanoff dynasty collapsed. The 
feet of clay that had supported the 
huge colossus gave way, and the frag- 
ments lay strewn across the ground far 
and wide. At the time men's minds 
were concentrated on a single object, 
the winning of the war. The discus- 
sion that went on in the press turned 
on the question of what effect the over- 
throw of czardom might have upon 
the fortunes of the war. How it would 
affect the 165,000,000 Russian people 
themselves was hardly given a passing 
consideration. This, if not commend- 
able, was natural, under the circum- 
stances. But the war against Germany 
has long since been won and yet, 
strange to say, the war against Russia 
continues. And in this war the hunger 
blockade is employed as the most effec- 
tive means of overcoming opposition. 
As a criterion by which to estimate the 
civilization of our time, I wish first to 
devote a few words to the origin and 
significance of this new instrumentality 
of warfare. 

The hunger blockade is an offspring 
of democracy married to war — a fatal 
union. The levy en masse was the in- 
vention of the French Revolution. Be- 
fore that, war had been the business of 
specialists, the professional soldiers of 
standing armies. Henceforth into the 
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hands of every male capable of bearing 
arms was thrust a musket. The pro- 
fessional soldiery, the standing armies, 
had been special functionaries of the 
state; and the state being despotic, 
these special functionaries had been the 
tools of despots. The levy en masse 
swept away the standing armies, the 
special functionaries. It was as if the 
police, special functionaries to protect 
the city, had become the subservient in- 
struments of a "ring," and the citizens 
en masse were to abolish the police, and 
impose police duty on all. Universal 
military service has been generally ac- 
counted a triumph for democracy. In 
so far as it did away with special func- 
tionaries that served despots, it was a 
step in advance. In so far as it sub- 
stituted "the nation in arms" it was a 
step backward. 

The change signalized by the watch- 
word "the nation in arms" mitigated 
the evils of war in some respects, but 
greatly augmented them in others. 
In very early times battles were some- 
times decided by two champions, each 
representing one side. Later on, when 
professional soldiers were employed, 
the idea of championship was en- 
larged, the champion being no longer 
a single individual, but a part of the 
nation that fought for the whole, while 
the civilian population was compelled 
to abide by the decision. With the levy 
en masse, the general conscription, it is 
the whole nation, so far as capable 
of bearing arms, that fights with an op- 
posing nation. The portion of the popu- 
lation that is drawn into the maelstrom 
becomes greater and greater. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth and in 
the eighteenth century, under the in- 
fluence of Grotius and his successors, 
every effort made was to exempt the 
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cirilian population as far as possible 
from the sufferings entailed by war. 
In recent times, since democracy be- 
came enamored of this curious consort, 
War, the opposite tendency has had 
rein. More and more the civilian popu- 
lation has been swept into the circle of 
fire and blood. Men no longer make 
war on men alone; they make war also 
on women — and why not? Are not 
women engaged in munition-making? 
And is not the making of munitions as 
essential a part of the trade of war 
as the direct use of them? The women 
who make munitions are themselves, 
it is true, out of range of the guns. 
They do not appear on the battlefield. 
They cannot be killed outright. But 
they can be killed in another way. 
They can be starved. 

But the number of women engaged 
in the manufacture of shells is, after 
all, insignificant when compared with 
the millions of women in the enemy 
country who never touch a shell. Why 
starve the young mothers with babes at 
their breasts? Why starve the old and 
feeble, the men and women that can 
do no harm, those who are tottering to 
the grave? Why push them into it? 
Why kill the growing children or re- 
duce them to mere skeletons, crippling 
the next generation for life? If one 
could only see in imagination the pro- 
cession of these physically, mentally, 
morally, mutilated human beings — hun- 
dreds and thousands of them — if one 
could hear their wail ! Not since the 
days of Herod has there been such a 
Massacre of the Innocents. Nay, Her- 
od's massacre was a trifle compared to 
it. 

Is there any excuse, any extenuation 
or defence? Yes, a bold defence, and 
from the military point of view possibly 
a perfectly valid one. It is this, that 
under modem conditions the direct kill- 
ing and wounding on the battlefield must 
be supplemented by the indirect killing 
and crippling of the population at home. 
It is all very well to say: Let food 
come in and be distributed, under 



guarantees, to the civilian population 
only. Even if the guarantee is strictly 
observed, feeding the civilians from the 
outside will leave a surplus to be sent 
to the front and thus enable the fighters 
to prolong their resistance. 

In war the one object to be kept in 
view is to destroy tfie enemy's force. 
To do this, it is indispensable to cut 
off the supplies of war material and 
also of the necessaries of existence. In 
former times, among duelists, it was a 
point of honor to meet the antagonist 
on equal terms ; to scrutinize the swords 
that there might be no advantage in 
the weapons. Only skill was to decide. 
If the opponent was sick, a master of 
chivalry like Saladin would have sent a 
physician to cure him before allowing 
him to engage in the contest. If he 
was hungry he would have given him 
food to strengthen him. Today, when 
nations are the duelists, we see one, 
though still a giant in armor, succumb 
suddenly because his enfeebled arm is 
no longer able to support his weapon. 
The military mind today is the veiy 
type of efficiency. Given the end, those 
means are used which are calculated 
most effectively to secure the end. Feel- 
ings, scruples, considerations of hu- 
manity, are beside the point. The gen- 
eral sits in his office at headquarters 
and moves ten thousand men into bat- 
tle. He calculates beforehand on the 
possible loss of one thousand, two thou- 
sand. Those thousand or two thousand 
are fathers, sons, brothers, the most 
beloved of distant households. Such 
considerations cannot enter into his 
calculations. So, too, the death by 
starvation of the women and children 
in the blockaded country cannot enter 
into account. A surgeon may not per- 
mit his feelings to unsteady his hand 
in his work for humanity. The gen- 
eral cannot allow his feelings to un- 
steady his plans in accomplishing his 
work of inhumanity. So long as war 
lasts it will be so. What I am con- 
cerned here in emphasizing is that war 
has become and is increasingly beoom- 
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re and more monstrous, more 

>re frightful, and the hunger 

e is, in a way, the acme of 

ilness. 

i is one plea that is often put 

1 defence of military efficiency 

to extremes, which is that it 
5 war, and thus after all serves 
ise of humanity (alas! for the 
In the end, men say, it is 
lerciful for it brings the oppon- 
re quickly to his knees. But 
a is hardly tenable. The des- 
resistance of the enemy powers 
ate war continued through four 
ind the effects, as seen in Aus- 

example, will not be obliterated 
erations. Most sad and appall- 
l11, the inhuman methods become 
The casting of deadly bombs 
irplanes was used by the Eng- 
tr the war to quell the revolt of 
abs, and a late United States 
ador has recently charged that 
me contrivance was used by 
ms in San Domingo. Men be- 
Junted to the horrible instru- 
3f military efficiency, as again 

case of the hunger blockade, 
iras first tolerated because used 

our enemy, and now, becoming 
:, is still tolerated when used 

Russia, which is not an enemy 

at all. Wars will never cease, 
: even become less frequent, un- 
is recognized that war itself is 
reme atrocity; that atrocities are 
idental to war, but inseparable 
: and that war is bound to be- 
lore and mor^ horrible as, not 

functionaries set apart, but the 
people, men, women and chil- 
ire involved in the struggle of 
with nation, 
lesson, it must be owned, has 

been learned. Our minds were 
pon the more outstanding, par- 
imatic atrocities that studded the 
of the last war, and have failed 
rehend the vaster, the immense 

of the famine blockade. Here 
lere voices have been raised 



against the application of it to Russia — 
chiefly by radicals and by the laboring 
classes in England. But why have the 
so-called educated classes not spoken? 
iWhy is there no effective protest in 
America? If I raise the question — 
What shall be our attitude towards Rus- 
sia? the one answer at all events, 
which should be a command, is to 
break the blockade — not for pity's sake 
only but for civilization's sake. The 
cry of pity is piercing enough. The 
population of St. Petersburg is re- 
duced to 800,000. The prospect of 
suffering in the approaching winter is 
appalling. The sick are dying in un- 
heated hospitals. The supply of medi- 
cine is lacking. Now if such methods 
as the blockade are indispensable to 
successful war — and I grant they may 
be indispensable — then that means not 
toleration of the method, but condem- 
nation of war, a pressure against war 
such as has not even yet been felt, des- 
pite the experience of the last five years, 
a universal pressure, which alone can 
bring about even gradual disarmament. 
Having cleared our minds on the 
subject of the hunger blockade, if in- 
deed there was any uncleamess on 
that subject, I briefly mention the re- 
lated question, whether we can ap- 
prove the support by money and muni- 
tions of the counter-revolutionary gen- 
erals, and the aggressive aims of im- 
perialistic Poland. On grounds both of 
principle and expediency the answer 
seems obvious,— on grounds of expe- 
diency, since nothing so consolidates a 
nation as the meddling of foreigners 
in its affairs. The more conservative 
and the more radical forget their dif- 
ferences, and join in common resent- 
ment against the alien, in common resis- 
tance to aggression from the outside. 
Patriotism overcomes party feeling. 
Officials of the old regime rally round 
the Bolshevic flag because for the time 
being it is the national flag. The policy 
of the Allies has made it so. There is 
one sensitive spot in the soul of every 
people except the most degraded. It is 
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the passion for independence. To af- 
front that is to raise up against oneself 
the whirlwind. 

But principle points in the same 
direction as expediency in this case. 
The Russians, of course, have the right 
to select, and I add, to endure, any 
government which it suits them to se- 
lect or endure. And it is not for the 
United States to stand aloof and refuse 
to recognize them as a government 
de facto because the Constituent Assem- 
bly was sent packing with short shrift, 
because the government is not represen- 
tative. We recognized, only four years 
ago, the government of the Czar, and 
spoke in friendliest language to that 
government. Yet, one could hardly say 
that it was representatve ! Since when 
have we become so queasy about other 
people's governments? We recognized 
the Sultan's government as well as the 
Czar's. If we were to lift up our skirts 
lest we be polluted by contact with 
governments not truly representative, 
with how many governments of the 
earth should we be in relations of 
comity? How many truly representa- 
tive governments are there? A cynic 
might even interject the unpleasant 
question whether we ourselves have as 
yet a truly representative government. 
Whence this Pharisaical attitude on our 
part? That a government is endured 
by its people, that they submit to it, is 
enough for outsiders. To change it, 
if it ought to be changed, is their affair. 

In defining our attitude towards Bol- 
shevic Russia, the next query that oc- 
curs is: What shall we think of Lenin, 
that extraordinary man who seems to 
rule the storm of the revolution, who 
amid a group of fierce leaders has thus 
far retained an undisputed supremacy? 
It is sometimes helpful to place two 
portraits side by side, as Plutarch docs 
in his parallel biographies, the face of 
the one interpreting that of the other. 
I place by the side of Lenin a Russian 
statesman whom we of the older gen- 
eration well remember, though to the 
younger generation his name may not 



be familiar, I mean Pobedonostsev, the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. Po- 
bedonostsev was the incarnation of 
an idea, the idea of autocracy, a sinister 
figure that stood at the side of Nicholas 
II. 

Pobedonostsev revealed his mind in a 
book entitled The Reflections of a Rus- 
sian Statesman. In this he expounds 
the theory that extreme centralized 
power alone can hold together the many 
heterogeneous populations of the Rus- 
sian Empire, that czardom is the key- 
stone of the arch, that the Greek Ortho- 
dox religion is indispensable in order 
to dispose to obedience the peasants, 
who constitute ninety per cent of the 
Russian people. The throne and altar 
must mutally support each other. 
Pobedonostsev was a highly intellectual 
man. Curiously enough, he always 
kept a copy of Emerson on his library 
table, as the late Andrew D. White, 
who knew him personally, informed 
me. In his book you can read the 
most searching criticism of modem 
democracy that has perhaps ever been 
published. He sees all our vices, the 
baseness of our wire-pulling politicians, 
the making to order of public opinion 
by the press, the secret influence of 
powerful selfish cliques. Behold De* 
mocracy! he says. There is no choice, 
no alternative, but between this cari- 
cature of a commonwealth and stem 
autocracy sustained by orthodox relig- 
ion. This was a fixed idea with him. 
He was ruthless, as are all men when 
possessed with a single idea. Hence 
he became the instigator of pogroms; 
hence the hounding of the revolution- 
aries, the maintenance of the Siberian 
horrors. The spirit of Pobedonostsev 
continued to prevail in the councils of 
the Czar. When the first Duflwr as- 
sembled, the grievances of the peasants 
were brushed aside. The pea^ants 
wanted more land. The minister^t of 
the Czar were deaf to their plea. ,'The 
revolutionary radicals promised 
what they wanted, and so they caJ 
their lot with the revolution. I^ 4ie 
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peasants at that time had been con- 
ciliated, an orderly and progressive 
modification of the Russian system 
might perhaps have been possible. It 
is remarkable how abruptly the fetish 
worship of the Czar, on which the 
whole system rested for its foundation, 
disappeared. The peasants cried for 
land. Their cry remained unheeded. 
The White Czar was cast down like 
a man of straw. The keystone of the 
arch was rotten, the whole arch fell to 
pieces. 

Lenin is the counterpart of Pobe- 
donostsev, the same htmian phenomenon 
at the opposite extreme of the scale. 
Each is the embodiment of an idea — 
the one the idea of the dictatorship of 
the privileged order with the Czar at 
its head, the other the idea of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

There was an idle tale set afloat that 
Lenin was paid with German gold. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. Hie 
is as incorruptible as Robespierre, 
though not as bloody-minded. He is 
described as unpretentious in manner, 
simple in habits. He is the selfless 
servant of an idea. He believes that 
the harvest is ripe for the reaping. 
He is himself the sharp sc3rthe that en- 
ters into the grain. 

But to define our attitude towards 
Bolshevic Russia we should try to un- 
derstand the theory of which this enor- 
mous experiment in altering human 
society from the base upward is the 
outcome. In studying the theory, I 
find that it rests on two presuppositions. 
It turns, as it were, on two hinges. The 
one is the materialistic view of human 
life and human motives. The sub- 
stance of Russian Communism is Mar- 
xian Socialism. Marxian Socialism 
applies the analogy of physical science 
to human behavior. The motives and 
conduct of men are as strictly deter- 
mined by antecedent causes as is the fall 
of a stone. In this sense Marxian 
Socialism is scientific Socialism, in con- 
trast to sentimental Socialism, which it 
looks upon with more or less good- 



humored contempt. Freewill does not 
exist. - The individual does not count, 
save as the index, the exponent of 
tendencies that prevail in the mass. 

The one significant cause that deter- 
mines the tendencies of these masses is 
their economic condition, especially the 
tools they use. The user makes the tool; 
but in a more potent sense the tool makes 
the user. The economic interpretation 
of history has the merit of having 
called attention to a factor of the ut- 
most importance, previously depreciated. 
But as usual, when a new point of view 
rises into prominence it is exaggerated 
and pushed too far. The economic con- 
ditions are but one factor. There are 
others both bad and good which cannot 
be neglected — such as race antipathies, 
animosities, patriotism, that cut straight 
across the line of economic interest as 
we have seen in the last war. And 
there are pure idealisms also, pas- 
sionate devotion to lost causes, impos- 
sible loyalties. The economic interpre- 
tation would have it that all the higher 
life of man is explicable in terms of 
the lower, that art, science, literature 
and religion are the effects of economic 
conditions, the shadows that accompany 
the objects, the inverted mirages in the 
air that reflect the objects on the 
ground. Such a view of life and his- 
tory hardly deserves the name "scien- 
tific." Science consists in the careful 
observation of the facts, and the fitting 
of the theory to them. It is not a true 
but a specious science that singles out 
certain facts, builds a theory upon them, 
and seeks with excessive simplification 
to force recalcitrant facts into the 
mould of the theory. 

The second of the two hinges on 
which Bolshevism turns is an almost 
unbelievable optimism. I am, of course, 
the last person to discredit optimism as 
such. Man lives, not by bread alone, 
but by hope and love and faith. My 
own optimism is founded upon the 
spiritual possibilities which I believe to 
be latent in all men, and to be capable 
in the long run of overcoming the 
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frightful handicaps with which the hu- 
man race is afflicted, — the bestial ten- 
dencies, the wolf nature, the cruel na- 
ture, which it has inherited from its 
inferior ancestors. But the communis- 
tic theory ignores these facts, overlooks 
these intrinsic malformations. It is 
mechanistic, not evolutionary. It attri- 
butes all that we call evil in men and 
women to economic conditions. Change 
these, and promptly, or in the not very 
far off future, human beings will be 
correspondingly changed, responding 
automatically to the demands of a so- 
ciety based on equality and mutual 
kindness. 

It is by reference to this theory that 
one understands the answer which the 
Bolshevist leading group would give to 
the accusation that is commonly brought 
against them, namely, that they are a 
minority ruling the majority, and arc 
thereby transgressing the very first 
principle of democracy. They would 
answer to begin with that our vaunted 
rule of the majority is truer in name 
than in fact; that if public opinion 
seems to govern, public opinion itself is 
controlled ; that our majorities, even our 
landslide majorities, actually express the 
will of minorities who operate behind 
the scenes. But aside from this, it is 
the theory, as I have said, that explains 
the unhesitating assumption of rule by 
the Bolshevist group. So long, they 
argue, as men live under capitalist con- 
ditions they will have the capitalistic 
mind. Observe that according to this 
theory the mind is the reflex, the shad- 
ow, of the conditions. Thus the mind 
of the masses, being drenched with 
capitalism and its effects, is powerless 
to change the conditions. If the mas- 
ses are to have the Socialistic mind, 
Socialistic conditions must first be pro- 
vided. And this can only be done by 
the few who are in advance of the 
masses. They must break the spell. 
They must by violence, not because 
violence is desirable, but because it is 
unavoidable, establish the new social 
conditions, in the confident expectation 



that the mind of the masses will shortly 
respond, and conform to those con(& 
tions. In the meantime, coercive au- 
thority must be boldly exercised, armies 
organized under stem discipline, industry 
regulated on the military plan ^en 
necessary, the Terror applied when 
necessary. Every means must be used, 
without scruple, that conduces to the 
supreme end, which is Commtmism. 
At last, the dictators will abdicate, the 
state itself will disappear, and Anarch- 
ism, (that is, no government) will ob- 
tain. 

Such, as I understand it, is the theory 
of the Bolsheviki. From their premises 
they draw straight conclusions, unde- 
terred by what they crush and trample 
upon in the process. But their prem- 
ises are unsound, — based on a false 
science and a false optimism. As to the 
actual results of their experiment thus 
far, there are many conflicting accounts. 

Recently we have had the testimony 
of Bertrand Russell and of the British 
Labor delegation. No fair-minded man 
can deny that the picture displayed be- 
fore us has certain bright spots, notably 
the strenuous attempt made to over- 
come illiteracy. The mass of illitcracy, 
indeed is too dense to be easily pene- 
trated. The claim is that twenty-five 
per cent of the children are now re- 
ceiving elementary education. Even if 
this estimate is too high, yet there is 
the determined effort. One of the out- 
standing facts of the Bolshevic r^me 
is the solicitude shown for the physical 
care of children. The children are bet- 
ter fed than the adults. There are 
open-air colonies and government board- 
ing-houses, in which it is said that two 
million children are enrolled. Also the 
mental development of the children 
along certain lines, (albeit, perilous 
lines) receives special attention. Com- 
munism is taught in the schools as a 
creed. The revolutioinists in Russia 
are hostile to the very idea of the 
co-operation of classes, and this animus 
is inculcated in the young. Moreover, 
the family b bound to go to pieces. 
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Divorce is by mutual consent. If one 
of the partners objects, three months' 
notice is required. All women, mar- 
ried or not, are commanded to work and 
the economic responsibity for the rear- 
ing of children is largely transferred 
from the parents to the community. 
Inessa, the head of the women's depart- 
ment in Moscow, claims that the bond 
between the parents and children is 
strengthened when toil and sacrifice on 
the part of the parents for the chil- 
dren is excluded, mere free affection 
acting. But this is contrary to all 
psychology and all experience. It is 
the labor and sacrifice of parents for 
their offspring that has built up civiliza- 
tion and unselfishness. 

Communistic collectivism has given 
rise to certain by-products, which we 
shall do well to talce note of. Gorky 
said: "Leave us to our folly and our 
wisdom; you can learn from both." 
Certainly no human experiment can be 
conducted, especially on so vast a scale, 
which, however disastrous in its main 
results, has not some lessons to teach 
which the outside world can take to 
heart. But in consununating our opin- 
ion as to the present Russian regime, 
we must base our judgment, not on the 
by-products, but on the product; and 
we must make up our mind whether the 
good we recognize is the product, and 
the evil the by-product, or contrariwise 
whether the good is the incident and 
the evil the substance of this system. 

For my part, I cannot help conclud- 
ing that the latter is the case. The 
inevitable disintegration of the family 
is one fatal objection to Communism^ 
and along with this the suppression of 
personal freedom, which is admitted 
by the British Labor delegates, who 
arc far from unfriendly to the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Personal freedom, 
says the British Labor delegation, to- 
gether with freedom of speech, is sev- 
erely repressed in the case of all those 
whose activities are supposed to 
threaten the Soviet r^me. There is 
a pervading fear on all hands, a fear 



sometimes more vague and sometimes 
more definite, that any expressions of 
opinion adverse to the dominant party 
will be treated as counter-revolutionary, 
and will lead to imprisonment or some 
kind of penalization. And Bertrand 
Russell, quite disillusioned, is evidently 
glad to escape from the hothouse atmo- 
sphere of Moscow and St. Petersburg 
and the insupportable tyranny of those 
who hold the power there. For the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, wherever it 
is attempted, is inseparable from tyran- 
ny, because the proletarian mass would 
break up unless it were held together 
by a strong will or a few strong wills. 
It is impotent to act unless it concen- 
trates its power in the hands of a few 
masters. These masters may sincerely 
desire to abdicate when the new order 
shall be established. But they will 
never abdicate, for the new order will 
never be sufficiently established. 

There are some radically-minded per- 
sons who eagerly grasp at every fair 
achievement, or prospect of achievement 
by the Bolshevist leaders. They fix 
their hope on the new regime, and ex- 
tenuate or refuse credence to its every 
mistake or crime. On the other side are 
persons of conservative temper who, 
believing that civilization depends on 
maintaining the present industrial sys- 
tem, are ready to use the evil that has 
been done in Russia as an argument and 
a warning against effectual change of 
any kind. I own I cannot incline to 
either side. Upon me the impression of 
the Russian Revolution is profoundly 
saddening. I see not communists nor 
capitalists, not easterners nor western- 
ers, but the human race, the species to 
which I belong, blundering along in 
its course, reeling like a drunken man 
from extreme to extreme. And I ask: 
Will there ever be a wiser plan ? 

Is there no choice between the sanc- 
tioning of exploitation or weak pallia- 
tives that do not touch the rooted evil 
in our industrial systems on the one 
hand, or desperate surgery that kills 
society on the other hand? It is trtie 
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that the Communists in Moscow, des- 
pite their air of impassive, scientific 
aloofness, their apparent scorn of senti- 
ment, are moved by pity for the poor 
people, that great struggling multitude 
that walks in darkness, that seeks to 
climb to the higher level, and is ever 
thrust back by those already on the 
higher level. This generous element in 
the nature of the Communists appeals 
to other generous natures and makes 
them want to believe in the Soviet rule 
and to close their eyes to its evils and 
its blunders. But what does it avail to 
pity the poor people, to give them food, 
to prefer them to the rich, to give them 
the best seats in the theatres? What 
does it avail for a people to gain the 
whole world (if indeed it could gain the 



whole world through Communism), and 
lose its own soul? Liberty is the soul 
of the individual, as of the people, and 
the loss of that prize is too dearfy 
bought at any price. 

Is there perhaps another way? — not 
pity for the spiritual poverty of the 
poor, but pity also for the spiritual 
poverty of the privileged? The Com- 
munists have declared unending hostil- 
ity to the co-operation of classes. Is 
there perhaps in the idea of the sincere 
co-operation of classes a way out of the 
present social system into a juster one? 
Is there in this a new clue? 

It is with this question in our minds 
that we shall turn to constructive 
thoughts in the two addresses that are 
to follow the present one. 



OUR AIMS 



The aim of the Ethical Movement is to produce a new excellence in the 
nature of man, and to change the externals of life with a view to the effect 
which such changes will have on the inner life of man. 

The Ethical Movement looks ahead to a type of manhood and womanhood 
as far superior to present humanity as we of today are in advance of our 
primitive ancestors in the far distant past. 

The Ethical Movement sets up for its ideal a perfect society from the fel- 
lowship of which no one is to be excluded, and in which every one shall seek 
to win from others their distinctive excellence, in so doing bringing to light thai 
which is very best in himself. 

The Ethical Movement differs fundamentally from those who hold that the 
world has all the moral knowledge it needs, and only lacks the will to live up to 
its knowledge. On the contrary, we are profoundly aware that we have not 
knowledge enough, that we need new moral light; and we believe that the 
better light itself will help to engender more, fervid moral feeling and a stronger 
and purer will. More light is our need, more light! 

Felix Adler. 
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A WORD FOR THE NEW YEAR 



AT the turning of the year we of the 
older generation salute our succes- 
sors. Those of us who are approaching 
the goal send greetings to those who 
enter the race. This is my greeting: 
Discriminate between illusions and 
ideals. Dismiss the ones, hold fast to 
the others. Or, if youth must have its 
illusions, let yours be like an aureole that 
sometimes encircles the sun, which is be- 
gotten of mist, and on its disappearance 
leaves the luminary itself to shine out in 
greater purity and intensity. It is an 
illusion to believe that the millenium is at 
hand. It is idealistic to keep the vision 
of the perfect society before one, and to 
let that vision grow in the mind in the 
attempt to realize it. 

The world seems to be in a bad way 
at present, and it is in a bad way. But 
it can be made vastly better. The best 
satisfaction we can attain is the sense of 
creative activity in the effort to make it 
better. 

William H. Baldwin, Jr., one of the 
few thoroughly admirable men in the 
public life of New York whom it has 
been my good fortune to know, carried 
great responsitriUties as President of the 
Long Island Railroad in connection with 
the work of linking Long Island and 
Manhattan together by means of the 
East River tunnels. One day he came to 
see me and seemed greatly fatigued. I 
said to him: "Would you not like to 
come back some time in the future when 
these and other improvements shall have 
been finished, and New York shall have 



become the City Beautiful, so that you 
might enjoy it all?" "But think," he 
replied, "how much I enjoy in taking 
part in the making of it !" 



CHILD LABOR DAY— 1921 

The great danger which faces Ameri- 
can institutions is not that they shall 
lose efficiency or fail of activity, but 
that in the very fullness of their activ- 
ity they shall forget the ideals on which 
they were founded, that the spiritual 
convictions behind them shall atrophy 
through neglect. Therefore, when the 
National Child Labor Committee, of 
which Dr. Felix Adler is Chairman, asks 
the schools, churches, clubs, societies 
and various organizations in this coun- 
try to set aside one day, the fourth Sat- 
urday, Sunday or Monday in January, 
on which to consider the child labor 
situation in America, the value of such 
an observance should be estimated not 
only in the help that will be given Ameri- 
can working children, — a value by no 
means to be forgotten, — but in the re- 
generation, the reawakening, that will 
come to the clubs, churches, societies 
and schools themselves, if they will 
actually remind themselves upon that 
day of their beliefs as to our national 
obligations to our children. 

There is, I firmly believe, in this coun- 
try an underlying feeling that children 
are the best thing we have. One of our 
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so-called Great Men has said, "The test 
of a nation's civilization is its care of 
children." As a nation we do decidedly 
believe in children ; we believe in educat- 
ing them, in feeding them, in developing 
every atom, spiritually and mentally, that 
is in them. And every society or church 
that I know an3rthing about would say 
if you asked them, "Certainly, it is our 
duty to help little children. That is 
wrapped up in every ideal that we 
own I" 

We believe, — but somehow in the 
hurry of attending to our business, in 
the routine of every day, we forget 
exactly what it is that we believe and 
why. We are a nation that cares for its 
children, — ^yet here in New York City 
alone 41,901 children went into industry 
in the last nine months. And most of 
us know that industry is no place for 
our children. We believe in children, — 
yet here in New York any time that you 
care to go into our tenement districts 
you can see children underfed, without 
proper play, living in unsanitary rooms. 



and perhaps not even getting the right 
schooling. And New York is no better 
and no worse than the rest of the coun- 
try. 

What we need on Child Labor Day is 
to remember, — to remember all those 
things which in our hearts we wish for 
children, and not simply to remember 
them but to go courageously to the task 
of attaining them. For there is nothii^f 
so wholesome and revivifying as to 
square your shoulders and say, "This is 
what I believe, — ^therefore I will do it!" 
If every institution and individual in 
the country who observes Child Labor 
Day would honestly ask, "What is our 
conviction in this matter? Arc we living 
up to it? What must we do to be ccm- 
sistent with our ideals?" the child labor 
and child welfare problems would leap 
to a solution, and the individuals and in- 
stitutions themselves would find in ChiM 
Labor Day a great renewal of faith and 
vigor. 

Owen R. Lovejoy. 



CHILD LABOR DAY 

will be observed January 22, 23 and 24, 1921, in schools, synagogues, churches, 
clubs, colleges and other organizations all over the country. Pamphlets contain- 
ing material for leaders of child labor meetings and posters announcing the day 
may be obtained from, the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty- 
Second Street, New York City. 

The Committee is also making a special appeal for subscriptions and member- 
ships to carry out its program through the coming year. Forty-two State Legis- 
latures meet in 1921 and great progress can be made in child welfare legislation 
if the Committee has sufficient support to carry out its plans. 



MTEMPORARY ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY 



BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 



I 



LOUIS Untcrmeyer has rcn- 
crcd a great service to lovers of 
re by his publication of Modem 

Poetry* an anthology which 
as a welcome companion volume 
arlier Modern American Poetry** 
amazed, as always in such cases, 
le of the editor's selections and 
ms, particularly in his collection 
lerican verse. "The Man with 
3C," for example, does not ap- 
1 the Edwin Markham group of 
; and that inmiortal lyric, "jWhen 
ly Sings," is omitted from the 
Lawrence Dunbar group. Only 
em is allowed to such masters of 
porary poetry as iWilliam Vaughn 
, George Edward Woodberry, 
J. Neihardt, Percy Mackaye, and 
d Le Gallienne, while two, three 
ometimes four selections are 
1 such ephemeral writers as 
n Wells, Franklin P. Adams, 

Burgess, and Oliver Herford. 
arvel, also, as we note the in- 

of John Kendrick Bangs, J. A. 
Don Marquis, Alter Brody^ Han- 
ig, Orrick Johns, etc., why such 
K>ets as Philip Savage, Father 
Olive Dargan, Herman Hage- 
nd Harry Kemp, do not appear 

And it seems astonishing that 
ho has in recent years done so 
for poetry in America as Harriet 
e, should have no mention, 
ties of this kind are less serious 
case of Mr. Untermcyer's more 
collection of British poetry. This 
I has been more carefully edited, 



lern British Poetry, published (1920) 
:oart, Brace and Howe. 
klem American Poetry, published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 



is better balanced as regards both poets 
and poems, and may be said to be as 
representative as the taste and skill of 
any one compiler can make it. The 
selections from Thomas Hardy, to be 
sure, give scarcely a suggestion of the 
gloomy depths and shadowed heights 
of this titanic genius. The lovely art 
of Robert Bridges seems to us most 
inadequately represented. There is dis- 
proportion in the assignment of less 
than three pages each to such poets as 
these two, and nine pages to a man 
like Gilbert K. Chesterton. Further- 
more, we wish that Masefield's poem to 
his mother had been included; we 
marvel a bit that Kipling's "The Re- 
turn," "The Conundrum of the Work- 
shops," and "An Astrologer's Song" 
should be given precedence over the 
"Recessional," "The English Flag," 
"The Bell Buoy" and "V Envoi'*; we 
are inclined to think that Oscar Wilde's. 
"The Ballad of Reading Gaol," in 
spite of its length, should appear. And 
when we recollect the many humorous 
selections given space in the American 
anthology, we deplore that W. E. Gil- 
bert was not given a chance to con- 
tribute a glint of his inimitpble fun to 
its British counterpart. 

These arc matters, however, of taste, 
fancy, personal opinion or even whim, 
not of serious criticism. They mean 
simply that we are not Mr. Untermeyer. 
Collections of this sort, after all, should 
properly be immune from such charges 
as are here specified or suggested. 
We arc in duty bound, in the case of an 
anthology, to take what is given us — 
grateful for the gems chosen and of- 
fered, and forgetful for the moment 
that there are other gems which may 
be to us more precious, or with which 
we chance to be more familiar. 
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literary point of view at least, we are a 
poor people. But if there be life, this 
very fact of lack is itself but challenge 
to fresh creation. 

And that there is life in our poets, 
and thus answer to this challenge, is 
conspicuously evident in the pages of 
Mr. Untermeyer's anthology. Distinc- 
tive of this collection is a spirit scarce 
seen at all in the British volume — that 
of experiment, adventure, pioneering. 
Nobody can read the work of Vachel 
Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg, Amy Lowell, John Fletcher, 
Adelaide Crapsey, Witter Bynner, with- 
out seeing that a new realm of poetry 
is being exj^ored, a new method or 
type of poetic expression being sought. 
These writers plainly have no respect 
for tradition, partly because for them 
there is no tradition, partly because 
they are not interested in tradition. 
They feel not the past, but the present, 
and still more the future. They are 
conscious that in this America of ours, 
sprung from the soil of a score of 
national cultures other than the English, 
a new motive is come into the world 
which knows a new experience, and 
should property find a new language for 
the expression of this experience, and 
a new art for its sublimation. What 
this new language and art are ultimately 
to be, these contemporary bards know 
as little as a father of the child that he 
conceives. What they produce is as 
ugly often times as unformed foetal 
life. It seems to us as absurd to find 
beauty in the Spoon River Anthology, 
in Chicago Poems, in the jazz chants 
of Vachel Lindsay, as it is unjust to 
expect beauty. These men are the early 
singers of a new poetry, and their songs 
are inevitably as crude as those of the 
minstrels of an elder day. But life is 
in them; and from them will spring a 
literature which to Americans centuries 
hence will be what the literature of 
Elizabeth and Anne and Victoria are to 
modem Englishmen. 



This growth of a native poetry is to 
us the one most important fact in con- 
temporary American literature. Our 
classic poets were English rather than 
American. They drew their strengdi 
from English sources, and naturally 
therefore carried on in this country tki 
great tradition of English letters. But 
these early writers were not without 
some recognition that their England 
was not the old England but a New 
England. Longfellow did better than 
he knew when he chose for his great 
work such distinctively American 
themes as Evangeline, Myles Standish, 
Hiawatha, and the tales of the Wayside 
Inn. Lowell made a definite contribution 
to the creation of a new poetic litera- 
ture when he wove his Biglow Papers 
out of the native substance of Yankee 
life and speech. Whittier, in his "Snow 
Bound" produced as native a piece of 
work as Bums in his "Cotter's Satur- 
day Night." Emerson again and again 
sounded the authentic note of a new 
people and a new civilization. But 
Walt Whitman, a giant despite all his 
obvious limitations, was the first poet 
consciously to seek his founts of in- 
spiration in America, and to drink ex- 
clusively from their hidden streams. 
It was this "good gray poet" who first 
truly heard "America singing," and who 
in brave, sometimes nobly eloquent, 
more often rough and uncouth speech, 
gave voice to this song. 

And now about us is a chorus of 
such singers, our native bards. All too 
many of them speak the "barbaric 
yawp" of Whitman. Finding haltingly 
their own peculiar speech, they use it 
with raucous violence, and often with 
amusing pride. For none of them has 
the sheer native force which was in 
Walt, and which gave to his stupen- 
dous genius an authority which was 
never in his art; and thus, too weak 
to soar on even random flights, they 
flutter close to earth, and boldly claim 
that this is the place for song. Almost 
unforgivable is the scoffing indifference 
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of many of these new poets to accepted 
literary standards, and their self-con- 
scious boast that their own struggling 
speech is itself a finished art. To all 
such silliness G. K. Chesterton has 
suggested fitting rebuke in his charac- 
teristic statement that "free verse is 
no more a new form of poetry than 
sleeping in a ditch is a new form of 
architecture." He is wrong only in 
thinking that these new singers are 
"sleeping." They are "in a ditch," true 
enough; but they are there not as 
sleepers but as builders who lay founda- 
tions. 



What "modem American poetry" 
lacks in achievement, it makes up in 
promise. In reading Mr. Unter- 
meyer's collection of British poems, we 
are lifted by the sense of profound 
experience, deeply felt and nobly in- 
terpreted by mastered art. In this book 
we find maturity. The American col- 
lection by contrast is in large degree 
experimental, venturous, incomplete. 
It carries unmistakably the atmosphere 
of eager yet errant youth. But for 
that reason does it point the future, 
and stir to high expectancies of things 
to be. 



THE INTERCHURCH REPORT ON THE STEEL STRIKE* 

BYiHENRY NEUMANN 



IT may or may not be true that the fail- 
ure of the Interchurch World Fed- 
eration to raise its expected millions last 
year was due to its boldness in prepar- 
ing this report on the great Steel Strike.f 
Once the nature of the report became 
apparent, according to the New York 
World, the secretary of the National 
Civic Federation dispatched warnings to 
various men of means from whom the 
church folk were looking for substan- 
tial contributions. Be this as it may, 
the Federation has already justified it- 
self by this fearless, searching exposi- 
tion of important facts. To all of us 
it is a matter of vital concern that, in 
the large, the grievances for which the 
steel strikers went out last autumn still 



*Froin an address delivered before the 
Brooklyn SodeW for Ethical Culture, Sun- 
day, October 17, 1920. 

\ Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, by 
the Commission of Inquiry, The Interchurch 
World Movement Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. Pp. 277. See also The Great Steel 
Strike and Its Lessons, by William Z. Foster. 
B. W. Huebsch. Pp. 26S,' The case for the 
other side was presented November 22d by 
the Reverend E. V. Bigelow, Mistakes of the 
Interchurch Steel Report. Copies of this ad- 
dress may be obtained from Uie United States 
Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York 
City. 



exist. The men were defeated; but 
they are going to strike again, we may 
be sure. Once more we shall have to 
pay for the stupendous wastes, the loss 
of wages, the loss of production and 
worst of all, the bad blood, once again 
unless . . . ? 

I 

,When people are approached on the 
subject of this report, frequently their 
minds are closed because they recall an- 
noying experiences of their own with 
incompetent, high-priced carpenters or 
plumbers ; or they think of the big wages 
flaunted by some of the workingmen 
whom the war raised to sudden pros- 
perity. But it is unfair to let these ex- 
periences typify the very different sit- 
uation in the steel industry. Men with 
families to support do not, as a rule, 
go without their wages for fourteen 
weeks merely because a few agitators 
told them to go. They do not run the 
risk of Anal defeat and loss of jobs 
which some have held for years unless, 
for most of them, there is adequate rea- 
son. These men, some three hundred 
thousand, found their wages insufficient 
to meet the rising cost of living. Gov- 
ernment experts, in settling labor griev- 
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ances during the war, had put the figure 
for the minimum subsistence wage for 
a father and three children at approxi- 
mately thirty dollars a week, or fifteen 
hundred and seventy dollars a year. Yet 
in the steel mills, the report found, 
thirty-eight per cent of the workers got 
less than this wage for the barest mini- 
mum of sheer physical self-preservation. 

Men need more, however, than bare 
subsistence. The government figures set 
at two thousand and twenty-four dollars 
a year, or approximately forty dollars 
per week, the wage necessary to main- 
tain that something above mere animal 
subsistence which we call the American 
standard of living, surely no very high 
wage for a family of five in times like 
these. In the steel works, thirty-one and 
one-half per cent of the men got less 
than this standard wage. Add to these 
the thirty-eight per cent getting less 
than the subsistence wage, and we find 
seventy per cent of the workers in an 
essential industry unable to support a 
family on the scale set by the War 
Labor Board for a standard American 
living. Certainly not all of the workers 
have been buying automobiles. 

Now the size of the wage is not al- 
ways the most important circumstance in 
a man's life. Men will often work for 
less bread than they might otherwise get, 
if their tasks are of the kind into which 
they can put themselves heart and soul. 
But what kind of work is performed in 
the steel mills? Two sayings of the 
folk in those regions are significant: 
"Steel is a man-killer"; "Old age at 
forty." Here is the account of one 
man's work, printed in the report as 
typical. He had to throw a heavy min- 
eral across the blazing furnace to the 
back wall, to protect the wall from the 
next bath of white-hot steel. To do this 
he marched past the door of the fur- 
nace as close as he could get without 
burning his face, for at the distance 
from which his shovelful was thrown 
in, the heat was 180 degrees. After he 
had tossed in enough to make the back 



wall, he was so exhausted that he had 
to rest at least fifteen minutes before 
taking up another shovel. 

Hardly pleasant work, you think? 
Even a few hours a day of this would 
be more than most of us would choose. 
But suppose a day of work at this sort 
of thing consisted of a shift of twelve 
hours, sometimes of fourteen ? Suppose 
this back-breaking labor was done some- 
times no less than seven days a week? 
Contrast the hope which dawned on the 
world when modem machinery was first 
used, that with machines to do the work, 
men would henceforth be freer to be- 
come more human! 

In 1908, when the noted Pittsburgh 
Survey was made, readers were horri- 
fied to learn that no less than forty-two 
per cent of the men in the Pennsylvania 
steel mills worked these twelve hours. 
In the last ten years, the percentage has 
increased. It is estimated now that fifty- 
two per cent work twelve hours per 
day; and seventy-two, sometimes as 
many as seventy-six and eighty-two, 
hours per week. One-fourth of the men 
now work seven days a week. "Steel is 
a man-killer." The hospitals, the alms- 
houses, the asylums in Pennsylvania tdl 
the story, — these final refuges for men 
worn out, broken, thrown on the scrap 
heap at the old age of forty. 

Men can stand hard work, be satisfied 
with low wages, and go without necessi- 
ties, for the sake of great causes in 
which they believe. But it is quite an- 
other matter to endure these trials with- 
out any such great hope ; and it is worst 
of all to know that your work puts you 
completely at the mercy of another 
human being. Mr. Gary admitted that 
wages, working conditions, were fixed at 
the pleasure of the executive board. The 
power of the men at the top was abso- 
lute. Over and again, workers who com- 
plained to the Church Commission laid 
stress on this fact that they had no say 
in the direction of their lives. If they 
went to the foreman with a grievance, 
the answer was, "If you don't like it. 
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get o^t'' There was no union ; the word 
of command was final. Small wonder 
that the men reached the limit of their 
endurance. Few things are more de- 
grading than the fear that if you open 
your lips, no matter how just your griev- 
ance, your job is gone and your family 
thrown back that far. Some of the men 
who struck last year had been working 
for the company twenty years or more. 
In the fierceness of their resentment, 
they said they would never go back to 
work where their self-respect was so 
trampled in the dirt. This binding of 
their wills no men with a g^ain of just 
pride will ever tolerate. Is it best for a 
free country that they should? 

The steel workers were by no means 
angels. They had among their number 
the sort who make the better type of 
employer hesitate about dealing with 
unions. There is reason for his charg- 
ing the unions with that very desire to 
dominate which they urge against him. 
Make all allowance for this fact. But 
should it condemn the union movement 
forever? The conditions in the steel 
mills where there were no labor unions 
to protect the most elementary of human 
rights, indicate how important a work 
the labor organization still has to per- 
form. 

II 

The largest proportion of those who 
do the over-strenuous, underpaid work 
in the steel mills are immigrants. This 
circumstance is by no means an acci- 
dent; and it is immensely significant. 

Some time before the Interchurch Re- 
port was issued, the steel companies sent 
to preachers a booklet describing the 
welfare work done for the employees. 
One of the pictures showed a splendid 
Y. M. C. A. building, the gift of Judge 
Gary, where the foreign-bom wives are 
taught the "proper care of their chil- 
dren and homes, familiarity with the 
language, as well as the knowledge of 
American standards of living, • . . 
respect and love for American ideals 
which will develop into strong loyalty 
toward the adopted country." The value 



of such efforts is beyond question. But 
to the thoughtful citizen, certain ques- 
tions cannot help obtruding themselves: 
for example, how does it happen that 
there are so many foreign-born work- 
ers in this particular industry? Here 
is the answer. In one of the shops 
where the labor turnover reached the 
high figure of almost sixty per cent, one 
of the steel masters was asked why the 
industry faced this constant change. His 
reply was, "You cannot get Americans 
to work twelve hours a day." Why not? 
Plainly because the twelve-hour day is 
out of keeping with the American stand- 
ard of living. But has it ever occurred 
to the Steel Corporation that the first 
step toward teaching foreigners Ameri- 
can standards would be to give them a 
shorter working-day? 

What kind of family life does the 
twelve-hour day permit? A man leaves 
his house at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 
He returns at 6 o'clock the next morn- 
ing, falls asleep, wakes up in the after- 
noon and goes back. What kind of 
brain can he bring to the lectures on 
citizenship provided for him in the beau- 
tiful welfare centers? What chance is 
there for such a worker to improve his 
mind? Need we wonder that men of 
this sort, worn out by excessive toil, are 
not always choice and delicate in their 
language, their manners and their 
morals ? 

Follow one of these men to his home. 
The Federal census-takers in January 
found in the city of Braddock that of 
forty-one families with from four to 
eight members, over fifty per cent 
lived in only two rooms. Over one- 
third lived in three rooms. In one house 
where there were thirty-five boarders, 
three men occupied a single bed in 
eight-hour shifts, each tumbling into the 
bed still warm from the former occu- 
pant. When most of us think of home, 
there comes to mind a place where a 
man and his family are surrounded by 
the decencies, the privacies and the re- 
finements without which a life is unfit 
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to be called human. Does it make any 
difference to America in what land of 
homes the children of the steel workers 
are bred? 

There was a time when the the mill 
hands were almost entirely American; 
but in the nineties, conditions reached a 
point beyond which the workers refused 
to go. In the great Homestead Strike 
of 1892, blood was drawn on both sides. 
One lesson the steel companies learned 
from this experience: you cannot get 
Americans to work under un-American 
conditions. Thereupon they began to 
import foreigners. They scoured the big 
cities for this cheaper labor. During the 
strike in 1909, the Pittsburgh papers 
carried the. advertisement, "Men wanted 
to work in open shops — Syrians, Poles 
and Roumanians preferred." 

Why were they preferred? To judge 
from many an utterance today, these 
foreigners were preferred because a 
quite unselfish people, out of the good- 
ness of their hearts, said to them, "Come 
over here, and we will do you kindness." 
The foreigners were invited because 
they were willing to work under con- 
ditions intolerable to the native work- 
ers. The latter were too independent 
They had shown by their strikes that 
there was a limit to the things they could 
stand. The foreigner twenty years ago 
was more submissive. He could not 
speak the language, and so he was more 
easily cowed. He had the timidity 
which most men feel in a strange en- 
vironment. In his own home, centuries 
of submission to overlords had bred 
quite the habits of servility that were 
wanted in the steel shops when the native 
workers became '.'too independent." 

But these foreigners saw that in other 
industries men had improved their lot 
by forming labor unions. In the gar- 
ment industry, the workers had won for 
themselves a forty-eight or even a forty- 
four hour week. In Europe the steel 
hands worked only forty-eight hours a 
week, because over there they were 
unionized. Here in America they were 



not. What could the lone individaal 
worker do when he found conditions in- 
tolerable? He had to take what was 
offered to him or leave ; but after lifting 
heavy shovels in a steel mill, he oonki 
hardly expect to get a job as a watch- 
maker or a diamond-setter. The only 
work he could get would be in some 
other steel shop where exactly the same 
conditions existed. There was but one 
remedy, to shape the instrument that in 
other industries had proved itself so 
effective a protection. 

But efforts to unionize the steel mills 
were persistently crushed. Any man 
suspected of entertaining union thoughts 
was discharged. In 1901 a third of the 
men that formed the United States Steel 
Corporation still dealt with the unions; 
but in 1919, not one of the unions was 
left. The forming of the trust had made 
it easier to break them. If there was a 
shop where the workers refused to give 
up their union cards, all that the cor- 
poration needed was to close down that 
shop and give the work to a mill that 
was more tractable. Such was the ad- 
vantage of combination — for the owners. 
They honeycombed the industry with 
spies to report workers who discussed 
unionizing. The Interchurch Report 
says, "No country in the world has such 
a large well-paid strike-breaking cor- 
poration in its employ." Here is a 
sample of the methods used by the 
strike-breaking detectives. They went 
into the factories and passed themselves 
off as workingmen with the idea of stir- 
ring up bad feeling among the racial 
groups to prevent their coming together 
in a union. The Report prints this let- 
ter of instruction to the detectives : **We 
want you to spread as much bad feeling 
as you possibly can between the Ser- 
bians and the Italians. Spread data 
among the Serbians that the Italians are 
going back to work. Call up every ques- 
tion you can with reference to racial 
hatred between these two nationalities. 
Urge the Serbians to go back to work or 
the Italians will get their jobs." 
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Any one who knows how bitter are 
diese national animosities, knows also 
the part they have played in drenching 
the world with blood. Before we went 
into the war, we used to say that our 
country had at least this contribution to 
make to civilization: it could show how 
men of diverse stock could live together 
in a harmony which the whole world 
was to imitate. Does it not make us 
proud that leading Americans, support- 
ers of the National Security League, 
subscribers to Americanization Societies, 
finance this fomenting of racial discord? 

Ill 

Not the least deplorable fact revealed 
in the report is the attitude of the gov- 
ernment officials in city, state and nation. 
The spectacular raids upon the "reds" 
gave many an excellent chance to in- 
timidate the strikers. Army officers sent 
soldiers to arrest union officials in other 
trades for threatening to call strikes on 
local building operations. Mill superin- 
tendents would take squads of soldiers 
to the hcMnes of foreigners and "advise" 
these men to go back to woric. There 
are endless charges of clubbings by the 
police, of the most innocent meetings 
dispersed or forbidden. Men were ar- 
rested without warrants and imprisoned 
without charges. The verdicts of 
magistrates were rendered frankly on 
the basis of whether the striker would 
go back to work or not. 

So flagrant was the denial of the most 
elementary civic rights that finally the 
Federal Department of Labor sent a man 
to investigate. His report, however, 
though it was handed in over a year ago, 
has not yet been printed. One of the 
recommendations of the Interchurch 
Committee is that the Federal Govern- 
ment investigate the reason for not 
printing this document. 

The net result of the conduct of the 
government officials is that thousands of 
workers who had. never read a radical 
paper in their lives are now fiercely con- 
vinced that the government is a tool in 
the hands of the master classes. Never 
in all the history of our country has 



there been a mistrust as bitter as today's. 
At the worst heretofore, men have ac- 
cused public officers of lending the state 
to assist efforts in making money; but 
today the fear has been spread that the 
government can be used as a menace to 
the liberties and to the lives of men. 
Give ground for the suspicion that the 
machinery of the state is used for the 
interests of the dominant class, and you 
undermine a faith which all the lectures 
and moving pictures on Americanization 
can never for an instant restore. 

It is all the more lamentable that 
petty officials in the steel regions simply 
followed the examples set by the high- 
est officers. In the course of the strike, 
. deputations of workers sought the Fed- 
eral Government with petitions. They 
appealed to Attorney-General Palmer. 
In some of the towns, respectable law- 
breakers had taken the law into their 
own hands and run the labor leaders out 
of the city. "It is a pity/' the Attor- 
ney-General wrote, "that more patriotic 
organizations do not take action similar 
to that of your order." 

What a light this flashes upon the 
malady that is threatening the soul of 
the nation ! What cloud has settled upon 
the mind of the public that such an utter- 
ance can come from a Cabinet official, 
head of the Department of Justice, for- 
sooth.'* Here is the chief officer of the 
law praising as patriotic the men who 
resort to lynch law, and saying in effect 
that you are patriotic when you take 
the law into your own hands in the 
name of America but in the interest of 
big business. It is American to over- 
work men and underpay them, but not 
American to rise in protest. No, Mr. 
Palmer, when you say it is a pity that 
more patriotic organizations did not 
break the law, you forget the far greater 
pity in so misusing your high office as 
to give this exhibition of where your 
real sympathy lay. The real pity is that 
you and others like you have caused 
the government to be identified in the 
minds of half a million people with 
despotism and gross partiality. 
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And the further pity is that in all 
the outcry against Bolshevism and revo- 
lution, so few in this country seem to 
realize that if anything is likely to breed 
the spirit of revolt, it is such treatment 
as the workers got in Pennsylvania from 
their masters, from the government and 
from the public when they organized to 
reach an American standard of living. 
Have our patriotic societies called for 
the deportation of Mr. Gary? On the 
contrary, he was invited by President 
Wilson to sit in the big Industrial Con- 
ference as the representative of the im- 
partial public. By the same token 
Europe should have summoned an arbi- 
tration court in 1914 with the Kaiser to 
represent the neutrals. 

IV 

Personal feeling against Mr. Gary is 
all wrong. The man is no worse than 
his employees would be if they were 
in his place. He simply illustrates the 
type that our present system of indus- 
try has brought to the top. He is but 
a conspicuous representative of the men 
whose training has been entirely in 
finance, specialists in the organization of 
financial machinery, but as yet un- 
awakened to the ethical significance of 
their operations. They know how to 
handle money. They think of labor as 
a thing like steel or coal, to be dealt 
with at so much per hour like any other 
commodity. They are not cruel; they 
simply cannot see why labor should spoil 
their plans to do big things. The more 
enlightened know that labor combina- 
tions have come to stay. They know 
that even after welfare work of the 
kindest sort has been attempted, the root 
grievance may remain for the workers 
in the fact of having no voice in the 
direction of their lives. Mr. Gary does 
not know this yet; and it has cost all 
the immense material and spiritual dam- 
age done by the strike to make this 
attempt to teach him. Autocracies al- 
ways did come high. 

How the better thing will be secured 
is not our topic this morning. It may 
have to come through nationalizing the 
steel industry. If steel-makers can do 



nothing else than work half the men 
twelve hours a day, one-fourth of them 
seven days a week, and almost three- 
fourths for less than an American wage, 
obviously the steel industry must be 
taken over as a national concern as die i 
railroads were taken over during die 
war. We need steel, but not at the cost 
of ruin to the men who make it Or 
else, it may be that we shall have to 
adopt a freer form of nationalization 
than that applied to the railroads, per- 
haps along the lines of the so-cdled 
Plumb plan. Or else, it may be that 
the ultimate hope lies in so building up 
and extending the co-operative move- 
ment that eventually the workers will 
run their own industries without any 
calling upon the national government 
whatever. These proposals are of course 
far easier to talk about than to put 
through. But can the present state of 
affairs be permitted to continue? 

All this is the business of every one of 
us. We are implicated, all of us. We 
suffer evil conditions to remain and arc 
silent until our own comfort is hit 
When the street cars stop runnii^ or 
some article that we need is shut off by 
a strike, we lift our voices indignantly. 
But we rarely consider that back of most 
strikes there lie months and years of 
tangled relations, over which we are un- 
concerned so long as we ourselves are 
untouched. We have let the workers 
grow embittered by learning that the 
law is often not only no protection but 
a weapon in the hands of the advan- 
taged. We have let them see pulpit and 
press unfriendly. We have stood by 
and allowed their efforts at organization 
to be broken, though their only resource 
was the union, and though society needs 
the standard of living which the union 
is there to protect. Is it just to leave 
this task to the union alone, and then 
blame the men if they attempt it in the 
only way which public indifference has 
left open to them? Shall we who say 
that the ethical principle must rule all 
the relations of men be content to see 
it excluded from the relations of men in 
their work? 



MOVIES AND MORALS 



BY GEORGE E. aOELL 



EVERYBODY who cares about the 
philosophy of the moving picture 
theatre has by now read The Photoplay. 
It was Hugo Mtinsterbergr's last work. 
No more scholarly attempt to appraise 
the functions of the picture playhouse 
has been written. 

Nevertheless, it suffers from one 
astonishing defect. Mtinsterberg fails 
to see the real significance of the most 
striking fact about the new art. This is 
the fact that the movies move, Ninc- 
tenths of the time they involve motion 
towards or from some purpose to be 
achieved or escaped. They are conr 
cemed with conduct. They are soaked 
in moral values, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. But Miinsterberg devotes two hun- 
dred and thirty pages of his treatise to 
the photoplay as art, and only half a 
page to the photoplay as ethics. The 
ethics, he says, are a side effect. They 
are not characteristic. They are com- 
mon, for instance, to the movies and the 
newspaper. 

Let us say, rather, that they are char- 
acteristic of both. For both deal with 
movement — movement towards or from 
human ends. Other arts often escape 
from the sphere of conduct; the movies 
revel in it Movie audiences revel in it; 
the movies as pictures do not appeal to 
them anything like so much as do the 
movies as a criticism of life. 

All visual art is duplex; it is at once 
illustration and decoration. In a Sar- 
gent painting the aesthetic values may 
be so much the thing that matters that we 
do not care in the least who is being il- 
lustrated. And so with a Rodin bust. 
But the movies move. What is going 
forward ? That is the thing. 

The picture play, as actually thrown on 
the screen before a crowd that has paid 
its dimes and quarters, is essentially il- 
lustration. It may be true, in a studio 



sense, to say that the blacks and whites 
and half-tones, the composition and the 
rhythm, are the real stuff of movie art. 
But the picture play (like all art) is also 
a matter of give-and-take between pra 
ducer and audience ; and we must surelv 
not call the chief factor in this give-and 
take an uncharacteristic side effect. 

How, then, does the movie show con- 
tribute to our criticism of life? First, 
let us ask, how can it contribute ? What 
happens to us in the picture theatre ? 

We are placed for the time in a flat 
world — which we pretend to ourselves 
has depth. Here, says Miinsterberg, pur- 
posely ignoring plot-interest, imagination 
and all such "side-effects," is one of the 
only two creative factors we contribute 
to the process, the other being the com- 
mon human necessity, under a new form, 
of translating a multitude of infinitesi- 
mal impressions into a moving con- 
tinuum. 

It is also a color-blind world ; surely a 
more important fact, since we are cut 
off from a most striking circumstance of 
the world we mostly know. And it is a 
deaf world — the most important fact of 
all. The actors speak to each other. 
But they are well aware as they do so, 
that their speech is for themselves alone ; 
the picture theatre will be deaf to it. 
They act in a world of sound ; the pict- 
ures will be seen in a world of silence — 
a fact we usually fail to remark because 
an organ or an orchestra fills the void. 

Now, not only must we note that when 
we part with the perception of sound 
we lose the chief means of communica- 
tion, especially emotional communica- 
tion, between soul and soul. But it must 
also be insisted that, because of the pe- 
culiar relationship between actors and 
audience, the movie world is not our 
world. The movies may move, but only 
in a minor degree can they as a rule 
move us. The things that happen in it 
do not all happen as they would were the 
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worid our workL The stories must be 
constructed, the actors must act, for the 
deaf audience. At first the difficulty was 
got over by means of gross emphMis in 
the acting. Now the acting has been 
toned down, but the emphasis has in con- 
sequence to be thrown upon points in the 
story» the business, the properties. All 
must be manipulated so that eveiy hap- 
pening will get across to people who can- 
not hear. It is a worid apparently like, 
but in reality subtly unlike at every point, 
to the one in which we live and move. 
Let us grasp this, and we can better an- 
swer our question : How do the movies, 
as illustration, help us to a criticism of 
life? 

II 

Illustration can serve three moral pur- 
poses. It can enhance our interest in 
life. It can enhance our power to divine 
and discriminate as to what happens in 
our own environment. It can enhance 
our grip and appreciation of ideas. 

Under the first of these headings movie 
art does but little. Our interest in life 
is not increased by seeing it with the 
color washed out; and while high aes- 
thetic sensibilities may be catered for by 
the movie palette of gra)rs, in the world 
as we know it color is a significant thing. 
Compare your open-eyed recognition of 
beauty as you walk out of an art gallery 
into the street, with the absence of any 
such temporary awakening as you walk 
out of the movie house. And the rhy- 
thms of a Griffith crowd do not repeat 
themselves in the confused human medley 
on Broadway or in the Chicago "Loop." 

As a means of heightening our dis- 
crimination, the screen play does nothing, 
and worse. The deafness of the audi- 
ence to the screen speech is carefully 
mitigated. The doings and goings that 
are to appear on the screen are adjusted 
to a hair's quiver. And the acting is a 
mass of little emphases— or where it is 
not so, the close-up or the caption pro- 
vides its own emphasis. Now, if you 
have been reading a George Eliot novel 
(another variety of illustration), you will 



be aware, will jrou not? as you sit at 
your dinner-table, of those commonplace 
nonentities who make up your home 
hold, in quite a new way. You will see 
them as hitherto unsuspected subjects of 
romance, of strange joys and pains, per- 
haps of tragedy. Your eyes seek thors, 
and you tiy to pierce bdiind their woodea 
masks of faces and their timorous re- 
serve, in search of a new understandiog 
of their souls. George Eliot has given 
new vision to your eyes, or the desire of 
vision. 

But after an afternoon in a movie 
show, do you find your' family transfig- 
ured? Are they not only the more wood- 
en because of the contrast between tfieir 
clumsy inmiobility, and Miss Freder- 
ick's delicate but unceasing gestures? 
Are they not the more subtly inscrutable 
because Mr. Fairbanks has smiled or Mr. 
Hart has scowled, or Mr. Walthall 
glowered a character out of screendom 
over to your consciousness with sudi 
underlining (and the occasional close-q^) 
that you could not misunderstand it if 
you tried? Your sensitivity as a moral 
detective, as a human seeking to under- 
stand and help other humans crassly 
shrinking from understanding and help, 
has not only not been exercised, it has 
been blunted. The infinitely delicate 
realism in the acting and vocalization of 
a Bernhardt company on the stage, or 
of the Irish players (they learnt from 
the Frenchwoman how to do it), might 
conceivably help train your nerves for 
this service. But a movie drama — never. 
In the movie theatre ordinarily one's im- 
agination is provided for only in the news 
and the travel scenes — ^where with a sud- 
den unexpected zest one tries to get 
swiftly en rapport with Mr. Wilson's or 
M. Millerand's mood, or with the mind 
of the cowherd in the Swiss pasture, or 
the Panama-hat maker, or the panoramic 
crowd in some quaint Peking street Or 
the hills and the houses are the thing, 
and we throw ourselves for a moment 
into their mood or meaning. 

And of course there is Mr. Chaplin's 
humor, frequently so subtle, or involv- 
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ing so comprehensive a gesture, so to 
speak, and therefore demanding a fine 
imagination to grasp its meaning to the 
fulL Where the screen business has 
bent one after another genuine artist to 
scnre its cheap exigencies, the genius of 
Mr. Chaplin alone has imposed upon the 
movies its creative will Sessue Haya- 
kawm, Nazimova or Mr. Walthall may 
indeed keep one enthralled in one's seat 
fiom seven o'clock till the doors close; 
but oo the morrow one knows it was they 
and not the play. But Mr. Chaplin is 
tfie play, and the play Mr. Chaplin. His 
wit is Emersonian in its utter self-trust 
Waldo Frank almost tempts one to ac- 
cept his tribute* that in Chaplin the 
crude American multitude is at last, on 
the side of humor, self-expressed. 

But, as regards the movie play: we 
may be entertained — sometimes we are 
inmensely entertained — by the dever- 
mm, by the excitement of plot and speed, 
bf the technique of the actors. But we 
almost never gain anything ourselves in 
devemess, in alertness to understand 
what we see. 

Yet we are perhaps moved (being al- 
ready on some emotional edge) to run 
away— or not to run away — ^with our 
neighbor's wife? Or our boy becomes 
exits, and commits a burglary? Here 
we reach the consideration of our third 
function of visual art. It can enhance 
our purposes, provide us with standards, 
sensibly or insensibly prompt us to ac- 
tion. Does not the movie audience oc- 
casionally go home arguing by the way 
as to whether the hero did right or 
did wrong? And, as was urged at the 
outset, are we not all the time in contact 
with the subtle influence of implied 
ideals? Under this heading we are safe 
to say that the moving picture play can 
and does introduce us to ideas, or en- 
hance our acceptance of ideas and ideals 
already known. As I shall presently 
urge, it has jit least once done this with 
notable power; and its possibilities are 
' without end. 
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We are up against an extraordinary 
situation. It has been estimated by 
movie-fans with a statistical turn, that 
several million persons nightly attend the 
picture theatres of America. If a week's 
attendance at the movies and at church 
respectively were compared, it is not un- 
likely that the movies would prove to be 
ahead. Now, people go to church from 
many motives. The church is both a 
place of worship and a social club, both 
an opportunity to make good resolutions 
and a clothes-parade. But people go to 
the picture-play from one desire only — 
to be entertained. They are in a recep- 
tive mood. Subtle moral suggestions are 
playing on them all the time. Take it 
that a majority of the movie-going folk 
are young, still plastic and not over-criti- 
cal ; and it becomes plain that the pictures 
compete with the church not only in at- 
tracting attendance but also as a spirit- 
ual force. For good or ill there lurks 
tmder the superficial circumstance of 
entertainment the very profound fact 
that the movie show is on the way to be- 
coming the chief church of the young 
people of America. If my analysis be 
right, it is perhaps that already. 

If the moral values of the movies were 
precisely those of the acknowledged 
churches, then no church might think the 
competition a matter for more than bare 
remark. If they were precisely those of, 
let us say, ourselves, a gathering of or- 
dinary American citizens, then we might 
merely note the situation, and pass on. 
But the matter is not so easily disposed 
of. The motion picture industry is seen 
neither by its patrons nor by itself as 
essentially a purveyor of ethics. If 
morals were the chief headliners, then 
Messrs. Paramount-Artcraft and First- 
National, and all the subsidiaries which 
feed them, would certainly fee a commis- 
sion of ethical experts to advise with 
them-^-as Mr. Griffith retained his uni- 
versity professors so many months to tell 
him all about Bull Run and Vicksburg, 
and later, it may be supposed. Babylonia ; 
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only that in the latter instance experts 
have told me, the professors appear to 
have been somewhat musty in their learn- 
ing — perhaps they were recruited on the 
cheap. 

Nor, failing Professor Ladd or the 
archbishops, do the movie people take 
pains to secure the co-operation of some 
committee (at an adequate annual salary, 
not necessarily approaching Mr. Chap- 
lin's) of representative citizens — say, 
Mr. Taft and Miss Dorothy Dix. And 
the result is that the ethics we do get on 
the screen are for the most part a peculiar 
and interesting variety. They are an 
amalgam, though sometimes mechanical- 
ly mixed rather than chemically fused, 
of certain specific ideals. These are, on 
the one hand, the ideals which the movie 
industry assumes to be acceptable to the 
public; and, on the other hand, the not 
wholly uniform ideals of certain specific 
sorts of people, including amongst others 
movie directors, actors, actresses, box- 
office managers, bill-board men, Mr. 
Ralph Ince and Mr. Griffith. One might 
add the Board of Review and the police, 
to say nothing of Shakespeare and Mr. 
Montague Glass — and the scenario writ- 
ers — if any of these really mattered. 
Even Miss Loos, who writes up more 
stuff for the directors than anybody, and 
is about twenty-three years old, has hard- 
ly ever been out of California, and is said 
to get a hundred thousand dollars a year, 
does not very greatly matter. How could 
she? 

The august Board and the police are 
mainly negative influences ; and the gen- 
iuses, feuilletonists, adaptors and origin- 
al contributors are, all put together, of 
no great positive account. The producer 
and the bill-board man select mercilessly 
and will distort any piece of literature 
whatever to fit their mingled artistic and 
commercial fancy; and the scenario- 
writer catches in no time the spirit of 
these masterful persons who employ him. 
It does not at all define the situation to 
say that, for instance, the old and still 
occasionally apparent trend towards ro- 
mantic curates and the more recent trend 



towards mermaids in the more-or-less- 
altogether, are both based on an imper- 
sonal calculation of what the public 
wants. Doubtless a calculation is made. 
But it will be equally true, and more char- 
itable (or less so, as you please), to say 
that these tendencies embody ethical 
standards, not necessarily followed, but 
which appeal, doubtless on different days, 
or on different hours of the same day, to 
the producer, the actor, the distribution 
expert, and the bill-board man them- 
selves. 

In their secret souls, they have a sneak- 
ing fancy both for curates and for mer- 
maids. They are quite naive enough 
for it, most of them. And it has prob- 
ably never entered their heads that they 
have established a church, and that it is 
an interesting social question whether 
the management of a church with so huge 
a membership can be indefinitely per- 
mitted to a body so segregated, in touch 
with life at so few points, as the ladies 
and gentlemen who spend their strenu- 
ous and sometimes hectic lives mainly 
in the box-offices or in the Santa Monica 
Mountains. 

This contention is no mere aside. For 
only in the light of it can we understand 
that, as regards material, the movie 
studios have for some time been practi- 
cally bankrupt. They have run through 
a huge patrimony. The world's stock 
of romantic literature has been ran- 
sacked, and there is little or nothing left 
The original scenarios, which are now 
the majority, are increasingly poorer in 
quality; and the chief thing that keeps 
the movie theatre above the level of utter 
inanity is the fact that the story-writers 
who work for the magazines are subject 
to a new unwritten law — ^that their ma- 
terial must be such and so treated that 
movie royalties can be collected from 
adaptations made for the screen. 

Two things nowadays stand out plain- 
ly. One is that the artistic quality (in 
emotional values) of the adaptations 
from literature both old and new are so 
poor that there are hardly six picture 
plays that anybody has seriously wanted 
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> see again. The other is that tibe 
io writers who specialize in origin- 
en stories are so far below Shakes- 
(and Mr. Glass) that while audi- 
may be increasingly impressed by 
lazing art of the producer and the 
t man, they are more and more dis- 
to laugh at or be bored by the 
m folded to them. If, once past 
irst youth, they continue to pat- 
the movie house, it is because the 
; are, like alcohol, a titillation or 
e for the nerves which becomes a 
and besides— except for the 
es, and the public libraries, where 
•wadays is there to go? 

IV 

it is the reason the movie stuff has 
ogressed in quality with the ad- 
in production? In answer, let us 
Tolstoy's definition of art : Art is 
m activity whereby we infect other 
s with an emotion we have first 
meed ourselves. The definition is 
t sufficiently accurate to serve our 
;e. The trouble with the movie 
is that almost invariably they are 
id in trying to infect their public 
motions they have not first expe- 
1 themselves, and subject to stand- 
^hich are crude and out of touch 
he complex reality of the world's 
ife. The stories the early workers 
new medium sought to adapt were 
their capacity. Or when new, the 

were, and are, potboilers. Real 
art (in the Tolstoyan sense of art) 
ily rarely appeared. 
re can be little question but that 
irth of a Nation was the high-water 
3f screen drama. There have, of 
, been much better pictures. But 
Y success was based in part on the 
lat the story was not above the 
of any of those concerned in its 
;tion, and yet it had a characteris- 

reality — it mattered. Mainly it 
Lsed on the fact that for once the 
vas felt. Mr. Dixon felt it — felt 
le point of fanaticism. Mr. Grif- 



fith felt it, and lived and worked with Ae 
furor of a Michael Angelo amidst the 
crude materials of that eariy time, for die 
best part of a year. The dramatic com- 
pany felt it; tfiey acted as though they 
were peasants consecrated from child- 
hood to the production of a Passion play. 
I have seen most of the big movie dramas, 
and been mostly unmoved. But on visit- 
ing the Griffitfi-Dixon masterpiece the 
second time, I could barely face out that 
wonderful first part, for emotion; and I 
visited it with hesitation again. 

Now, why? Why was this (as I have 
been told) a common experience? How 
shall we account for the fact that when 
the onnbination broke up, Mr. Griffith 
could do no better than vent a fit of anti- 
Puritan ill-temper in the aesthetically 
magnificent inconsequences of Intoler- 
ance f that Mr. Dixon fell into the artistic 
and moral shabbiness of his sequel to the 
Birth, so that even the amazingly clever 
acting of Miss Flora MacDonald could 
not save it? Surely because Mr. Griffith 
was so much less interested in Babylonia 
than he had been in America — so much 
more concerned with his artistry than 
with his theme; and because Mr. Dixon 
did not really believe those two hundred 
Germans would come up out of the 
sewers one night and take possession of 
New York. He had more sense. But so 
startling was the double descent that it is 
perhaps because of it Munsterberg de- 
clares movie art must always involve the 
co-operation of at least two brains — ap- 
parently he has remembered Verdi-Boito 
and Strauss-Hoffmansthal in opera, and 
forgotten Wagner. 

Here, however, I can make my chief 
point. The Birth of a Nation was soaked 
in great moral ideas — ^that the artists con- 
cerned had felt, and which the mass of 
auditors were themselves capable of feel- 
ing, through previous contact with the 
ideas concerned, and with their import- 
ance. America, the Civil War, the agony 
of the South, the romantic idealism pos- 
sible to attribute to the Ku Klux Klan, 
all these were of the stuff of psychologi- 
cal reality. Wherein anything was not 
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real, the acton 
Tiiioed diat it was. Soppoae thai die 
Sooth was idealized? Suppose thai the 
colored folk weie treated with a moo- 
stroos partialitj in their disfavor, so thai 
it were better the picture had never been 
shown? The qxrit of a crusade (and a 
crusade may be a good or a bad tfunig) 
was behind it alL It was great iDnstra- 
tion. In so far as we were moved, it was 
because both the ideas and the spirit of 
die illustration were moving. 

And there has been little that ap- 
proached equalling it since. Only inten- 
sely artificial tOMrs de force like Broken 
Blossoms, and war plays the artifices of 
which jarred because the reality of war 
was at hand, and was notoriously more 
tragic than any picture could portray. 

Only once since, so far as I can judge, 
has a movie play appeared whidi, when 
I have suggested to friends that it had 
qualities in common with the Birth, they 
have at once acknowledged this to be so. 
I refer to the movie version of Miss 
Hurst's Humoresque. Six years mostly 
of intellectual and moral dearth, and dien 
suddenly this sudden effort to achieve 
great illustration again! Humoresque 
may be a thin, almost banal story; it is 
shriekingly sentimental; and its end 
leaves one cold. But in the main it 
thrills — because once again we have 
psychological reality. At least some as- 
pects of the soul of a race have been put 
sincerely into it; once again the actors 
are aware of a high responsibility; they 
are aware that, Hebrews that they them- 
selves are, they arc to stand before ten 
million playgoers on behalf of the New 
York Jew, as the Griffith-Dixon company 
stood for the warring factions of the six- 
ties in America. So utterly sincere is the 
presentation that even when the young 
violinist departs for the war amid scenes 
of sentiment to which most young Gen- 
tiles would die rather than be subjected, 
instead of our being revolted, we Gen- 
tiles, young or old, utterly understand 
and sympathize. The immigrant Jew 
has hidden nothing from us in his pict- 
ure; his cheap materialisms hob-nob in 



it with die sweetest ktndliiiesses of Us 
heait; and for die vety reason of his 
candor we can weq» with him unashamed. 

Humioresqme is not a faked, vamped- 
np story; uriiatever its defects, it does 
arise natural^ oat of one of die charac- 
ter-types and cnltores which are going to 
the making of America; that is one rea- 
son uriiy it grips and holds. 

Here, then, is a diance for the movies. 
Two-dollar movies will come bade u 
sincerity comes back ; as the sincere por- 
trajral of more of the really moving 
things of the rommon life, and of history 
or prophetic vision, come back— or first 
arrive. Instead of the monotonoas re- 
currence of ''vanq^s" and divorcees and 
spenddirift millionaires, let the movie 
folk dig down deq> into the joys and 
sorrows of the multitudinous races and 
nationalities which are in our midst Let 
them dig into the history of America. 
Uliy is there as jret no Pilgrim picturt, 
no Revolution picture? — there should by 
now have been a dozen essays in these 
fields of high emprise. Only, in Maine 
they are working on a movie pageant of 
their past; and in Michigan Mrs. Fla- 
herty and Mr. Husted are organizing the 
artistic and other forces of the State to 
create before the camera three hundred 
years of history of the Great Lakes. 
Nothing could be more to the purpose. 
Especially as a fine spirit of national ser- 
vice animates their work. 

It is by express purpose that I have 
avoided touching on the more obvious 
ethical criticisms of the present moving 
picture play. As that, for instance, while 
greatly helping to inform all sorts of peo- 
ple as to how all sorts of other people 
live, the more than frequent portrayal of 
lavish wealth and costly living tends to 
increase the sufficiently materialistic bias 
in the ambitions of the young. And the 
eternal insistence on sex . . . And 
so on. These things are notorious. What 
I am concerned about is to produce con- 
viction of the fact that here we really 
have a new church, since we have a new 
purveyor of moral values ; and to insist 
that this new church in America will be 
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saved from subtk mischi€V<msiiess (for 
a diurch also can be either a good or a 
bad thing), only as its true and unescap- 
able function as a portrayer of ethics and 
of true criticism of life is detected to the 
full, and more of the rig^t peofrfe get in- 
to the business of providing for the right 
futthnent of this function. Let no one 
blame any present woricer in fihndom if 
his or her contribution is not of the high- 
est. It is up to those who can do better to 
get in and do it. It is also up to the 
churches and schools to cooperate in 
raising movie standards and providing a 
public expectant of better things — also 
every church and school should be a 
movie theatre as well, and then perhaps 
we can fairly bar the child and the ado- 
lescent from the regular theatre, as I 
think they ought to be barred, until it is 
made fit for them. 

Only as the moral implications and op- 
portunities of the movie play are realized, 
and the public will to accept the best is 
made fully apparent to all concerned — 



tmd it is up to every public educator to 
help make it apparent — only then will 
men and women of the highest imagina- 
tive-ethical t3rpe available — the Conrads, 
the Hergesheimers, the Galsworthys, the 
Churchills, the Hcrricks, the Edith 
Whartons, the Percy Mackayes — be 
drawn into the necessary adaptation of 
their gifts. For, professionals in writing, 
they would now be but amateurs in mov- 
ies, and at the mercy of the bill-boards 
and the box-offices. Artists of their high 
quality will have, and the sooner the 
better, to learn this new art of playing on 
the possibilities of audiences (and there 
is nothing more certain to be evoked if 
appealed to) to enter into the fineness of 
finely-conceived themes. Such playing, 
to be of the highest spiritual efficacy, 
must be done by men who have them- 
selves first been really gripped by ideas, 
and felt an impelling need to spread by 
contagion their own overmastering feel- 
ing about these ideas. 



"NEW LAMPS FOR OLD" 



BY HERBERT EMMERICH 



THIS was the cry of the African 
magician, Aladdin's supposed uncle, 
as he trudged through the streets of the 
capital, followed by a hooting mob of 
children, in his effort to secure the 
precious lamp which sum- 
moned the genie to wonder- i 
ful tasks. The story is one — 
which never loses its charm 
for children, who still live in 
a realm of fantasy. To deep- 
en and broaden the experience of the 
inhabitants of this realm is one of the 
objects of three young women who have 
given the name of Aladdin to a new 
camp which they are founding for the 
use of children from the settlements. 
In this period of multifarious drives 




and appeals for relief of every kind, the 
burden of proof rests distinctly on any 
new enterprise in social work. In the 
conviction that the Camp Aladdin idea 
is unique and does not duplicate existing 
institutions, this burden is 
L^ j^ cheerfully accepted by its 
■F^/ founders, who desire to set 
^*^ forth the essential points 
of the enterprise to the 
readers of The Standard. 
But it must be emphasized at the outset 
that, although the Camp Aladdin idea 
will combine certain principles not to be 
found in existing vacation camps and 
farms for children, the principles them- 
selves are not new and are based on the 
best experience of social workers and 
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educators. Camp Aladdin, then, is a 
new venture but not an experiment 

The distinguishing feature of the 
camp will be the fact that only a rela- 
tively small group of children will be 
taken. Beginning this coming summer 
with twenty children, between the ages 
of nine and thirteen years, the number 
will be increased slightly from year to 
year, but it is planned never to have 
more than fifty at a time. This will 
afford an opportunity for personal at- 
tention not possible in large institutional 
vacation camps, and is in harmony with 
the idea of the small group or "club" 
which has come to be the foundation of 
settlement work with children. Camp 
Aladdin will be a settlement club in the 
woods. 

Carrying further this idea of thor- 
ough-going work, and in the hope that 
some degree of permanence will be 
achieved in the benefits resulting from 
healthy outdoor living, the children will 
remain eight weeks instead of the usual 
one or two. 

A third principle which distinguishes 
the Camp Aladdin idea is that children 
of the settlements will enjoy the values 
of real camp life, in surroundings and 
activities similar to those of the best 
Maine camps. The three directors are 
experienced as campers and counsellors 
in one of the best camps of the country, 
and two of them spent several weeks 
last summer in touring through Maine, 
visiting the leading camps, and studying 
their methods. The stronger bodies, 
clearer minds and fresh zest for living 
resulting from eight weeks of camping 
out-of-doors, canoeing, and tramping are 
familiar e\idences of the value of this 
kind of life to the wealthy who can 
afford to send their children to camp. 
It is proposed to provide similar advant- 
ages for children of parents less fortu- 
nately situated. 

Co-education is to be another feature 
of the camp. During the first summer it 
may be possible to take only a few small 
boys, but the policy will be maintained 



from the outset and it is planned to in- 
crease the number in subsequent years. 
A few camps have tried taking both boys 
and girls, and their success has justified 
Camp Aladdin in adopting the policy. 
The aim is to foster in this way a normal, 
healthy attitude among the boys and 
girls who will be living, working, and 
playing together as they would in a 
family. 

Finally the camp will be conducted on 
a strictly non-sectarian basis. By this 
is meant not only that no child will be 
refused on account of his racial or re- 
ligious antecedents, but that a conscious 
effort will be made to secure children 
from among a number of the many 
groups that make up the modem Ameri- 
can city. 

Health, team play and creative work 
are the slogans of Camp Aladdin and 
these will be furthered by the usual ac- 
tivities of swimming, land sports, sing- 
ing, dramatics, and camping out. There 
will also be an opportunity for farming. 
Such problems as decorating and fur- 
nishing the bungalow will be undertaken 
by the children with a view to providing 
practical training in work that can be 
applied in their own homes. 

The camp is fortunate in securing an 
environment well suited to its aims, 
through the impending purchase of sev- 
eral acres of land, now a part of the 
Hudson Guild Farm in the hills of 
Northern New Jersey, near Netcong on 
the Lackawanna Railroad. A lake suit- 
able for boating is nearby, and the Guild 
is granting the use of its swimming 
pool. It is to be noted, however, that 
Camp Aladdin is a separate venture 
from Hudson Guild, incorporated in its 
own name, and independently financed 
and managed. The bungalow or main 
house has been designed to meet the 
special needs of the camp by Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Stein, a New York architect 
The living room and kitchen are large 
enough to allow for future expansion, 
while the sleeping quarters can be added 
to when occasion arises. The latter face 
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on an open porch and are practicany 
equivalent to outdoor sleeping. 

Among those endorsing the enterprise 
are Dr. Elliott of the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture and President of 
the National Federation of Settlements; 
Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, Director of 
the Luther Gulick Camps, and Miss 
Elizabeth Halsey, of the Hygiene De- 
partment of Wellesley Coll^[e. The 
founders and directors are the Misses 
Janet W. Victorius, and Ruth and Mar- 
garet Metzger, all graduates of the Ethi- 
cal Culture School. The funds for the 
camp are being raised entirely by volun- 
tary subscriptions and one-half of the 
sum needed for establishing the camp and 
maintaining it during the first year has 
already been subscribed. 

The directors hope that their idea, 
although they are carrying it out only 
in the vicinity of New York and prin- 



cipally for New York children, will 
prove of value to persons interested in 
children's vacation camps in other cities. 
Their plan may be summarized briefly 
as stressing more the achievement of a 
measurable and lasting d^ree of prog- 
ress in the development of the children, 
and less the importance of numbers. 
They hope that the joys of camp-life 
and simple amusements will make a deep 
and lasting impression on "movie- 
minds." But their chief desire is that 
some of the boys and girls shall carry 
back to the city pavements an increased 
taste for simple living, and become apos- 
tles of the out-of-doors. 

The co-operation of those interested is 
greatly desired. Suggestions, inquiries, 
or contributions of all kinds will be wel- 
comed, and may be addressed to the 
Treasurer of Camp Aladdin, 428 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 



BOOK REVIEW 



National Guilds and the State. By S. G. 
Hobson. The Macmillan Company. 

This book is a sequel to the author's Na- 
tional Guilds, and cannot be intelligently read 
without familiarity with its predecessor. In 
the main the volume before us is devoted to 
refutation of criticisms by English writers of 
distinction in the economic field who have 
assailed one or another of the author's posi- 
tions. 

The National Guilds Movement or "in- 
fluence," as Mr. Hobson prefers to call it, 
takes its place among the subversive social 
*'isms" of the day, yet differs from them all 
in the cardinal aim — ^to abolish the wage sys- 
tem and eliminate the master class. So far 
as the relation of industry to the State is 
concerned, the author's work is a plea for the 
withdrawal of all economic functions from 
the State and their distribution throughout 
the Guild organism. "If the political State 
is to undertake economic functions, as here- 
tofore, then the economic battle must be 
fought in parliament and its administrative 
purlieus, ^ther political life must revert to 
its true purpose or we must expect labor to 
bring to bear its economic power in ways it 
understands and by methods widi whidi it 
is familiar." 



Believing that the wage system has reached 
its limits, that production by wagery tends 
to fall, Mr. Hobson holds that National 
Guilds are "inevitable, unless economic de- 
velopment takes a turn in some unexpected 
direction." But even so, the ultimate outcome 
must be the doom of capitalist production, 
which, he regards as "out of tune with the 
genius of our race and repugnant to human 
nature." 

One follows the author through his four 
hundred pages with considerable irritation at 
the tedious dialectic, the discursive, prolix, in- 
volved style and the weary wrangling over 
what proves to be but verbal differences be- 
tween the author and his critics. There is, 
for instance, the vexed question of the "con- 
sumer." What an endless war of definitions 
is waged about his head ! And again, there is 
the issue of "sovereignty," whether the state 
shall or shall not be sovereign. How blurred 
the issue becomes under the heat of contro- 
versial fire! 

And yet despite these forbidding features 
the book marks a distinct contribution to the 
literature of Guild Socialism. It may fairly 
be questioned if "the State" as conceived by 
Hobson, would not eventually become master 
of the Guilds and so defeat their essential 
purpose and aim. A. W. M. 
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Holiday Pestivitiet In St Louit 

The St. Louis Society, which never fails 
to provide an appropriate celebration of the 
Holiday season, placed special emphasis this 
year upon the old truth that "it is more 
blessed to give ..." The first gift was 
that of Christmas carols — to the community. 
On Christmas Eve, the carollers gathered in 
the library, donned scarlet cloaks, lighted their 
lanterns, and went forth to sing. Then on 
Christmas Sunday there were gifts for the 
children in the hospitals, the Blind Asylum, 
etc., including the contributions made by the 
members of the Children's Sunday Assembly. 
The Camp Fire Girls gave a party to chil- 
dren from the Neighborhood Association ; and 
finally the Young People are to give a 
Twelfth Nipht Party for the members of the 
Children's Sunday Assembly and their par- 
ents. 

Other features of the Holiday season were 
a Christmas address by Mr. Chubb on "The 
Gospel of Cheerfulness and Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Preachment of It;" a festival for 
young and old, and a New Year's Eve "Quiet 
Hour." 

A '^Calendar of Remembrance" 

Appropriate to the season, the Children's 
Sunday Assembly of the Society has pub- 
lished a Calendar of Remembrance for All 
Years and All Ages, compiled by the Asso- 
ciate Superintendent, Miss Cecilia R. Boette. 
The calendar, which is issued in attractive 
form, and is suitable for use during any 
year, bears the slogan, "Lives of great men 
all remind us," and gives interesting facts 
relative to the birth of important personages 
and the happening of significant events 
throughout the year. Neither the present nor 
the past is neglected. Thus it is noted not 
only that January 25th was the day of Robert 
Bums' birth, in 1757, but that it is also the 
occasion for observing "Child Labor Day" 
in the United States, in 1921. Copies of the 
calendar may be obtained by sending one dol- 
lar to the St. Louis Ethical Society, 3648 
Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Women's Bzpotition 

The participation of the Ethical Unit in the 
Women's Exposition, held by the Board of 
Religious Organizations, was regarded by the 
women of the St Louis Society as an assur- 
ance of friendly recognition by the churches. 
The Christmas booth and the costumes were 
designed by an artist who is a member of the 
Society. The receipts from the sales made at 
the booth, totalling $500, will be devoted to 
the social service work of the city. 



The Sodet/s own bazaar and cntertsn- 
ment was in charge of the young people, iH» 
were assisted by the Women's Auxiliary, tltt 
entertainment features were novel and full of 
spirit, and all concerned worked devotedly to 
raise funds for wiping out the bonded in- 
debtedness of the Sheldon Memorial. 

Western Leaders Exchange PUtfoma 

The three Western Societies have reccndy 
enjoyed visits by leaders from neighboring 
cities. Mr. and Mrs. O'Dell returned for a 
week-end to their old home in St. Louis and 
were most cordially received by old friends 
there. In Grand Rapids, Mr. Chubb found a 
zealous and growing group which is animated 
by the sense that the Ethical Movement opens 
a new vista to those members of All Sonb 
Church who have formed the new Society. 
After the morning address there was an in- 
teresting meeting of the Ethics Group, which 
is studying Mr. Salter's Ethical Religion; and 
in the evening an intimate meeting with die 
young people. 

Mr. Bridges and Mr. O'Dell exchanged 
platforms on December 12th, the latter speak- 
ing in Chicago on "David Lloyd George: A 
Study in British Political Ideals." The Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Chicago Sodetr 
writes that in response to a growing desirf 
for a more fraternal intercourse with the 
other Societies, it is hoped that the platform 
may be occupied by several more of tht lec- 
turers from other cities during the present 
season. Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, who 
has not spoken in Chicago for some time, is 
expected in February. 

That Mr. Bridges maintains a firm hold on 
the Chicago public is evidenced by the large 
audiences which have uniformly greeted his 
lectures this season. On several occasions, 
the seating capacity of The Playhouse, where 
the Sunday lectures are delivered, was taxed 
to the utmost. On January 2d, Mr. Bridges if 
speaking on "The Call of the Past and the 
Call of the Future: A New Year's Medita- 
tion" ; and on the 9th he will take as his sub- 
ject, "The Tyranny of Books." 

Leisure Time of the City Child 

The encroachments of the school and social 
life upon the necessary leisure of children is 
one of the interesting topics discussed in the 
Fall issue of School and Home, a magazine 
published by the Parents' and Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of the Ethical Culture School (New 
York City). Speaking of the Home, the 
Day School and the Sunday School, Mr. 
Perdval Chubb writes : 
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f a new understaadiiig of die place, 
and claims of die three instittttions 
for. There must be new adjnst- 
\xkd the school must take the lead; 
> through the Parents' and Teachers^ 
ion which is now» fortunately, an 
I most schools. The outlook must 
he Sunday School . . . The aim 
nstitution is to do fittingly for the 
It the Sunday morning meeting is to 
the parent, — ^to foster composure, 
n, high seriousness. Silence, awe, 
\ are to be made increasingly potent 
Ife of the child . . . When the 
inctions of this necessary institution 
dered, it too will call for overhaul- 
it will be a tranquillizing power and 
romote the temper and the purposes 
e. 

tm up: leisure stands for the disin- 
[nterests of human life; training for 
ire must begin with the child. The 
fe of the child is conspired against 
hool, which is asking too much of the 
[ is encroaching upon the home; the 
t the other hand, fails to protect the 
aunst certain encroachments of the 
rorld; and the combined pressure of 
naking the Sunday School and what 
tes impossible. The home must re- 
indue pressure of the school ; and the 
^ool must insist upon a new articu- 
l function which will permit of its 
1 indi^ensable work." 
articles offer practical suggestions for 
re time of young children, and deal 
h questions as home equipment for 
recreation, the joy of reading, the 
peal effect of the movies, happy 
isons, nature study, and day trips to 
try. 

of this exceedingly interesting and 
t issue of School and Home may be 
by sending thirty cents to the Par- 
Teachers' Association, 2 West Sixty- 
Street, New York City. Friends of 
cal Culture School will be interested 
diat School and Home is now being 
"om the School Print Shop. 

at of the Ethical School 

ew catalogue of the Ethical Culture 
which will be sent to interested per- 
o make application, contains among 
ngs a brief history of the School and 
ent of its aims, from which the fol- 
s taken: 

School was established on January 2, 
a free kindergarten; and upon this 
ndation the institution has gradually 
:ted. The impelling motive from the 
ras a certain faith. Every human 
reared as a kind of divine being. A 



light seemed to stream out from it; not in- 
deed that of actual divinity, but of divine pos- 
sibilities; often hidden very deeply, but still 
there if one could only reach it. The task of 
education thus seemed that of penetration, 
revelation, and changing potentialities into 
potencies. To put the matter another way: 
just as Luther Burbank is absorbed in de- 
veloping new, useful and beautiful varieties 
of plants and flowers, so the educator is 
engaged in winning from human nature new 
varieties, not merely of beauty and utility, 
but of spiritual force and excellence. This 
is the thought that animated the founder of 
the Sdiool, Professor Felix Adler, and has 
continued to inspire its leaders through the 
forty years of its history to the present day. 
"Next in importance to this ethical aim of 
the School are the means for obtaining this 
end. Through courses in universities near by, 
through educational literature, and through 
frequent discussions the teachers keep in 
touch with the development of all phases of 
teaching. Improvement in the work is fos- 
tered by the expectation each year that the 
teacher will try something new in subject- 
matter, method or devices. Thus the School 
is in a sense an experimental station ; although 
the main interest is not centered in the ex- 
periment as such but in bringing to bear the 
results of the experiment in order to realize 
the supreme ethical end — discovering the hid- 
den treasures in the minds and hearts of 
children and developing these spiritual gifts." 



n 



"Democracy Worthy of the Name 

Under the above heading. The Nation, in 
the issue of December 1st, publishes the fol- 
lowing communication, signed by Aurelia H. 
Bird: 

"In the current number of The Nation 
Faith Adams paints an accurate picture of 
the condition under which colored Americans, 
whether 'middle-dass' or not, generally spend 
their lives — especially if they are parents. It 
is only too true that our children often have 
the consciousness of color forced on them at 
an early age through the unfairness or cruelty 
of white neighbors, teachers, or playmates. 
There is one place in America, however, 
where colored children enjoy with white 'the 
freedom and unconsciousness of normal, happy 
childhood.' 

"At the Ethical Culture School in New 
York City colored children have been and are 
freely admitted, in some cases on scholarships. 
They share fully and happily in all school 
activities, excursions, and honors, and have 
frequently held important class offices and 
membership on school and class teams. The 
attitude maintained by this splendid school 
against the tide of race prejudice — it is to my 
knowledge the only high-grade private school 
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where a colored child can receive a liberal 
•education from kindergarten age through high 
school — should be more widely known both 
to white and colored people." 

In this connection, the following statement 
from the new School catalogue may be of in- 
terest: "From two-fifths to three-fifths of 
the pupils must always be on a free or a part 
free basis. The children of all financial and 
social classes and of different races are 
brought together on equal terms. In this way 
the conditions are provided which tend to 
break down class prejudices and to foster 
mutual respect and good will. This the 
School regards as essential to the inculcation 
of the democratic spirit." 

Ethical Conceptions Underljring the Law 

A Lawyers' Group has been formed in the 
New York Society, with Mr. Miles M. Daw- 
son as Chairman, for the purpose of studying 
the fundamental ethical conceptions which un- 
derlie the law, and to consider how far these 
need to be revised. Regular meetings of the 
new group began in December. 

Training in Choral Singing 

Another new organization within the New 
York Society is to be a Music Group, which 
will endeavor to bring the collective singing 
at the Sunday morning meetings to a high 
level of excellence. With this end in view, 
members of the Society are offered an oppor- 
tunity to receive training in the art of choral 
singing under the able leadership of Mr. Carl 
Deis, the Musical Director. 

Anniversary Celebrations 

The New York and Brooklyn Societies are 
planning a joint celebration of their forty- 
fifth and fifteenth anniversaries next spring, 
with meetings in both cities. Both Societies 
find that the anniversary year is giving added 
impetus to their work. 

From Brooklyn it is reported that all of 
the various sub-organizations are doing 
active work. Mr. Leo Jacobs conducts a 
fortnightly class for the study of Aristotle's 
Ethics, and Mr. Charles H. Wenhold meets 
with a young people's class which is study- 
ing Old Testament Literature. The Men's 
Club recently held an interesting round-table 
discussion on "My Religious Antecedents and 
Why I Joined the Ethical Movement." 

During January the following Sunday 
morning addresses will be delivered in the 
Academy of Music: on the 2d, Mr. Charles 
H. Wenhold. "Are We Ready to Pay the 
Price of Progress?" 9th, Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, "Intermarriage and Other Types of 
Conflict Between Youth and Age," 16th, Dr. 
Neumann, "What Duties Do the Young Owe 
to the Old?" 30th, Dr. Neumann, "Anti- 
Semitism and Other Prejudices Today.** 



Growing Interest in' Boston 

The several activities of the Boston 
Society have made a good start, and aUhooi^ 
the attendance at the Sunday meetingi and 
other gatherings is not large, the number (rf 
persons who are really interested in ^ 
Ethical Movement is increasing. They oom- 
prise, in largest numbers, teachers^ students^ 
phsrsicians and social workers. Besides die 
meetings on Sunday mornings, three groups 
meet twice a month: the Women's Confer- 
ence, the College Students' Group, and tiie 
class which is studying Dr. Adler's Etkiai 
Philosophy of Life, under the leadership of 
Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley of the State Board 
of Education. 

•'The Humanist** 

Among other functions. The Stanbab 
aims to keep its readers informed of tiie 
progress of the Ethical Movement in other 
lands, and the Editors are pleased to ac- 
knowledge receipt of the monthly issues of 
The Humanist, an organ of the British Etlucal 
Movement. The November number contains 
an interesting article by Mr. Horace J. 
Bridges, entitled "After Six Years," fran 
which the following excerpts arc taken : 

"After having noted the slight extent to 
which change in England is externally ap- 
parent, one naturally tried to discover the 
extent of the great unapparent diange— die 
spiritual transformation effected by the war. 
My impression here is that the people of Eng- 
land, almost without exception, are still suf- 
fering from the spiritual or psychic, and no 
doubt also the nervous, after-effects of shdl- 
shock. There is an intensity of feeling, an 
exacerbation of party and class antagonism, 
an impairment of the old balance and sweet 
reasonableness, which, although much less 
than one might have anticipated, are serious 
enough to make one hope that they may 
speedily be overcome; since, if this does not 
happen, there may be grave danger ahead. 

"But enough of forebodingrs and warnings. 
The outstanding impression England now 
makes on a returning absentee is one of as- 
tonishment at the balance and stability every- 
where evidenced, and of deep admiration at 
the strength, vitality, and courage of a peo- 
ple that has endured such unexampled tiids. 
I see infinitely more ground for hope than 
for misgiving." 

Europeatti Leaders Depart 

It is quite impossible to give an adequate 
account of the many interesting gatherings 
which were held during the last weeks of the 
visit of Messrs. Snell and Wagner, the Eng- 
lish and Swiss Ethical Leaders, who have 
been in this country during the fall months. 
Reports have come from die different Sode- 
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many interesting addresses and pleas- 
idal gatherings. Dr. Wagner sailed 
rope on December 15th ; and Mr. Snell, 
xupied the New York platform on the 
sd the Brooklyn platform on the 2M» 
r home on the 29th. 
attitude of the American Societies is 
(pressed by the following report from 
o: '^he earnestness and sincerity of 
entlemen created a most favorable im- 
n on all, and many were the invitations 



given them to repeat the visit at their earliest 
opportunity." Both men will be greatly 
missed by their many American friends, who 
have extended cordial good wishes for 
the success of the work abroad. No one can 
doubt that this visit was the beginning of a 
much closer international fellowship among 
the various Ethical Societies, and that there 
will be many opportunities for mutual help- 
fulness. D. S. H. 
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"HE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN 
INDUSTRY"* 

her frire: 

n't know when I shall be able to send 
;ese lines as I am just writing from 
ip at odd moments when I have finished 
my work and am waiting for the next 
My work here has become more and 
Klious during the last few months, be- 
[ am compelled to work against all the 
if true art. You know that by "art" 
I respect for the materials upon which 
»rks, and for the manual and mechani- 
cesses which one uses; also the most 
; adaptation possible of an object to 
I, the decorating stressing the funda- 
objects of the construction. In short, 
ist be true and honest if he is to create 
ing beautiful My employers have not 
shtest comprdiension of these prind- 
hey imagine that a work of art is a 
ridily decorated, covered with jewels, 
try expensive. I cannot make them 
tand. 

the last year I have had to put up 
n sorts of humiliating conditions, not 
k of the deplorable sanitary conditions 
workshop; the absence of sun and 
he presence of incredible filth; as well 
lack of tools. 

k has become more scarce and my em- 
more difficult to deal with. Last Fri- 
the course of a rather lively discussion, 
them took occasion to say that we 
"not compelled to work together 
•* I answered by giving two weeks' 
Our discussion had been provoked by 
isistence that I should saboter a piece 
rk. . . . This is quite in keeping 
resent-day standards. So I am leaving 

letter, whick was receired by Dr. Jean 
darinf hit recent risit to America, was 
by a member of tbe I«ausanne Ethical Society, 
•rer. tbirty-aix years of age, whoae acbool 
B did not esctend beyond tbe elementary 
tht letter waa read to a number of cronpa 
iserican Ethical Societies, and iu mibltcation 
BiAWBAMD was requested by sereral a 



the shop because I was anxious to do honest 
work. 

Socialism is and ought to be chiefly a reor- 
ganization of work, a new orientation of the 
whole of life. It can no longer consist merely 
in the material betterment of the lives of the 
poor, but must involve the establishment of 
economic, social and political conditions which 
will enable all men to discover the true joys 
of life: joys of creative effort, joys of duties 
fulfilled, joys resulting from the complete 
harmonization of all the acts of every-day 
life with ethics and religion. This is my pro- 
found conviction, and I should like to help 
in the propagation of such a gospel in the 
day and evening schools, and elsewhere. 

I have no idea when and where I shall find 
new employment; all the same I am happy to 
leave my present job where I have suffered 
so much. The study of the history of 
mediaeval art, to which I have devoted much 
of my spare time during the past year, has 
shown me even more clearly the decadence 
which my poor craft has suffered. Shall I 
be able to find employment in any branch of 
my trade in which I shall be able to observe 
the ethics of craftsmanship, without which 
any activity becomes odious servitude? It 
would be my greatest happiness to find any 
occupation in which I should feel that I was 
truely useful — a task to which I could yield 
myself without stint, and at the same time 
earn my living. 

It is sad to lie down at night, feeling utter- 
ly tired oat, and to have to confess to one* 
self that this fatigue is the product of noth- 
ing more than the miserable effort to collect 
the few pennies necessary for existence, to 
produce some benefits for an employer, and 
to encumber the market with an added super- 
fluity of shoddy goods. For man's satisfac- 
tion nothing is quite so precious as the sense 
of having done a worthy task well, however 
modest it may be . . . 

Ton amij 

H. L. J. 
Geneva, Switzerland, October 29, 1920. 



CLASS WAR OR CLASS CO-OPERATION* 



BY FELIX ADLER 



THEY CTT Peace! Peace! but ibcre is 
no peace. And rhcz^ nrrcr will be 
peace tcti! tbcie is a more c ffcctm l le- 
po^nasce to var. Tirsz there mast be the 
p e remp tory desire for peace, not for a 
peace cf Warsaw, cocsanmiated b^ 
cmshing the discoctentci bet for a 
peace of justice that rerTy>ves the caases 
of diso^atent. 

The war of classes is oo at prescnL 
In its extreme form, it is decreed by So- 
cialism as the weapon by winch the in- 
dnstrial laborers w31 shatter the existin|^ 
social svstem and become die sole remain- 
ing class, absorbing their former oppon- 
ents into their ranks. Class war as a 
means of social betterment is based in 
part on the Marxian theory. In a more 
general sense, it rests on the gratuitous 
asstmiption which has been coined into a 
popular catchword that freedom of itself 
will so transform men as to make Aem 
capable of wisely using their freedom, or 
that responsibility will elicit the qualities 
indispensable to the discharge of reqwn- 
sible functions. This is a fractional truth, 
and, like all such, when baldly stated, it 
is misleading. The responsibility of par- 
enthood, for example, does not of itself 
make young married couples capable of 
fulfilling their duty to their oflFspring. 
The mothers' clubs for child study and 
the parents' and teachers' associations 
emphasize the necessity for previous and 
continuous training for parenthood. 
Cruel mistakes and tragic failures daily 
witnessed in the bringing up of children 
are evidence of the lack of such training. 
A more flagrant example is the miscar- 
riage in the sudden enfranchisement of 
the colored people in the South, especial- 
ly in the State of South Carolina, where 
the responsibility for government was 
placed in the hands of newly emancipated 



slaves, whoDy imprqared and untrained 
for dieir tasks. It is true that responsi- 
biEtj is a powerful incentive to the de- 
rdopment of mental and moral compe- 
tence. But the abrupt asstmiption of re- 
sponsilnfitj widioot previous training is 



*An address delivered before the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture, Sunday* 
November 14, 1920. 



Effective co-operation by the social 
dasses for social progress therefore de- 
pends upon previotis preparation; and 
this implies that it must be possible, even 
while men are living under a bad or im- 
perfect system, to train them for a better 
one. How that is possible is the real 
question at issue. The disastrous evils 
of the present sjrstem, the continual min- 
or strikes, like the crackling of half- 
smothered flames among ashes; the 
portentous, large-scale strikes, which 
start up Uke conflagrations and sweq> 
through a whole industry; the frequent 
interruptions of economic activity, with 
the waste and loss and suffering they en- 
tail ; Ae consfnrades to raise the price of 
the necessaries; Ae rumblings of dis- 
content and restlessness are manifest, 
and one would expect them to produce 
their effect. "Ye can discern the face 
of the sky. but can ye not discern the 
signs of the times," said Jesus. How can 
a societ>' exhibiting such symptoms en- 
dure? Because there are always those 
who derive material advantage in the 
meantime and who Arive on economic 
anarchy, like the profiteers in famishing 
Germany during the war. They take the 
short view of selfish private interest, not 
the long view of the welfare of the whole 
of society. And the pity is that men 
and women of good will, of whom there 
arc not a few, are likewise staggered by 
the whirlwind of happenings of which 
they form a part. They do not stop to 
consider deeply, sincerely, honestly, what 
is wrong with things as they arc with a 
view to adopting a different attitude to- 
wards things as they are. To sec 
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s at bottom wrong is the first es- 

begin with, there must be training 
th sides, for the war spirit is rife 
li sides. Organized labor seeks to 
Lch on organized capital and or- 
d capital seeks to crush organized 
The closed shop and the open 
are at strife with each other, or 

the two closed shops: the shop 

against non-union labor, and the 
losed against union labor. Collect- 
argaining is only a mitigation, a 

profit-sharing a makeshift. The 
le on both sides is actuated by the 
) dominate. The spokesman of a 
facturers' Association in the West 
ly announced with glee that his 
rould now have their innings, that 
would presently feed out of the 
of the employer. So long as this 
s prevails, until there is a change 
tude on both sides, there will be no 
peace or even progress in the di- 
I of social peace. And those who 
the material benefits of the present 
I must, in my view, set the example 
illingness to change. 
1^ can the change be brought about ? 
will say that the answer is obvious, 
vil is so plain that those who run 
read; it is the great disparity of 
les. But the disparity of fortunes 
f a symptom, and not the disease, 
^awney, in his book. The Sickness 

Acquisitive Society, attempts to 

deeper. The author is a fine- 
d personality, reared in the atmos- 

of Oxford, one of the growing 
»* of cultured Englishmen who are 
ling exponents of thoroughgoing 
0. He certainly is no vulgar agi- 
no howling dervish of revolution, 
ither a sober, sane, serious, deeply 
I nature, seeking to reach the in- 
cause of the disease with a view to 
g it. The sickness of an acquisi- 
K)ciety, according to Tawney, is 
ts acquisitiveness. The motive of 
engaged in industry is pecuniary 

The evil in that service is rendered 
iently and half-heartedly, as it were 



incidentally, for the sake of the gain, in- 
stead of the gain being thought of as 
necessary sustentation in rendering the 
service. Interest (for reasons which we 
do not need to follow) he allows; divi- 
dends he would abolish. Those who 
render service faithfully should be 
honestly paid, those who render no serv- 
ice should not be paid at all. 

Business will come into the way of 
health when profit-taking ceases. To 
this I imagine many persons engaged in 
conunerce and industry will indignantly 
object. Are we, they say, by imputation 
to be put into the same class with un- 
scrupulous profiteers who take abnormal, 
excesive profits, who hold back for in- 
stance the supply of coal from the 
markets to raise the price? No such 
conspiracy, they say, can be charged 
against the merchant or manufacturer 
who takes the normal profit to which the 
average expense account of the com- 
munity is at the time adjusted. Besides, 
they urge, it must not be forgotten that 
the profit-taker is also the loss-taker. I 
have heard friends with whom I dis- 
cussed this point speak very warmly in 
such a strain as this: I work longer 
hours than my employees. I am in my 
office betimes. I return home late — too 
late often, for the claims of my family. 
If my operatives in the factory work in 
the sweat of their brow, I work in the 
sweat of my brain. And brain toil is 
certainly not less arduous than manual 
toil. I carry burdens and responsibili- 
ties from which they are exempt. On 
me alone is the burden of risk. To 
this Tawney would reply: Surely I do 
not agree with the notion that only the 
manual workers are the producers of 
wealth, and that those who contribute 
executive ability and planful organiza- 
tion are drones in the hive. The in- 
gredient they add is indispensable and 
they are entitled to their reward. But the 
term "profits" conceals or covers two 
things, one of which is just and com- 
mendable, and the other reprehensible. 
The one is just recompense for the ser- 
vice of management actually performed; 
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the other is pay for no service rendered 
at all. The claim for the first kind of 
recompense can be met by salaries ade- 
quate to enable the executive heads and 
every worker in his degree to perform 
their function to the best possible ad- 
vantage — salaries such as are already 
paid to presidents and other officials of 
great corporations, who do the efficient 
work without drawing extra income from 
dividends. But the dividend element 
which is concealed under the term 
"profit" is morally and economically un- 
sound. 

The separation of the two elements 
concealed in the word "profits," which 
confuse the discussion, is Tawney's ob- 
ject. "The old classification," he says, 
"into employers and workmen, which is 
still current in common speech, is an ab- 
surdly misleading description of the in- 
dustrial system as it exists today." The 
"employer" is both brain-worker and cap- 
italist. But the tendency today is for the 
capitalist pure and simple (that is, the 
shareholder, the dividend-taker, who in 
addition to the interest asks and obtains 
toll from both the brain-worker and the 
manual laborer) to take the place of 
the old-time employer, who combines 
the two functions. These two func- 
tions must be discriminated. The brain- 
worker shall have the salary which 
is his due ; the capitalist pure and simple 
shall have the interest which is his due 
but not any dividend, for this is not due. 
In the largely monopolized industries, 
such as oil, steel and mining, the share 
taken from the product by the dividends 
rises to fabulous amounts. And even 
men of moderate and uncertain income, 
at the risk of loss and failure, support 
the present S)rstem from the speculative 
motive, the hope of harvesting a gain be- 
yond that which they have earned by 
their labor ! "Labor," says Tawney, "in a 
better system, including of course brain 
labor, should employ capital, and employ 
it at the cheapest rate at which, in the cir- 
cumstances of the trade, it can be got. 
If it employs it so successfully that there 
is a surplus when it has been fairly paid 



for its own services, then that surplus is 
not to be divided among shareholders, 
for, when they have been paid interest, 
they have been paid their due. It is to 
be used to equip the industry, to provide 
still more effective service in the future." 

Let us now review some of the princi- 
pal pleas that are commonly urged on the 
opposite side. The great aggr^;ations of 
wealth, it is said, are temporary. They 
melt like ice into the stream which for 
a time they have blocked. There are 
but three generations, says our American 
proverb, from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves. 
But the possessors of great wealth are 
now providing against this process of 
dissolution by adopting the plan of trans- 
mitting the bulk of their fortune to a 
single heir — a kind of feudal primogeni- 
ture. In the case of some of the largest 
of these ice floes, three generations have 
already passed without the predicted 
thaw. Instead the swollen fortunes have 
automatically become still more swollen. 
These formidable fortunes are alarming, 
not only because of the uneven distribu- 
tion of the world's goods — a point often 
too exclusively harped on — but because 
of the incalculable economic and political 
power which goes with them. The great 
giants of finance control credits and dic- 
tate legislatioin. Combined with similar 
colossi in other countries they make a 
group like the Cyclops described in 
Homer, which has the sinister power, 
through international arrangements and 
interests, even to determine war and 
peace, life and death. 

The second plea is that great wealth 
is not withdrawn from circulation to be 
consumed by its possesors, but presently 
transmuted into new wealth by reinvest- 
ment for the employment of laborers in 
ever larger numbers. As to this, one is 
bound to say that after all very much of 
the precious capital of society is con- 
sumed in wasteful spending, encouraging 
unwholesome luxury. And because of 
the instinct of imitation, this costly lux- 
ury of the rich, reduplicated in the form 
of cheap luxury, tends to degrade the so- 
called lower as well as the upper grades 
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of society. Furtheniiore, tfie excess 
wealth in the hands of the acquisitive 
tends to produce an excess of population. 
If the dividend-seeker reinvests, and 
thereby employs additional labor, his very 
intent is to employ as cheap labor as pos- 
sible, hi^er wages being conceded only 
under pressure. The cheaper the labor 
the larger the dividend. But bear in 
mind also that the cheaper the labor the 
lower is the standard of living and the 
less operative the restraints on popula- 
tion. The poorest, the least efficient, Ae 
victims of the sharpest exploitation, the 
proletariat so-called, because they aboimd 
in proles, or human offspring, multiply 
out of all proportion. 

It is perfectly true, as is often said, that 
if all the great fortimes were divided and 
distributed, the increment for the indi- 
vidual would not be very considerable. 
But the excess wealth itself produces the 
excess population. If the standard of 
living were higher, the population being 
kept in bounds, even the existing wealth 
would go farther to mitigate the disparity. 

There were those who, on the publica- 
tion of the last census figures, expressed 
disappointment that our population had 
not increased beyond 105,000,000. Such 
persons seem to think that the more num- 
erous the human swarm, the more happy 
is the human condition. But the interest 
of society and the progress of the race 
depends on the proper nutrition and the 
proper education of those who are bom, 
and not on the mere reckless multiplica- 
tion of life, brought into existence to be 
presently extinguished or to linger on 
under conditions which are a trouble to 
every feeling heart. The object of the 
acquisitive person is to increase acquisi- 
tion. To do so he employs cheap labor. 
Cheap labor lowers the standard of liv- 
ing. The lower standard of living creates 
the excess population. The American 
manufacturers, for example, are invited 
to send cotton to Germany, to have it 
made up into goods by the cheap labor 
which the present famine stricken popu- 
lation supplies. They are invited even 
to go to the East for pauper labor. The 



head of the sted industry some time ago, 
in the courage of his strange convictions, 
declared that in view of the shortage of 
labor it mi^t be advisable to import 
coolie labor into the United States. 

The third plea is that the large fortunes 
are justified by the philanthropic use of 
AenL The philanthropic use of the lesser 
fortunes, of which there are many, is the 
best mitigation of the imfaimess in 
the present system, provided always that 
the philanthropic use is signalized prim- 
arily by the ethical motive of raising 
the standard of living of the employees. 
The philanthropic use of vast fortimes 
is also, imder existing circumstances, an 
alleviation of the evil in the system, pro- 
vided always that the beneficent use of 
the wealth be not accepted as an expia- 
tion for wrong done in the acctmiulation 
of it. For all the perfumes of charity 
will not sweeten the hand that has 
cruelly crushed its competitors in obtain- 
ing the means for charity. I do not in- 
deed agree with those who inpugn the 
motive of givers of these bewildering 
hundreds of millions. Vanity may enter 
in in some cases. The desire for prestige, 
pleasure taken in the obsequious attitude 
sometimes observed in institutions that 
depend on charity, may enter in. But I 
believe that in the case of the largest 
donors the generous motive prevails. 
Man is a composite creature, pied of 
night and morning. He walks through 
mud-puddles to success, and then, when 
he has attained success he remembers 
that he is human. All this may be said 
in favor of philanthropy as a mitigation. 

But when the argument is used to justi- 
fy the system, it does not hold. The pub- 
lic purse, or the accumulated funds of 
lesser givers — and how large these may 
be we have seen in the recent drives — 
should suffice for the construction of 
health research laboratories, for the pro- 
motion of education in the South, for 
the public libraries, and the like. This 
does not mean that private charity should 
become unnecessary; but the large en- 
terprises in philanthropy, which are 
sometimes taken to justify the excessive 
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of tiii precJTcs serpens that 
pocsscsscs for p^rbrrr^ropic objects. Tbe 
mdivKiial s kampcrcd br kis upbrai^ 
ic^. I>eprTvcd of tbe a-fTanta^cs of carlj 
ed'jcatioc. he =av prefer r? socad oo tmi- 
versibcs, axsd neglect tbe krver scfaools. 
He may spesd far berxxxi measure oo 
sectarian CEierprises of dotibtful per- 
manent va!T3e in distant lands. Or he 
mav sekct obiects vfaich are in them- 
>e*.vc5 cxninendaWe, yet look with in- 
difference oo others of prime necessity, 
like hoose-buikiing for the swarming 
populations of our cities, vfaich has 
never received the attention of anr of the 
l^rge givers, though a hmidred millioQ 
spent in time on housing might have pre- 
vented the distress which is now so acute- 
Iv felt. The wisdom of manv of the 
best minds should be in counsel to direct 
the application of the philanthropic sur- 
plus. 

But what is considered the clinching 
argument remains: Namely, that die 
prospect of a large fortune, the dazzling 
prize of gold dangled before men's eyes, 
is indispensable as an incentive to initia- 
tive and enterprise. Without it the facul- 
ties of the able men who make the wheek 
of industry- turn and the car of indus- 
trial progress move forward would be 
dormant. How often does one hear this 
argument repeated! And yet on reflec- 
tion it appears to be a very surprising 
argument indeed. For what it implies is 
either one of two things : either that, in 
general, ability in human brains will be 
locked up and stagnate, refusing to act 
unless the golden magnet held before the 
eyes draws it out of its indolence ; or that 
the peculiar ability which the organizing 
mind in business possesses needs this 
stimulus. The first of these propositions 
is manifestly untrue. There is the man 
of science in his laboratory who spends 
laborious days, and often passes through 



the vigik of the ni^t» absorbed in his 
experiment, in keen desire to reveal some 
secret of nature hitherto impenetrated, 
to add some little increment to the fund 
of human knowledge. He would look 
at TOO in indignant wonder if you asked 
liim why he labored so hard, seeing that 
he would not get additicmal pay for his 
work. He would not imderstand the 
connectioo that you seem to make be- 
tween pay and the pursuit of truth. 
Wliat docs it mean to be paid for the 
pursuit of truth ? To be paid so that one 
can supply the necessaries for one's self 
and one's family, to be unhampered in 
pursuing Ae path that leads to truth— 
that he can understand* But the bare 
suggestion of being paid for the priceless 
peari of truth itself in dollars and cents 
is preposterous. The divinely inspired 
artist feek in the same way. So does the 
social worker, and the htunblest of teach- 
ers who takes his work of cultivating the 
human plant seriotisly. The reward and 
satisfaction of their work is in the work. 
The pay is that which enables them to do 
their work. In general then it is false 
to say that abiUty can only be lured out 
of its lair by the prospect of money re- 
ward. The mind like the body rejoices 
in the exercise of its muscles. To one 
who has been in a cramped position for a 
time, or bound and fettered, merely to 
stretch one's limbs freely is a delight. 
'"Strangulat inchisus dolor et exaestuat 
intus." Grief shut up within us suffo- 
cates and boils; so a faculty, an ability, 
locked up within, suffocates. It is like a 
spring that boils up, seeking a venL And 
will vou business men then who have the 
ability to organize on a large scale and 
to adventure with boldness and yet with 
caution maintain that this kind of ability 
which you possess, unlike the others I 
have mentioned, does not rejoice in act- 
ing itself out, does not press at the gate 
of your nature for egress, but would on 
the contrary be perfectly content, like a 
lazy hound, to lie asleep in the den of 
your brain unless it were scourged into 
action by the whip of cupidity for gold ? 
How can you do yourself the injustice to 
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so meanly of yourselves I A lead- 
inufacturer of the East said to me 
ng ago, "I have long since ceased 
i for the money that is in business. 
lin interested in it for the sake of 
me." What he meant by the game 
le exercise of his faculties. 
a imperfect system can be replaced 
ly by another system, then Social- 
right: then there must be a war 
ises. If, in order to make a better 
I workable there must be training 
>etter system, while the bad system 
Is, then the first great necessity in 
ly of training is that men should 
that while indiscriminate con- 
tion may not be indulged in, they 
recognize the badness that is in 
availing system, and should dismiss 
ecious arguments discussed above, 
are only so many pretexts to 
badness. The badness is in the 
motive — service for the sake of 
:, instead of income for the sake of 
r. There must be the abjuration 
; motive on both sides, on the side 
laborers as well as of their op- 
s, for both are tarred with the 
itick. But the laborers are the less 
ne, bound down as they are by the 
of poverty and want. It is the 
^ers that must set the example of 
ration to bring about the desired 

the most significant training is for 
ides to envisage the better system 
b which they are to travel out of 
d system. The better system fol- 
in all its practical details, which it 

here the place to discuss, out of 
iw and better motive. This new 
tter motive, as I have already indi- 

means a new attitude towards 
-not work as a means, and enjoy- 
as the end, but the work itself as 
id and enjoyment as an interlude 
ifreshment. He who does not find 
iction in his work has missed the 
St thing in life. But the work must 
the right kind. And this implies 
e manual laborers again, and for 
>resent adversaries, the right stand- 



ard of living. The standard must be 
raised in the one case, and moderated in 
the other ; to eliminate both effeminate 
luxury and debilitating poverty. The 
work too must be of such a kind as to 
arouse mentality instead of blunting it. 
Hence machine automatism is to be 
pushed to the utmost, so that the hours 
of monotonous labor may be reduced to 
a minimum, and after that many hours 
of the day may remain, not for enjoy- 
ment, nor for mere leisure, but for the 
true kind of work. Those who have 
performed their stint of drudgery will 
then be free to turn towards the kind of 
work that deserves the name, whether it 
be in agriculture or the arts and crafts, 
etc. 

So far my conclusions would tally 
in the main with those of Tawney, but 
I go beyond him in the capital point that 
the change in industry must be such as to 
make possible ethical relations between 
all who are engaged in it, the word 
"function" to be taken in its ethical 
sense; that is to say, that in the case of 
the workers of all grades, from the high- 
est executive to the humblest, the labor 
of each shall be so pointed as to call out 
into intensified action the abilities latent 
in all the rest. So act as to elicit the 
best in others and thereby in thyself, is 
my ethical rule. Applied to industry it 
furnishes the meaning of an industry as 
a functional organism. I think of an in- 
dustrial plant with its agricultural and 
workshop connections ideally as conse- 
crated to the evolution of a higher type 
of human being; I think of it as a place 
where; the faces are to become more 
illuminated with intelligence, the ntan- 
ners more subtle, and power in each 
evoked by the power in the rest, by the 
dynamic force of spirit acting upon 
spirit.. 

It would be a scandal if it were true 
that the Ethical Society were a capital- 
istic society, as some hasty radicals un- 
intelligently interpret us. For my part, 
I have no concern either with capitalism 
or with Socialism. Nor yet am I inter- 
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ested in what is called the intermediate, 
opportunist position — a little improve- 
ment here or there, a patch now on this 
part of the shabby garment of society, 
now on that. I hold that there is a third 
position, marking out new independent 
lines of forward movement The theory 
that individuals first must be changed 
before there can be a change in outward 
conditions, means postponing the change 
in outward conditions to the Greek 
Kalends. The doctrine that change in 
outward conditions will be followed 
spontaneously by the inner change is 
simply not true as a matter of experi- 
ence. There must be an inner change, 
a change of motive, a new attitude 
towards life and this must be immedia- 
ately and continuously expressed in the 
change of outward conditions. And the 
new motive of work, stated in its com- 
pleteness, is perfection of the service for 
the sake of the perfection of man, in 
order that a new type of human being 
may be produced through the functional 
relations ethically determined. It is not 
enough to feel pity for the poor people. 
One must feel a kind of mortal pity 
also for the class to which we ourselves 
belong. For there can be no greater 
pain for any one who is morally awaken- 
ed than to feel that he is oppressive, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily, to 
his fellow-beings. And to escape from 
this strain of wrong relations, and to 
come into right relations, to emancipate 
the prisoners of poverty in order to 
emancipate ourselves, the prisoners of 
privilege, is the availing, miracle-work- 
ing motive. 



Such is the co-operation of classes u 
I see it. It has long been my passiooile 
ambition that the members of the Ethical 
Society mig^t accept this attitude to- 
wards life, and give it e£Fect in the an- 
duct of their business. There is no ret- 
son why any one who accepts this con* 
viction should not restrict himself, no 
matter how large his income may be, to 
that portion which he considers equiva- 
lent to a reasonable salary, devoting the 
rest to the objects that I have men- 
tioned. I have long had the belief that 
the Ethical Movement would be a mere 
transient pulsation in the life of modem 
society, unless, like the Quakers, a bare 
handful, who became known amid the 
darkness of war by giving evidence of 
their inner light through their deeds of 
mercy, the members of an Ethical So- 
ciety should likewise appear as perscms 
who in the darkness that covers the in- 
dustrial field are giving evidence of the 
presence in them of an inner light, bjr 
working for the perfection of service^ 
for the sake of the perfection of man. 

I do not minimize the profession of 
teaching. I am a teacher. But creation 
is even better than teaching. And I do 
not hesitate to say that if I had the gifts 
that you have, the gift of large planful- 
ness and business ability, I should long 
since have been tempted to lay down n^ 
office and endeavor to become, what eadi 
of you can be, a true labor leader, to- 
gether with the best of those who arc 
leaders now, in order to lead the multi- 
tude of men out of the darker to Ae 
brighter levels. 
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MR. WELLS, HISTORIAN 



BY DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 



ERE is an aphorism current in 
he literary world that the book 
lakes the author famous and then 
ithor makes the book famous. Mr. 
long ago reached that height 
me which would ensure a large 
jid a wide reading for anything 
le should choose to write. One is 
urprised, therefore at the pub- 
s announcement that Mr. Wells's 

book (as this article goes to 
I, The Outline of History* has 
»ver a million copies in England; 
iclined to doubt the anticipation of 
iiblisher that it will sell still more 
I United States. Historical schol- 
lowever, and many an "educated 
n" in history, will be uncertain 
ler to conunend the courage or to 
nm the rashness of a novelist who, 

a few months' special reading, 

out a history of mankind from 
>reparation of the world as a 
Q habitation to the year of grace 
-with a supplementary prophecy 
t age that is to come. 
is only fair to Mr. Wells to say 
he realized the difficulty of the 
le undertook. He had the special 
::e and editorial help" of four 
guished scholars mentioned on 
tie-page, and he names some fifty 

people in the Introduction from 

e Outline of History; Being a Plain 
y of Life and Mankind; Written with 
Ivice and Editorial Help of Mr. Ernest 
', Sir H.H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lan- 
and Professor Gilbert Murray. The 
llan Company. Pp. 648 and 676. 



whom he had "friendly and sympathetic 
assistance." "There is not a chapter," 
he says, "that has not been examined 
by some more competent person than 
[the author] himself, or very carefully 
revised." Mr. Wells has been anxious 
to have his statements of fact correct 
(and has succeeded far beyond what 
one would expect), but he has not been 
concerned primarily with statements of 
fact. He believes that a general and 
comprehensive view of the past of the 
race, .showing how homo sapiens has 
developed from the pithecanthropos, 
how races, religions, philosophies, gov- 
ernments have passed across the stage, 
is the necessary foundation and in- 
spiration for courageous labor towards 
a new and better age. He calls his 
book "one experimental contribution to 
a g^reat and urgently necessary educa- 
tional reformation, which must ulti- 
mately restore universal history, re- 
vised, corrected, and brought up to 
date, to its proper place and use as the 
backbone of a general education." The 
"academic" idea of history for its 
own sake is entirely subordinated to 
the practical idea of history as "a sense 
of the common adventure of mankind," 
whose function is to clarify and hu- 
manize our political, economic, and 
social notions, which "are profoundly 
vitiated at present by wrong and fan- 
tastic ideas of the origin and historical 
relationship of social classes." We 
realize, since the great catastrophe over- 
took Europe, that "there can be no 
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VTrjer, ±e axcdur has pot ba 
on v> hr^ & fitase of parpcse; ic woofal 
be s?i7>f:4>cs in die cxitic tt> dwell on 
ntirr.errA» sl:^;i:t errors of fact wbkh 
ha7e ev:aped the eyes of the caqtert 
a/i7:4er%. It wocM be ungiMin 
hafy^, to insist on the rco easy 
bility of the works from wfakh Mr. 
Weils has drawn most of his infor- 
mation. If h^ sources bame been shal- 
low at times, he has nerertfadcs known 
marvelously well how to fill his magic 
jars. So mortal mind, eren with ten 
times the help that Mr. Wdls receiTed, 
cfAild have composed a definitiTe his- 
U^ry of the world from original sotirces 
in a year or so of time. Mr. Wdls 
was not foolish enough to think of 
doin^ any such thing. He wanted to 
present a panorama of world history, 
like a landscape seen from an aero- 
plane, to use his own simile. The 
ra|/idity of movement is in the plan 
of the IxK^k. Therefore, as a book de- 
serves to be judged from the stand- 
ix;int of its fulfilment of its purpose, 
wc may, without further praise for 
its merits (absorbing interest, vigor, 
sincerity, diligence) or blame for its 
shortcomings (slips in accuracy, some 
serious omi.sAions, signs of hasty im- 
provisation), proceed to test the satis- 
fact^)rine88 of Mr. Wells's book as a 
survey of human development. 

First of all, the author has tarried 
Uh) long on the initial .stages of his 
jotirncy. He devotes 275 pages, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the book, to 
the fascinating topics of the appearance 
of life on our planet, the emergence 
of man, and speculations on race, lan- 
guage, religion, and art among primi- 
tive ()eople8. We have read twenty 
chapters, and about reached the middle 
of the first volume, before we come to 



harir bjr hiimfieds of nnffioos of joxt, 
this cBpiBsa fmoi die poiot of 
of dbraottiagf ; aod doabdcss^ aho^ 
ic is igirvhu^ to c wi e iA dat an- 
plai nif and axcnmscribed ticw of fais^ 
tDTT wiacit placed the crcatioo of Ae 
wwid is die jrmr 4004 B. C But dK 
latter dntr has been tfaoroaghlj dooe 
in die b^ gcneratiaa. In a wofk of 
& fittle over 1200 pages oa die devdop- 
of fabtorj k is a lavish waste tD 
275 pages on a period when meo 
CDokl be hardlj said to faaire had a Us- 
torr at aO. llie p e digrees and pictures 
of prehistoric monsters, and the loqg 
"'rcoord of the rocks," are really no part 
of hmnan liistorj. The creator of im- 
aginative rnnmyrs die aodior of Thi 
Time ilackme. The liar of the IVarUs, 
and Im the Days of the Comet, has 
been cangfat and bdd by die fascination 
of diose dim and monstrous piefaistoric 
periods. One hundred pages would 
have been too liberal a space to |^ve to 
them. 

As a result of his loog ocopatioD 
with the centuries before recorded his- 
tory, Mr. Wdls is obliged to pass wiA 
almost scandalous ha^ over important 
epochs in the development of Europe. 
Again and again he begins sentences 
with: Of how diis or that happened 
we have no time in this Outline to tdL 
But this Ciceronian device of praeteri- 
tion, however efiFective it may be in 
oratory, is mischievous in history. If 
the event in question is important enough 
to be referred to, it is important enough 
to be understood. Mr. Wells's formula 
would seem to imply that the reader 
needs only to be reminded of the event 
But it is only just those readers who 
do not need to be reminded of the 
event by Mr. Wells, namely historical 
scholars, for whom the formula will 
have any meaning. That a man so 
skilled in psychology as Mr. Wells 
should allow himself to throw these 
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of knowledge to the layman for 

he writes his history is distmb- 
And we feel that the author has 
f brought the embarrassment on 
If by giving to the Diplodocus 
he Neanderthal man pages that 

have been saved for the thirteenth 
e nineteenth century. Dante is 
med only once (in a footnote by 
L"), and Abraham Lincoln is dis- 

of in a single sentence of some 
^-five words. Less than three 

are devoted to Julius Caesar, 
\ influence on history, according to 
A^ells's own confession in a later 
*r, was enormous; and the im- 
on of Caesar that Mr. Wells 
I with the reader is one of dis- 
that a middle-aged man should 

fallen under the charms of 
atra. 

this inadequate treatment of 

Caesar is not so much due to lack 
ice as to a lack of appreciation of 
instrumentalities through which 

figures in history had to work. 
iVells seems to have little sense 
le inevitable limitations which the 

and the institutions of a given 
rut upon the minds of even its 
St men. A very enthusiastic re- 
r of the book, himself one of our 
ost American historians, wishing 
svent the criticism that the author 
atered rashly and without prepara- 
cito the field of historical writing, 

that Mr. Wells had been busy 
'ears in "arduous and eflFective 
ration" for his task, "by studying 
and his wandering desire." No- 

who realizes what history has 
ed in the hands of those without 
3logical insight will wish to have 
itten by anybody who has not 
knowledge of "man and his wan- 
\ desire." And yet such knowl- 
ilone, even though it were tenfold 
sat as Mr. Wells's, is not a suf- 

equipment for the writing of his- 

The "man" whom Mr. Wells 
s in his brilliant novels and socio- 
I essays is the modem man, the 



man of Mr. Wells's own worid— of fact 
or fancy. Mr. Wells has never studied 
a man of anicent Greece or medieval 
France. His standard for human be- 
havior is rather Utopian than historical. 

This, I believe, and not any deliber- 
ately conceived animosity, is the cause 
for Mr. Wells's unsympathetic and 
often downright insulting treatment of 
many of the men to whom history has 
accorded the title of "Great." Alex- 
ander of Macedon is a striking example. 
Mr. Wells follows him through thir- 
ty pages with scornful objurgations. 
He can see only his "folly, ^otism, and 
detestable vulgarity." He scolds him 
for inheriting the wild temper of \^% 
barbarian mother, Olympias. He ridi- 
cules him for his pompous marches 
through Asia, "wild-goose chases." He 
judges him as if he were a fellow- 
member of some London club— a study 
in the psychology of "man and his wan- 
dering desire." Of course, it might 
have been that Hellenic culture would 
have permeated the Eastern world with- 
out the agency of Philip's great son. 
Such speculation is no part of the busi- 
ness of the historian. It actually was 
through that agency that the culture was 
spread, and to ignore this in order to 
describe Alexander's drunken feasts or 
fits is to do violence to history. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is an exceeding- 
ly antipathetic person for Mr. Wells — 
"a dark little archaic personage, hard, 
compact, capable, unscrupulous, imita- 
tive, and neatly vulgar," a man who 
"strutted on the crest of a great moun- 
tain of opportunity like a cockerel on a 
dunghill," who indulged his vanity and 
greed and ctmning "until, as Victor 
Hugo said in his tremendous way 'God 
was bored by him,' and he was kicked 
aside into a comer to end his days." 
So for page after page, through a 
whole chapter, Mr. Wells kicks and 
cuflFs this vulgar Corsican adventurer. 
He dislikes Napoleon so much that he 
has persuaded himself (in spite of the 
ample testimony of contemporaries able 
to judge) that Napoleon had no genius. 
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but only the passion for "tawdry and 
ill-conceived imitation." Here Mr. 
Wells has indulged his taste for shock- 
ing and paradoxical statements. We 
may have no desire to glorify Napoleon 
or to apologize for his indubitably bad 
manners and nasty pride. But to call 
Talleyrand a greater statesman and 
Moreau and Hoche abler leaders of 
armies, is simply nonsense. Of the 
really big accomplishments or world- 
important questions of the Napoleonic 
era Mr. Wells has no word of discus- 
sion. We are given the gratuitous in- 
formation that the Emperor "seems 
rather to have hindered than to have 
helped" the Council of State in the 
debates on the Code Napoleon; while 
the tremendous duel of orders and de- 
crees with Great Britain, with its fate- 
ful consequences for Napoleon's empire, 
for the fortunes of the new United 
States, and for the future of the seas in 
time of war, is absolutely ignored. 
There are just two lines on the Con- 
tinental System. We do not question 
that Alexander was violent and Napo- 
leon vulgar : but we arc far from agree- 
ing that violence and vulgarity sum up 
the significance of the Hellenistic and 
Napoleonic eras. 

There is still a third objection to add 
to these two of ill-proportioned per- 
spective and a want of sufficient ap- 
preciation of institutions. That is a 
certain impatience with the past that it 
was not the present— or even the future. 
This is perhaps a corollary of the sec- 
ond objection. Again and again Mr. 
Wells shows this unhistorical disposi- 
tion. He scolds the Alexandrians for 
not inventing printing from movable 
types — such a simple device! He treats 
the Roman Empire with scorn because 
it did not rise to the idea of representa- 
tive government — a race of veritable 
Neanderthal men! He is so hostile to 
the medieval Church, because it overlaid 
the "pure and undefiled religion** of the 
gospels with elements of superstition 
and scholasticism, that he makes no at- 
tempt "to gauge the significance of such 



names as Peter Abelard, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and Thomas Aquinas." He devotes 
a section, carrying on a running fight 
with Ernest Barker and Sir Gilbert 
Murray in the footnotes, to proving 
that ^Ir. Gladstone was a "profoundly 
ignorant man" in spite of his great 
learning, because he had no knowledge 
of ethnology, modem biological science, 
and other things which were more in 
vogue in the schools of Mr. Wells's 
youth than in those of Mr. Gladstone's. 

If there is one principle accepted as 
true by scholars in the field which Mr. 
Wells has entered, it is that of the con- 
tinuity of history. Each age develops out 
of the age that precedes. The hope of 
future is in the present and conies out 
of the present. This is the evolutionary 
view. Opposite to it is the Utopian 
view, which dreams of a future discon- 
tinuous with the present, reached by a 
leap, apocalytic, new. Mr. Wells be- 
longs to the Utopian school. The reader 
must consult for himself Mr. Wells's 
sudden and extravagant program (Vol. 
n, pp. 586). And the answer will be 
— perhaps! The danger of utopianism is 
that it dwells too dose to pessimism. It 
is optimism grown rank and gone to 
seed. 

Mr. Wells's book has been called "a 
great Socialist tract" But that is not 
just. The author devotes a section to 
the exposition of the defects of Social- 
ism as a scheme of human society (Vol. 
II, pp. 411 flF). The great hindrance in 
the way of human happiness today, in 
his view .is not so much economic injus- 
tice as political stujMdity. Nationalism 
is a worse foe than capitalism, and the 
diplomat a greater pest than the profi- 
teer. Drawing their poisonous doctrine 
from Machiavelli, a compound of force 
and cunning, of brazenness and deceit, 
the national states have become cancers 
on the body of Europe. Their ideals 
have not yet transcended the traditions 
of diplomacy. The "Petty Peace" (the 
"Clemenceau Peace," p. 624) of 1919-20 
was no improvement on the hundreds of 
other deals and dickers among the sleek 
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wolves of the tribe of diplomats since 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Cardinal 
Wolsey. The twentieth century will 
periiaps have to be spent in undoing 
its evils. The Machiavellian phase of 
politics "will come to an end only when 
the intercourse of nations and peoples 
through embassies and foreign offices 
is replaced by an assembly of elected 
representatives in direct touch with 
their people." Agsdn, we can only an- 
swer to Mr. Wells's confident prophecy 
— perhaps! It depends on the fulfill- 
ment of that other prophecy about edu- 
cation. There is little reason now to 
suspect that any assembly of elected 
representatives of any state would be 
any less insistent on "independent sov- 
ereignty" than the diplomats. Neither 
is there evident any great desire on the 



part of the people of Europe to replace 
by a more fitting robe "this flimsy Lea- 
gue, this patched and discomforting 
garment of treaties that has been flung 
for a while over the naked distress of 
our world." 

We do not write these things from 
any desire to play the devil's advocate. 
We wish as devoutly as Mr. Wells that 
;he perfect age which he predicts may 
come. Here we are only asking what 
linkage there is between his history and 
his prophecy. For tmless he has found 
and followed "leads" in history which 
point the way through the slow process 
of evolution to a bc^er day, his elabo- 
rate structure of history is rather like 
a "property" facade to a soothsayer's 
temple. 



ARBITRATION OR FORCE* 

BY ALEXANDER M. BING 



THE difficulties which industry ex- 
perienced in meeting the needs of 
the war and of die post-armistice period 
were tfie result of pre-war difficulties 
radier than new ones created by the 
emergency. Irritations, caused by war 
conditions, were added to previous bad 
industrial relations. As a result former 
difficulties were intensified, a large num- 
ber of strikes occurred and the Govern- 
ment was forced to stq) in to overcome 
the impediments to production. 

At the beginning the Government 
seemed indifferent, then it took steps 
gropingly without the formulation of 
any dearly defined policy. The means 
at first adopted were the result of the 
suggestions of the particular individuak 
who represented the Government at the 



^TUs article is a portico of the conclud- 
ing diailtcr of a book entitled War-Time 
Strikes land Their Adfustmeni, by Alexander 
M. Biig. Published by E. P. Dntton and 
Coomny. Copyright, 1921. Reprinted in 
Tbs Standabd with the permifsion of the 
;rs.— EDiToa. 



points of disturbance. Gradually a 
recognition of the need for greater mu- 
f ormity and a more coherent policy was 
forced upon all parts of the community 
and there was evolved a body of war 
labor principles which represented the 
most enlightened attitude toward labor 
which the nation has ever attained or 
has yet been prepared to accept. 

In judging of the wisdom and fair- 
ness of the Government's conduct it 
must be borne in mind that the nation 
faced a grave emergency and that as 
a result of war conditions an unprece- 
dented power was placed in the hands 
of labor. The men were in a position 
to force large concessions from the tm- 
ployers. How far they could have gone 
by the sheer exercise of the power of 
the moment is difficult to say. But an 
examination of what actually iras 
awarded them will make it apparent 
that they did not take undue advantage 
of the situation and that the act^cms of 
the Government were amply justified 
both by justice and expediency. 
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Wages and The Cost of Living 

The cost of living at the time of the 
armistice had increased about seventy 
per cent and by the summer of 1920 had 
about doubled. But this rise in the cost 
of living started before any increase 
took place in wages and there can be 
no doubt that living costs would have 
gone up irrespective of wage advances. 
From statistics compiled in many occu- 
pations it appears that the wages of un- 
organized common labor have more 
than doubled; in some industries they 
have even tripled. It is, however, not 
open to argument that pre-war wage 
levels for common labor were insuf- 
ficient to support decent American 
standards. These increases were fur- 
thermore the result of economic condi- 
tions rather than of the action of Gov- 
ernment boards. The tmprecedented 
shortage of common labor inade it only 
natural that the wages of these very 
poorly paid men should have risen 
sharply as competition increased among 
employers for their services. In some 
cases, it is true, the wage boards made 
more or less arbitrary increases in order 
to standardize wages and thus to pre- 
vent the men of dne industry or local- 
ity from being attracted to a wage else- 
where which more nearly conformed to 
the general wage standard. But on the 
whole the wage increases of the un- 
skilled worker were the result of the 
law of supply and demand and not of 
the actions of Government Boards. 

The wages of skilled mechanics are 
somewhat more difficult to analyze. 
Some crafts did not during the war 
period receive anything like as great an 
advance as the cost of living. This, for 
instance, was true generally of the 
building trades. On the other hand 
shipbuilders received a considerably 
greater increase. By 1920 there were 
still great variations but certain trades 
in which wages had lagged rose sharply. 
Others, including some of those in 
which wages advanced most during the 
war, stood still or advanced very little. 



The schcdoks of different trades indi- 
cate that die increase in the wages of 
skilled workers was on an avera^ about 
equal to the increased cost of fiving and 
by the summer of 1920 tfiis was still 
approximately true.* Nevertheless tlie 
workers were undoubtedly better oflf 
during the war and up to the summer of 
1920 than tfiey had ever been. Weddy 
earnings of the individual, and especial- 
ly the aggregate earnings of the entire 
family showed a higher percentage of 
increase than hourly rates indicated, doe 
to the large amounts of overtime and 
the elimination of unemplpyment. 

Although the Government's wage 
awards were on die whole equitaUe, 
where it failed most conspicuously 
was in handling overtime. Here an 
almost total lack of control resulted in 
glaring and disruptive abuses, leading to 
extravagant costs for Government work 
and giving to the men the hope of a 
continuance of weddy earnings far in 



* Attention should be called to the fact tliat 
^ese cofni>arisons are based upoo the wages 
and cost of living in 1914. Present wage re- 
ductions are usually announced in percentages 
based upon the present higher rates. Unless 
^is fact is taken into consideration, a great 
deal of confusion will ensue. Thns, in an 
industry in which wages doubled from 1914 
to 1920 and in which a wage reduction of 
twenUr-five per cent is now announced, it 
would appear at first blush as though die 
workers were still getting an increase of seven- 
ty-five per cent over the wages of 1914; this, 
however, is not the case, because a wage re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent, based on the 
wage scale of 1920, is equivalent to a reduction 
of fifty per cent on the wage scale of 1914 and 
would mean that one-half of the increase 
which the workers had received has now been 
taken away from them. Unfortunately sta- 
tistics are not yet available to show just how 
far recent wage reductions have ^[one. 

More complete information is, however, 
available as to changes in the cost of living. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, brings the figures for 
thirty-two cities down to December, 1920, and 
indicates a decline in every case. Basing Uie 
percentage of decrease on the high cost of 
living in June, 1920, the declines from that date 
to I>Bcember, 1920, vary from two and one- 
half per cent in Los Angeles to nine and nine- 
tenths per cent in Chicago and ten per cent 
in Portland, Oregon. Where wages arc being 
lowered, the reductions are usually far in ex- 
cess of these declines in the cost of living. 
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s of the productive power of in- 
f- 
at part of the Government's 

labor policy whidi rdated to tfie 
nent of labor unions has been even 

sharply criticised tfian has its 

awards. Emfdojrers have die very 
ite opinion diat the attitude of the 
rnment toward the unions resulted 
nly in the large growdi of union 
lership but also in increasii^ union 
ssiveness and self assertion. This 
nent does not take into account the 
mic strei^th of labor nor that 
ssions were insisted upon f nxn 
as well as from capital. The Gov- 
ent on the one hand prevented die 
>yer from discharging an enqdoyce 
' for union membership, on the 

hand it insbted that labor aban- 
demands for the extension of tfie 
1 shop and union recognition, 
r's waiver was a sacrifice at least 

to that of the employer. 
!iereas in previous wars labor had 
red great hardship by the reduction 
t purchasing power of wages, dur- 
[lis war labor at least hdd its own. 
gh it was accorded greater recog- 
I by the Government, yet taking 
xmsideration all of the facts, it can 
be said that labor was unduly 
ed. Had the Government adopted 
s libend policy it is exteremdy 
tful if labor's co-operation could 
been secured. 

Y Demobilization op War Boards 

iring the post-armistice period, 
tfie extreme emergency was over. 
Government's attitude radically 
ped. War boards of all kinds were 
aded. Forms of compulsion, which 
t midst of the emergency had not 
attempted, were used to prevent 
*s. Instead of planning for the 
ition of the nation from a state of 
o one of peace the difficult adjust- 

V which were necessary were left 
le haphazard and self -regarding 



actions of the business and laboring 
community. The supports which had 
been placed under the industrial struc- 
ture while the dianges due to die war 
were taking place were suddenly with- 
drawn. Bodi emfdoyer and labor, to be 
sure, wdcomcd this withdrawal. But 
the public by its failure to insist on the 
co n ti n u an ce of the war boards dqnrived 
itself of protection against a condition 
of disorganization for which it has had 
to pay the largest part of the bilL 

To many of the workers it seemed 
that during the emergency of war they 
had been, as they expressed it, "jollied 
akmg^ and that with die emergency 
over the Government and the employers 
ddiberately broke their promises. There 
can be no doubt that the men's charges 
were justified in a number of cases. 
This changed attitude was the cause of 
widespread unrest and men insisted on 
strildi^ even though tfieir leaders op- 
posed this action. Scores of unauthor- 
ized strikes occurred, the result of the 
disillusionments that followed the war. 

Among the many hopes raised by the 
war was the hope that never again 
would we go back to the old da3rs of 
unregulated industry. The practicabil- 
ity of arbitration seemed so conclusive- 
ly demonstrated that it was widely be- 
lieved that industry would never again 
exist without adequate provision for the 
avoidance of industrial disputes. But 
this hope proved illusory. 

Nor is it difficult to see why arbitra- 
tion in a great emergency was more 
successful than in normal times. War 
psychology gave to all members of the 
community the impulse to make sacri- 
fices for the common good. Capital 
and labor both consented to waive cer- 
tain controversial demands for which 
representatives of each side fight bitter- 
ly in times of peace. Some of the chief 
sources of present-day conflict were thus 
removed. What remained was the dif- 
ficult, although comparatively simple, 
task of applying the rules that had 
been agreed upon. 
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Arbitration Gives Way To Force 

But the moment the war was over 
each side was eager to reassert the 
rights which it had temporarily waived. 
Labor immediately returned to an ag- 
gressive policy of extending union in- 
fluence, forcing to the front its insist- 
ence that employers deal with tmion 
officials. This was the cause of many 
important strikes, notably the steel 
strike. The demand for the closed shop 
was renewed. The forty-eight-hour 
week, which had almost crystallized into 
a fixed principle of Government boards, 
was no longer satisfactory to workers 
in many trades who demanded the forty- 
four-hour week or a shorter one. 
There was an unwillingness to leave 
the settlement of these questions to the 
decision of adjustment boards. 

The desire once more to resort to 
force rather than to submit to the un- 
certainties of judicial process was not 
confined to the men. The employers 
also had been chafing under the con- 
straint which the power of the Govern- 
ment had placed upon them. They 
wanted to be free to fix wages and to 
control their men. Feeling intensely 
that the spread of unionism was due to 
Government protection, they wanted 
most of all to resume the practice of 
dischaiiging workers for union activity. 
Some corporations seemed, indeed, to 
wdcome strikes as a means of checking 
the spread of unionism. Whatever the 
motive, there can be no doubt that the 
practice of union discrimination was 
resumed and that a determination to 
maintain this practice was one of the 
factors which made impossible the con- 
tinued success of arbitration. 

More important even than war psy- 
chology in forcing the acceptance of de- 
cisions of labor boards had been the in- 
dustrial power of the Government in 
war-time. It became the employers' 
largest customer. It controlled the sup- 
plies of raw materials and of credit; it 
operated the railroads; it had the right 
to commandeer any plant needed for 



war production. In some ocupations it 
became practically the only employer. 
It was thus in a position to force the 
directors of industry if they wished to 
continue in business — and to a lesser 
extent to force the workers — to accept 
its labor policies and to arbitrate labor 
difficulties rather than to fight them oat 

The success of arbitration under these 
conditions made us too sanguine. The 
implications of a continuous use of 
arbitral processes were not generally 
realized. We overlooked the very im- 
portant fact that the submission of in- 
dustrial controversies to judicial settle- 
ment meant the relinquishment of an 
attempt by one or both sides to achieve 
its own way by force ; that it meant the 
substitution of the judgment of At 
arbitrator for the will of the parties to 
the dispute. But the same factors 
which, through the centuries, have kqit 
nations from settling their disputes in 
a peaceful manner are at w6tk to de- 
stroy industrial peace — the unwilling- 
ness of the individual or the group to 
substitute arbitration for force. 

Another difficulty is the absence of 
any agreement upon a set of principlet 
as a basis for die adjustment of dis- 
putes. A code may be improvised in 
an emergency and imposed on each side 
by the power of a Government, but the 
acceptance of Government-made stand- 
ards can be procured only for the period 
of the emergency. Just as soon as it 
has passed, neither side will continue to 
accept compromises. 

Nor has either side faith in the im- 
partiality or the wisdom of the judges 
who must be called upon to decide in- 
dustrial controversies. The questions at 
issue are often of so controversial a 
nature and involve so many technical 
problems of industry that it is almost 
impossible to obtain judges who possess 
the necessary knowledge and impar- 
tiality. 

The greatest obstacle to the continu- 
ous use of arbitration boards lies, per- 
haps, in a weakness inherent in any at- 
tempt to settle disputes by jodicid 
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^. By its Tery nature, arbitration, 
li-l^al procedure, tends to pro- 
fixation, tends to the uniform ap- 
ion of hard and fast rules. A 

of judges will almost inevitably 
precedents for its guidance. Even 
g so short a period as that whidi 
xl from the creation of the 
mal War Labor Board in April, 

to the signing of the armistice, 
ndency toward rigidity was already 
Fest. But progress in industry 
come from continuous growth and 
^. If we are to avoid the danger 
ivolution we must find the means 
:onstant evolution, bringing about 
ications which are neither too 

to be assimilated nor too slow to 
Fective. There is far too wide a 
«nce of opinion on industrial ques- 
— the present structure of society 
far too short of the ideals of every 
ing person — ^to make advisable the 
on of any arbitral machinery which 
dy to impede a continuous process 
lustrial growth. 

. tfiis was not realized at die con- 
m of the war. The extreme need 
>roduction in order to reduce the 
of living made the use of arbitra- 
teem essential. And when, in sfnte 
te war-time success of arbitration, 
men went out on innumerable 
!S in 1919, the general feeling of 
tment was not unnatural. This re- 
lent was very much increased be- 
I many of the strikes were led by 
;;ners and many of them were start- 
idiout die sanction of the national 
rs of organized labor — ^"outlaw," 
>ress seemed to delight in calling 
• 

1 this led, not to an effort to remove 
mate grievances, but to an increase 
le intolerance and the repression 
1 accompanied the war and to the 
iracy of new and quick remedies 
ure difficulties which had been 
nulating since the advent of the 
ry system. Ill-considered laws 

advocated for the suppression of 
om of speech. There has been 



much agitation for the introduction of 
compulsory arbitration, especially in 
connection with public utilities. The 
adoption by Congress of such a plan for 
the railways was prevented by only a 
narrow margin and in many jurisdic- 
tions attempts were made to set up tri- 
bunals similar to the Kansas Industrial 
Court. 

Compulsory Arbitration 

But experience has shown that you 
cannot, for any length of time, suc- 
cessfully deprive workers of the right 
to strike. In England where the heads 
of the unions agreed that there should 
be no strikes for the period of the war, 
the unwillingness of the men to abide 
by this rentmciation led to the assump- 
tion of power by the shop stewards, 
who called the men out on strikes which 
the leaders had promised would not 
take place. In Australia, where com- 
pulsory arbitration has received its most 
extensive trial, the verdict of impartial 
investigators is that the system is not 
the solution of the industrial conflict. 
Men cannot be forced to abide by de» 
cisions which do not appeal to their 
sense of fairness. Dangerous as the 
occurrence of strikes may be, nothing 
seems plainer than that compulsory arbi- 
tration or any attempt to forbid strikes 
by law is certain to fail. 

But it does not therefore follow that 
the Government ought not to use every 
means to facilitate the peaceful adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes. Although 
machinery created by agreement be- 
tween employers' associations and 
strongly organized unions is the best 
means which can today be devised to 
prevent the occurrence of strikes, yet in 
most industries such agreements have 
not been possible. Even where they 
exist, there often comes a time when 
the industry may require outside assist- 
ance to prevent a rupture. To keep 
the peace in such emergencies as well as 
in the vast realm of industry in which 
no such agreements have been made, the 
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creation of adeqtiate arbitral machinery 
seems highly desirable. And the war 
experience has shown, not that it is pos- 
sible to entirely prevent strikes, but that 
the existence of proper facilities for 
arbitration is a tremendous help in ac- 
complishing this task. 

Immigration Threatens Wage 

Standards 

The difficulties of arbitration were 
not the only ones illtmiinated by our 
war experience. At every point it threw 
light upon general industrial problems. 
Immigration, for instance, was shown 
as one of the controlling factors in de- 
termining the conditions of the workers. 
It was the cessation of immigration dur- 
ing the war that more than anything 
else gave labor its economic power. 
From 1914 to the summer of 1920 im- 
migration practically stopped and it has 
been estimated that there are in this 
country one million less workers for 
each year of that period. Before 1914 
our industries could count on the yearly 
arrival of vast hordes of men and 
women accustomed to low standards of 
living, difficult to organize and glad 
to work for the then prevailing wages 
of from fifteen to twenty cents an hour. 
If the large industries of the cotmtry 
continue to have at their disposal an 
unlimited supply of ignorant immi- 
grants, eager to work long hours for 
amounts of pay less than enough prop- 
erly to support American standards of 
life, then the wages of common labor 
will once more decline and the wage 
standards of the entire industrial popu- 
lation will be in danger of debasement. 

One of the disappointments of the 
workers was the small benefit which be- 
cause of the increased cost of living 
they derived from high wages. It is 
partly on this account that the post- 
armistice period witnesses demands on 
a scale heretofore unknown for more 
sweeping changes in our industrial struc- 
ture. Thus, in two of the most power- 
ful labor organizations in the country. 



those of the miners and railroad men, 
demands have been put forward not 
only for government control, but for 
participation therein by the workere. 
In many other trades, this same spirit 
has become increasingly evident, some- 
times taking the form of a desire to 
establish a kind of Guild Socialism. It 
cannot be said to affect the majority of 
American workers. But there can be no 
doubt that the number of men and 
women is daily iiKreasing who desire 
a thoroughgoing change in industry 
rather than merely the betterment which 
would result from an increase in wages, 
or a shortening of hours. And the 
widespread growth of sentiment of dus 
kind is distinctly a result of the war. 

A Viaous Circle 

As the answer of many conservative 
men and women to this war-engendered 
radicalism, there has come the intense 
reaction and repression of the post- 
armistice period. This has been accom- 
panied by a willingness to use violence 
and suppression, to permit our consti- 
tutional liberties to be abased and 
abridged. Intolerance with any differ- 
ences of opinion has frequently sup- 
planted that broad and generous hos- 
pitality to new ideas with whtdi we 
have liked to associate the name of 
America. It is quite probable that this 
willingness to use force and repression 
against an unpopular minority is merdy 
a passing phase. With the return to 
more normal economic conditions, a 
large mass of our people will probaUy 
realize that the best methods of promot- 
ing evolutionary changes are by die ex* 
tension of American civil liberties and 
by efforts to correct abuses rather tfiaii 
to imprison those who point them out 
Reaction breeds radicalism and radical- 
ism in turn makes for reaction. We 
are thus in a vicious circle which consti- 
tutes a real danger. It is to be hoped 
that as the excitement and hysteria tmd 
by the war die down, this vicious circle 
will be broken and we will return to a 
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nind in which the liberty of the 

respected even when it leads 
liflFer radically in his economic 
rni the opinion of the majority, 
tate of industrial unprepared- 
vhich the country found itself 
utbreak of the war was in a 
overcome and on the whole a 
ditable showing made. But the 

of our industrial relations was 
t we might have faced serious 
nces had not the emergency 
temporary truce between capital 
r. It cannot be said that we 
r off today. On the contrary, 
irrences of the post-armistice 
sive tended to increase the bit- 
rith which many of the workers 
Joyers have always r^^rded. 
-r. 

^ the war itself, pr<^^ss was 
vard securing a broader spirit 
iration. But today we are more 
r in need of a better under- 

between employer and em- 
It is imperative that present 
of hostility be replaced by a 
lesire to co-operate. This can- 
t unless the very real improve- 
ich has already been made in 
dons of many wage-earners be 
^tended and unless the work- 
gradually given a substantial 
the control of industry. 
>w far it will be possible to go 
t how quickly are questions 
rhich reasonable men differ, 
needed is a disposition to wel- 
hange and a willingness to help 
about as rapidly as conditions 
There must also come a 
calization that in the struggles 
employer and employee their 

are not equal. The stake, on 
lide, is frequently a little more 
e less money to a group which 
las much. On the other, it is 
y more or less food and shelter 
lan and his family when he has 
^h of either to live. Many em* 
an shut down their plants for 
hout even inconvenience, but to 



the workers enforced idleness means at 
best the exhaustion of hard-earned sav- 
ings ; at worst want and perhaps starva- 
tion. 

The essential need is the development 
by both employer and employee of a 
new conception of efficiency and a new 
ideal of service. The efficiency of the 
worker has been secured largely through 
the fear of losing his job. Society has 
not supplied him with any other motive. 
Without the fear of enforced idleness 
efficiency has slumped and indifference 
has taken its place. Industry, in the 
past, has been conducted by both sides 
without sentiment and to a great extent 
without ideals.* Almost any business 
man will probably say, quite frankly, 
that his object in conducting his busi- 
ness is to make profits and nothing else. 
In the stress of competition and domi- 
nated by his limited conception of busi- 
ness, an employer will not hesitate to 
cut wages and to discontinue the em- 
ployment of his workers irrespective of 
the hardship which such a course may 
entail. The idea of service either to the 
public or to those employed in industry 
is seldom present And the worker, 
who is just about the same sort of 
human as the employer, will give just 
as little return for his wages as he can 
without any belief in the dignity of his 
occupation or any realization of society's 
need that he give the best that is in 
him. 

Indications o? A New Spirit 

Fortunately both employer and em- 
ployee are here and there showing the 
workings of a new spirit. The idea of 
service is beginning to take its place in 
the new conception of industry. Some 
employers are endeavoring to give their 
workers a larger share of control. 
They are groping their way toward 
organization on the basis of co-opera- 
tion and service. Some of the workers 
also see that if they are to share in this 
control they too must develop a new 
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coocqydon of co-operatiTe efficiency. 
Among the churches, as well, there has 
come the desire to translate theology 
and ethics into terms of industrial policy 
an4 practice. A number of our most 
important religious bodies hare given 



utterance to programs for better indus- 
trial relations which show how wid^ 
spread is the conviction that industry 
must be reshaped to conform to our 
traditional ideals of democracy and to 
express our newer ideals of service. 



••TTHE BRASS CHECK" AND SOME OTHER THINGS 

BY ROYAL J. DAVIS* 



^^q^4IE BRA«S CHECK" f is a paper- 
X bound volume of 445 pages by 
Upton Sinclair. It owes its title to the 
bit of metal which, under the system of 
protected vice in New York, is, or at 
least was; a receipt for a payment 
which meant a woman's shame. The 
point of the title is indicated by a sub- 
title, which reads: "A Study of Amer- 
ican Journalism.** On page 42 Mr. 
Siticlair defines his purpose in these 
ypvds: "It is the thesis of this book that 
American newspapers as a whole repre- 
sent private interests and not public 
interests.** But this mild statement 
gi'fes little idea of either the matter or 
tHi manner of the volume. A much 
more accurate expression of the effect 
a< which it obviously aims is made by 
Max Eastman: ''There are few sweep- 
ing statemenCs to which I like to sign 
my name, but one is that American 
iiopular newspapers and magazines are 
false and unreliable to the core. Upton 
Sinclair, in The Brass Check, proves 
this statement*' 

Let us see how he proves it with 
reference to the Associated Press. Mr. 
Sinclair rdates several incidents to show 
that the greatest news-gathering organ- 
ization in the United States systemati- 
cally suppresses news of importance. 
One of the most important of these in- 
cidents has to do with conditions at the 



*The author of this article, Mr. Royal J. 
Davis, i^ an editorial writer on the staff 
of the New York Evening Post, — Emtor. 

iThe Brass Check: A Study of American 
Journalism, Published by Upton B. Sin- 
clair, Pasadena, California. Pp. 445. 



Chicago Stock Yards, conditions which 
Mr. Sinclair had exposed in The Jungle, 
President Roosevelt had sent commis- 
sioners to Chicago. They had made 
their investigation and returned to 
Washington. Their report, says Mr. 
Sinclair on page 41, ''was Imown to be 
in the President's hands, and he had 
summoned the chairmen of die agri- 
cultural committees of the House and 
Senate, and was holding die report as a 
threat over their heads to force them 
to amend the Federal meat inspecdoo 
law. The newspqier reporters all knew 
what was going on, and were crazy for 
news . . . The Associated Press 
was the established channel through 
which the news was supposed to flow; 
and in this crisis the channel proved to 
be a concrete wall." 

Mr. Sinclair, then, must have been 
quite baffled in hb effort to give the 
news-hungry public some idea of what 
was in the mysterious report on condi- 
tions in the Chicago Stodc Yards. Oh, 
no ; not at all. As he explains on page 
42: "It is the thesis of this book diat 
American newspapers as a whole repre- 
sent private interests and not public in- 
terests. But there will be occasions 
upon which exception to this rule is 
made; for in order to be of any use at 
all, the newspapers must have circula- 
tion, and to get circulation they must 
pretend to care about the public. There 
is keen competition among them, and 
once in a while it will happen that a 
'scoop' is too valuable to be thrown 
away. Newspaper men are human, and 
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>t be blamed by their owners if 
and then they yield to the tempta- 
:o publish the news." So Mr. Sin- 
went with his suitcase full of docu- 
5 to — where does the reader sup- 
^ To that citadel of the "capitalist 
," the New York Times. Here is 
happened, in Mr. Sinclair's own 
s (page 42) : 

rrived about ten o'clock at night, hav- 
'asted the day waiting upon the Asso- 
Press. I was recefved by C. V. Van 
managing editor of the Times— 9nd 
before or since have I met such a 
me in a newspaper office. I told 
I had the entire substance of the 
ential report of Roosevelt's investigat- 
ommittee, and they gave me a private 
and two expert stenographers, and I 
1 for a few minutes to one stenographer, 
then for a few minutes to another 
H'apher, and so the story was dashed 
I about an hour. Knowing the Times 
have since come to know it, I have 
wondered if they would have pub- 
this story if they had had twenty- 
hours to think, and to be interviewed 
presentatives of the packers. But they 
have twenty-four hours, they only 
two hours. They were caught in a 
prind of excitement, and at one o'clock 
t morning my story was on the press, 
ying a part of the front page and 
cally all of the second page. 

Mr. Sinclair see what he is doing 
s case by this method of establish- 
t ? In order to prove that the Asso- 
i Press is gtiilty of suppressing 
, he shows how one of its most im- 
int members was so excited by the 
rtunity of printing a big story that 
'got all about its duty to the packers 
not only ran the story but started 

the front page. And so far as we 
from Mr. Sinclair, the Times 
Jly got away with it. If the pack- 
:x>mpelled the Times to publish a 
ction or to fine Mr. Van Anda a 
s salary, Mr. Sinclair has not heard 

lother important incident which Mr. 
air cites to show news suppression 
le Associated Press has to do with 
Colorado coal strike of 1913-14. As 
'final test" of the A. P.. he pre- 



pared a telegram to President Wilson, 
charging the Governor of Colorado with 
"wilfully and deliberately endeavoring 
to deceive you and the public in this 
crisis." This telegram he took to the 
Denver office of the Associated Press. 
It was refused. And so Mr. Sinclair 
was unable to give the public the truth? 
Let him finish the story himself (pages 
167 and 168) : 

I went downstairs to the telegraph office 
and sent a copy of my telegram to President 
Wilson to a selection of newspapers all over 
the country. They were as follows: New 
York Times, World, Herald, Sun and Call; 
Chicago Examiner and Tribune; Phiktdel- 
phia North American and Press; Baltimore 
Sun; Washington Times; Boston Herald and 
Journal; Topeka Journal; Kansas City Star; 
Milwaukee Journal; Atlanta Georgian; New 
Orleans Times-Democrat ; Omaha News; 
Pittsburg Post, . . . Let the reader ob- 
serve that these newspapers are not merely 
radical and progressive ones; they include 
some of the staunchest ''stand-pat*' papers 
in the country, the New York Times and 
Herald, for example. They are all save 
two or three of them Associated Press pa- 
pers. To make the test automatic I sent 
the telegrams "collect." The editors had the 
right to read the message, and if they did 
not want it, to refuse to pay for it, having 
it sent back to me for collection. Out of 
the twenty papers, how many took this step? 
Only five! The other fifteen took the story 
that the Associated Press refused to send out. 
This is a remarkable showing, considering 
the fact that I sent the telegram late in the 
evening, and too late for most of the East- 
ern papers. It should be pointed out that 
a newspaper editor is far less disposed to 
print a despatch which comes from an un- 
authorized person. My charge was a start- 
ling one, and an editor would naturally 
doubt it. He would say, "If it is tnie, why 
doesn't the Associated Press send it?" 

The readers will note again Mr. Sin- 
clair's tribute to the news sense of the 
"capitalist press." In the stockyards 
story, only one newspaper was offered — 
and promptly accepted — ^the opportunity 
of printing something unfavorable ta 
its supposed masters. The strike story 
was offered to twenty newspapers, and 
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fifteen of them absolutely forgot that 
** American newspapers as a whole rep- 
resent private interests and not public 
interests" and printed it. "This is a 
remarkable showing," comments Mr. 
Sinclair, in his enthusiasm pointing out 
various reasons for so terming it But 
the chief reason for calling it a re- 
markable showing he omits. That rea- 
son, to quote from a letter on page 173, 
is "Mr. Sinclair's reputation among 
newspaper men as an insatiable hunter 
of personal publicity." This alone is 
enough to make any editor hesitate to 
use anything he submits without special 
scrutiny. And yet fifteen of the twenty 
newspapers to which he sent his tele- 
gram took it! 

Does this look Hke a "kept press"? 
But these two incidents do more than 
damage Mr. Sinclair's case against 
newspapers individually. They punct- 
ure his charges against the Associated 
Press itself. Is it likely that newspapers 
which again and again by Mr. Sinclair's 
own showing have proved their eager- 
ness for news regardless of whom it 
helped or hurt — ^is it likely that these 
newspapers, which include most of the 
important journals in the country, would 
meekly allow their creation and servant, 
the Associated Press, to go on doling 
out what news it chose and suppressing 
the rest? Anybody who can believe 
that has little knowledge of human 
nature — or of business. The Associated 
Press includes all kinds of newspapers, 
with all kinds of editorial opinions. It 
is much easier to believe that an in- 
dividual newspaper would be so short- 
sighted as to suppress a piece of news 
now and then than to believe that the 
common agency of a thousand newspa- 
pers would be r^ularly permitted to 
indulge in such suppression. This does 
not mean that the Associated Press 
is perfect. The local representative 
of the A. P. sometimes falls down on 
his job. Sometimes he is affected too 
greatly by the prevailing sentiment of 
his locality. Our news of labor condi- 
tions in West Virginia, for instance, has 



been somewhat warped by the personal 
sympathies of the correspondents. The 
Associated Press would do itself and its 
public a distinct service by sending a 
special representative to a district in 
which violence was appearing or in 
which events were occurring that 
aroused strong feeling. 

But the reader will observe that Mr. 
Sinclair is not charging individual cor- 
respondents of the Associated Press 
with occasional suppression of news. 
His charge is that the central organiza- 
tion regularly and systematically sup- 
presses news, and that it does so widi 
the deliberate purpose of deceiving the 
public in the interest of "capitalism." 
His instances of news suppression are 
cited not as exceptional but as tjrpical 
and as signifying a settled policy. An- 
other of these examples is the attitude 
of the Associated Press toward Senator 
La FoUette. "La Follette," asserts Mr. 
Sinclair on page 325, "is a public man 
who has httn almost wiped out by de- 
liberate newspaper boycott." The Wis- 
consin Senator was a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1912. According to Mr. Sin- 
clair, he "was winning, and stood an 
excellent chance to get the nomination." 
At this point the newspapers got in 
their deadly work. Let Mr. Sinclair 
tell the story of the imdoing of La 
Follette : 

He was invited to a dinner of the 
Periodical Publishers' Assodadon in Phila- 
delphia, and at that dinner he told a little 
about the control of newspapers by the 
big advertising agencies — such facts as fill 
Chapter XLVII of this book. After the din- 
ner was over the newspaper men got to- 
gether on the proposition, and decided that 
they would end the career of La Follette 
that night. They cooked up an elaborate 
story, describing how he had raged and 
foamed at the mouth, and rambled on and 
on for hours, until the diners had got 
up and left him orating to the empty 
seats and dinner-plates. It was evident, said 
the story, sympathetically, that La Follette 
was suffering from over-work and ex- 
haustion; his mind was failing, and he 
would be compelled to retire from public 
life. After that, by deliberate arrangement, 
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ashiiigton correspondents rq>orted not 
of anything that La Follette wrote or 
»r a couple of jrearsl 

uld be difEcuIt to pack more mis- 
«ntation, distortion, and falsehood 
Bfteen lines. Would the reader 
:t from Mr. Sinclair's account that 
n named Roosevelt had anything 
with the thwarting of La Follette's 
ion ? As for what happened at the 
r in Philadelphia, it is Mr. Sin- 
who has "cooked up" the fake 

All that need be said on this 
is that it was not the newspapers 
i suppressed Senator La Follette 
a couple of years." It was the 
rs. Does Mr. Sinclair know this 
is he deliberately suppressing the 

Or does he not know it and is 
lilty of using his imagination in a 
that, according to him, renders 
ican newspapers utterly untrust- 
ly? 

much for Mr. Sinclair's indictment 

e Associated Press as the slave of 

talism." The most he has shown 

failure to do its duty upon a few 

ions. These occasions he insists 

calling "tests." His experience in 

er was his "final test" of the 

-suppressing instinct of the A. P. 

ridiculousness of this assertion is 

it. Mr. Sinclair has simply chosen 

he regards as a good example of 

suppression and dubbed it the 

[ test." The danger of this pro- 

'e may be illustrated by asking 

would happen to Mr. Sinclair's 

if the same method were applied 

Suppose we singled out Mr. Sin- 

s story of the La Follette dinner as 

final test" of the accuracy of The 

r Check. What should we be com- 

1 to conclude regarding the trust- 

liness of the volume? 

[fortunately for Mr. Sinclair's repu- 

I with readers who are not already 

B of his propensity to juggle with 

, the story of what took place at 

delphia is not the only false pas- 

in his book. "James Keeley," he 

rks on page 25, "was, and still is 



the beau idial of American newspaper 
men," This may go down with the 
non-newspaper public, most of which 
will be apt to inquire, "Who is James 
Keeley?" It would not be true, but it 
would be much more nearly true, to 
assert that William Randolph Hearst 
was and still is the beau idial of Amer- 
ican newspaper men. The plain impli- 
cation of Mr. Sinclair's statement is 
that Mr. Keeley is regarded with ad- 
miration by most American newspaper 
men. Or would the innocent Mr. Sin- 
clair plead that when he wrote "Amer- 
ican newspaper men" he meant "some 
American newspaper men"? 

In his accotmt of his favorable recep- 
tion by the New York Times when he 
went to it with his story of conditions 
in the Chicago Stock Yards, Mr. Sin- 
clair evidently felt the embarrassment of 
reconciling his general indictment of 
newspapers with this interesting inci- 
dent. His explanation was that the 
Times had only two hours in which to 
think. If this ingenious hypothesis sat- 
isfies the reader, he is easily satisfied. 
Mr. Sinclair has a partial return of 
this embarrassment on page 248. The 
New York Evening Post, he observes, 
"was hardly to be classified as 'radical.* 
But during the war it became treason- 
able to the gigantic trading corporation 
which calls itself the British Govern- 
ment; it persisted in this stubborn 
course, even when it knew that J. P. 
Morgan and Company were selling bil- 
lions of British bonds, and handling all 
the purchases of the British Govern- 
ment in America. When the Bolsheviki 
gave out the secret treaties of the Allies, 
the Evening Post was the one non- 
Socialist newspa|>er in America which 
published them in full." For these 
amazing indi3cretions Mr. Sinclair at- 
tempts no explanation. But in the end 
"it was evident that something must be 
done, and done quickly, about the 
Evening Post. The paper was in 
financial difficulties, because of the con- 
stantly increasing cost of material and 
wages. Its owner gave an option to his 
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associates, with the pledge on their part 
that they would not take the paper to 
'Wall Street'; then, three weeks later, 
the paper was sold to Thomas W. La- 
mont, of the firm of J. P. Morgan and 
Company; the owner being kept in 
ignorance of the name of the pur- 
chaser." Mr. Sinclair's explanation of 
the sale of the Evening Post is char- 
acteristic — and false. No such pledge as 
he mentions was given, and the owner 
was not kept in ignorance of the name 
of the purchaser. 

No one who has read The Brass 
Check from the banning will be sur- 
prised at these lapses on the part of 
Mr. Sinclair. He reveals his indiffer- 
ence to the truth in his second chapter. 
There he tells the story of his dis- 
illusionment. He had written a novel, 
and in consequence had succeeded in 
getting himself interviewed by two 
metropolitan newspapers, the New 
York Times and American. But **he 
was existing by hackwork . . . He 
was having jokes and plots of stories 
stolen; he was having agreements 
broken and promises repudiated ; he was 
trying to write worthwhile material, 
and being told that it would not sell; 
he was trying to become a book- 
reviewer, and finding that the only way 
to succeed was to be a cheat." So, 
finally, "fleeing to the wilderness for a 
third summer, he put his experience 
into The Journal of Arthur Stirling, the 
story of a yoimg poet who is driven 
to suicide by neglect and despair. The 
book was given to the world as a gen- 
uine document ... Its genuineness 
was accepted almost everywhere, and the 
author sat behind the scenes, feeling 
quite devilish. When the secret came 
out, some critics were cross, and one 
or two of them have not yet forgiven 
the writer. The New York Evening 
Pos* is accustomed to mention the 
matter every once in a while, declaring 
that the person who played that trick 
can r ever receive anyone's confidence." 
Comment seems superfluous. 

But we are not yet through with 



Mr. Sinclair. What if it concerned a 
newspaper he would doubtless describe 
as the "final test" of credibility oc- 
curred in reference to himself in the 
recent national election. The story is 
told in full by W. J. Ghent in the 
Weekly Review for December 8, 1920. 
It may be abbreviated as follows: 

In the recent election Mr. Sinclair wis 
the Socialist candidate for Congress in the 
Tenth California District, which includes 
the western three-quarters of the dty of 
Los Angeles and a small bit of territory 
still further west Why he chose this dis- 
trict (in which he is not a resident) is 
not known, but the language of the in- 
nouncement of his candidacy indicated a be- 
lief on his part that he could easily be 
elected. Funds were solicited through tiie 
Appeal to Reason and otherwise, and the 
statement was repeatedly made in his cam- 
paign literature" that if he were ampfy 
supported by contributioos he would carry 
the district 

A grave obstacle had to be faced from 
the beginning of hit campaign. The news- 
papers, he charged, were so hostile to his 
candidacy that they refused to give him 
mention ... In due time came the dec- 
tion. But here again, in the days immediate- 
ly following, the newspapers showed their 
bitter hostility. In order to avoid the use 
of his name they refused to print the re- 
turns from the Tenth District. This charge 
he wrote or telegraphed to various Journals, 
including the Appeal to Reason and the New 
York CaV. It has been taken up and re- 
produced by other journals. In an editorial 
paragraph in the Nation for November 17 
(p. 546) it appears as follows: 

"It is a curious commentary upon Amer- 
ican journalism that the five Los Angeles 
newspapers omitted all returns from the 
Tenth Congressional district on the morning 
after election in order to avoid mention of 
Upton Sinclair's run." 

As in the case of most of Mr. Sinclair's 
assertions (and of other persons' assertions 
based on Mr. Sinclair's authority) a brief 
examination of the records will prove il- 
luminating. The phrase "on the morning 
after election" in the foregoing excerpt 
might suggest that all the five daily news- 
papers in Los Angeles are morning issues. 
There are« in fact, two morning newspapers 
— the Examiner and the Times. I have no 
copies of the Examiner at hand, but I have 
a post-election file of the Times. ... In 
the Times of November 3rd (the morning 
after election), in the first column of the 
first page, under the two-column heading. 
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this lofty profession and the facts, 
what by his own admission becomes 
of Upton Sinclair's honor as a man and 
his reputation as a writer? 

All that he has done is to muckrake 
the American press. It would be easily 
possible to do a similar job for the 
church, the school, or any other human 
institution. Mr. Sinclair's distinction 
lies in the coincidence that he himself 
is an exemplification of the vices that 
he charges upon the newspapers. He 
revels in sensationalism; he suppresses 
part of the story; he states what is not 
true. Most of the time he wears the 
mask of the lover of truth, but at one 
point he is cynical enough to take it 
off. On page 255, after relating a 
typical instance of Hearst deception, he 
writes: "But did that bit of knavery 
keep me from buying the Hearst news- 
papers forever after? It did not. I am 
an American, and can no more resist 
sensational headlines printed in a news- 
paper than a donkey can resist a field 
of fat clover. So I still take a Hearst 
newspaper." This from the champion 
of Truth who is so sick of the hypocrisy 
and lying of the newspapers that he 



has had to write a book about it! 

On the first page of his "Introduc- 
tory" Mr. Sinclair affirms: "So now, 
taking the witness-stand in the case of 
the American public versus JoumaUsm, 
I tell what I have personally seen and 
experienced. I take the oath of a wit- 
ness: the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help me God. 
After this pledge, earnestly given and 
earnestly meant, the reader must either 
believe me, or he must exclude me from 
the company of civilized men/' Unfor- 
tunately for himself this statement of 
Mr. Sinclair's is correct. The alter- 
natives he names are the only possible 
conclusions. 

Is American journalism, then, grnlt- 
less of the charges which Mr. Sinclair 
brings against it? Of the leading 
charge, that of wholesale and systematic 
"doctoring" of the news, yes. The 
faults of American newspapers are not 
hidden. They are displayed where all 
the world can see them. But it is evi- 
dent that in view of his own record no 
allegation regarding newspapers can be 
accepted upon the unsupported state- 
ment of Upton Sinclair. 



THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW OF ETHICS* 



BY CURTIS W. REESE 



■p^THICAL implications of democracy 
-"are in sharp contrast with the old 
idea of ethics. 

Autocratic ethics is founded on an ar- 
bitrary will superior to the world order; 
it severs action from natural inclination 
and gives it an unnatural character. Au- 
tocratic ethics links a man's destiny with 
his relation to "The Good" abstractly 
considered, his relation to "goods" ac- 
tually experienced being a secondary 
matter. 

With the democratic tendency in 
thought came the conception of morality 

♦The author of this article, the Reverend 
Curtis W. Reese, of Chicago, is Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference.— Editoe. 



as proceeding from man's own reasonable 
nature. Duty and Conscience came into 
prominence. But as the democratic 
movement gained headway, it declared 
that morality enjoys valuable motives 
derived from the world of hard facts, 
from work, from society and from the 
immediate relations of man to man. This 
gives to ethics a warmth and a life that 
the old view did not possess. A philoso- 
pher cannot come in contact with the 
democratic movement and remain cold 
and formal and abstract in his thinking. 
Ethics has shifted from the absolute 
and abstract to the finite and actual, from 
autocracy to democracy. 
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locratic ethics is not an isolated 
t searching for an absolute stand- 
l right and wrong, but an intelli- 
nobilization by human beings of 
aedicine, education, economics, all 
ilitical and social sciences, and all 
and instrumentalities known to 
for the promotion of the common 

locracy has no set of abstractions 
e of and foreign to the life process 
g as standards and criterions of 
values. The enhancement of life 
locracy's ethical criterion. 

are to be loyal to our ideas of 
uid wrong, to our ideas of value, 
. order to measure up to an ulti- 
standard, but in order to promote 
\ welfare, i. e. in order to make 
nd girls and men and women hap- 
ad more able to contribute to the 
nious ordering and happy living 

world. 

he old view of life religion was 

ird action and ethics was manward 

But now Godward action is 

in manward action. "He that 

not his brother whcMn he hath 
ow can he love God whom he hath 
sn?" 
\red in this way ethics stirs its dry 

takes on flesh, blood courses 
h its veins; it becomes a thing of 
uman concern. 

emocracy Law is no longer mouldy 
s, precedents regularly followed, 
es sanctioned by usage, but a 
g moral force related to the com- 
welfare. Medicine, education and 
lies are mobilized. All the 
s fall in line ; so with all the values 
istnimentalities known to man. 
army with banners" is the new 
tion of ethical values. 
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ocratic ethics is in the realm of 

experimental. At no stage of de- 

ent does democracy lay claim to 

Statements of faith are tenta- 



tive. Programs are subject to change. 
Experiment is the watchword. New 
days bring new light 

New occasions teadi new dnties. 
Time makes ancient good oncoatfa; 
They must upward still, and coward. 
Who woold keep abreast of truth 

We pass laws, and try them in opera- 
tion ; and sometimes we repeal them. We 
go from one school of thought to an- 
other. We test one economic scheme 
after another. And all the while we are 
trying to promote the welfare of man. 
We are not htmting for a complete and 
ultimate code of moral principles. We 
are not expecting to find such a code. 
Hammurabi's code had its day and 
passed. So did the law, of Moses. So 
with many similar experiments. No 
doubt each was valuable in its day. Each 
contributed to the world something of 
more or less lasting value. Morality, 
like the world, has a history. In 
the light of the best we know we have 
gathered materials frcHn the whole his- 
tory of mankind and have builded our 
moral structures. 



in 



In the democratic view of ethics, au- 
thority aims to make itself unnecessary. 
Authority in itself has no moral signifi- 
cance. Unless authority produces in- 
dividual freedom it is valueless, except as 
a police measure. 

I am not speaking against authority 
as a police measure; such authority I 
regard as still necessary and socially val- 
uable. But if authority does not tend, 
by producing free individuals, towards 
its own elimination, it has no more moral 
significance than a fence around a zoo. 

In democracy, the whole aim of au- 
thority other than its police features — 
in the home, in dealing with the child, 
in the school in dealing with the pupils, 
in the state in dealing with the citizens — 
should be to make itself unnecessary. 

Democracy regards authority as a 
good only if it be a means to self-direc- 
tion. 
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prexDc AmocraL'' The K.?^i life brp% 
with frrrd'j-m to cko^yse c^ mc: ::* .-i..^^J:r 
a lime cr action; and »? 0i>?r-dL.' si7m£- 

• mm 

coHce c^K be attached :o any acTi:m m 
ike absence of this freedom. 

The mere desire to follow a certain line 
of action does not involve moral culp- 
ability. Presupposing freedooL. then 
moral culpability inheres in an action 
only in virtue of the intention with 
which we actually do it, L e. with knowl- 
edge of its significance, not in virtue of 
the desire to do it Otherwise we may 
always say as Jesus did of his execution- 
ers, "They know not what they do/' 
To know what one does, to be morally 



It s flBoesaiy not only to 
Ttsm line of action, but to 
dr sr- witL the knowledge that it is good 
or iaad. and to iolknr it so far as one 
knrmET i: id he good, or in spite of the 
r: tha: onr knows 21 to be bad. Wkie 
bBs:s rf a mu^td life is democratic 
PNL. cj rnrmer stome is knowledge. 
Bn: n: ^ir democxacdc view of life knowi- 
ng? a: lies i^ ank a ppr oiLiniatr and ten- 
aciTve. Let us face tbe facts. We can- 
nic a}icx5? know exactly what is right 
anc wrong. So caBed ^'principles'' 
zran^T witii rhangig times — to sxj 
snmzn^ of poficies. Edxics, like life, b 
3C a saor of ftxx. /• tmoral conduct we 
'/>db TMtimi omly vAra a free man 
im karmumy with his 



of morality 
3«ssKB2sniiiirT rests beavily tqmo the ta- 

skemid aim to ed%- 

seiz ti> ike poimi of freedom, i e, 
^r zitt proai where Us mnli muiy freely 
swrr: mis aciiim Ummrd ends designated 
H zke mmHastd jmd^tmemts of a free 
memi ami the wmseifuk aimu of a noble 
srmtH This lespODsibtfity is a nx>s: im- 
p ivzksa naner. As laog as action is 
Actaicd by xmpolse, or passion, or pre- 
;T>£ice. ibe world will suffer recurring 
caiiastropbes. I wish I could burn this 
idea icio ibe sool of every one. Oh, the 

ibc world has suffered from 
IS action! How long shall we 
trust to impulse and chance and refuse 
the domicioa of brain and soul ! 

Let not CHie passing moment register 
us as slaves or mere machines ! Let us 
have faith in intelligence based on ex* 
perience, which distinguishes us from the 
beasts that roam the forests, and see 
that it has free rig^t of way in our lives! 
Let us bring the best we are and have 
into the universal struggle for democratic 
and responsible living! 



OUR MORAL IGNORANCE 

BY ALFRED W. hdARTIN 



iEN Matthew Arnold declared 

that we all know what the right 
\ sole difficulty is to do the right 
low, he uttered one of those com- 
aces of modem thought against 

we need to be constantly on our 
For not only is the state- 
imperfect, but the very opposite 
grim truth that so often confronts 
liink of the parents who are daily 

astray in the moral discipline of 
children not because of any want 
isecration, but because they are in 
»rk as to the right way to train 
ill and the affections, 
nk of our government with its 
xing problem of how to deal with 
)olies, mergers, trusts. An eco- 
problem, indeed, but bristling 
noral implications. To what ex- 
hould the State exercise a moral 
on in dealing with these issues? 
f it fail to act as moral function- 
an it settle the issues aright? 
ok, again of die League of Na- 
conf routed with representatives of 
s great and small, clamoring for 
moval of accumulated wrongs that 
ankle in the hearts of each peo- 
the wrong conunitted against 
t in 1871, the wrong done to 
1, to Lithuania and Esthonia; to 
ws, again and again in the course 

centuries since Bible-times, 
v are tfie conflicting claims of 
peoples to be justly adjudicated? 

only difficulty that of doing what 
It, or is there also a prior diffi- 
of knowing just where the right 

n to Palestine and the Zionist 
m, — ^the reconstruction of the 
1 state. Leading rabbis at home 
3road favor the project, but there 
presentatives of the laity, no less 
tent to deal with the problem, who 
t against the project, and on the 
1 that the majority of the in- 



habitants of Palestine are not Jews but 
Mohammedans and hence ought not to 
be subjected to the rule of a minority 
that is Jewish. Who are right; the 
rabbis or these laymen? 

Or turn, if you will, to the scramble 
of western manufacturers for markets 
in the Orient. Do we know what the 
right is in dealing with this problem? 
Is our only difficulty doing Uie right 
we know? On the contrary our prime 
difficulty is to determine the right itself. 
Practically all discussion of the issue 
has centred upon the "open door" pol- 
icy. Attention has been fixed exclusive- 
ly on the merchants seeking to enter the 
domain where their goods can be sold 
and all the while we have been blind to 
the rights of the inmates. We are only 
beginning to see where the right lies, 
only beginning to see that the real prob- 
lem is how to secure for our Western 
merchants markets and materials in 
Asia and Africa without doing violence 
to the rights of the backward peoples. 

We have yet to work out an etfiical 
code of international relations accord- 
ing to which die right of- the weak to 
be protected against the aggression of 
the strong shall be set down as a f tmda- 
mental right of htunan nature, — as the 
Monroe doctrine brought up to date. 

For that doctrine, like every other, is 
liable to become a fetish or a dogma if 
it does not find restatement for every 
growing age. Nearly a century ago, 
when President Monroe issued his mani- 
festo, three nations (Russia, Prussia 
and Austria) whose territory covered 
more than half of Europe had formed 
a "Holy Alliance" aiming at the sup- 
pression of republicanism and the tri- 
umph of absolute monarchism. At that 
time the American continent was the 
hope of republicanism. Then it was 
that Monroe declared the two contin- 
ents of America no longer open to 
colonization by European powers and 
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that any European attempt to interfere 
with or disestablish any government on 
these continents would be resented by 
the United States. A magnificent 
ethical proclamation it was, a timely 
challenge, now waiting for international 
restatement to the end that nowhere on 
this earth shall a people, however in- 
competent to defend its rights, be in- 
timidated by power of arms, or be dis- 
possessed of its lands or its liberties by 



the arrogance of a stronger people. 

Let these illustrations serve to show 
that morality is in truth often a proUem 
with us, that there exist many grave is- 
sues, personal, national and interna- 
tional, on which we have as yet no 
clear and accepted idea of what is right, 
no established convictions on which the 
conscience of civilized peoples is agreed. 
And how shall people ocf right if they 
know not what is right? 



THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT 
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'The Revival of Anti-I 

Dr. Felix Adler's recent address on the 
above subject has been issued in pamphlet 
form and mailed to subscribers as a sup- 
plement to the January Standard. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained for ten 
cents from any of the Ethical Societies, 
or from the American Ethical Union, 2 
West Sixty-Fourth Street, New York City. 

The address by Dr. Adlcr on "Private 
Property Versus Communism/' which ap- 
pears in this issue of The Standard, to- 
gether with those previously published, 
deahng with "Bolshevic Russia" and with 
"Class War or Class Co-operation." arc 
to be republished shortly in a single 
pamphlet— one of the series dealing with 
"Questions of the Day." Readers and 
subscribers are asked to aid in securing 
the widest possible distribution of these 
thought-provoking discussions of impor- 
tant problems. 

Participate in "National CoUection" 

In a three-weeks' campaign in January, 
among the members and friends of the 
New York Society, the Junior Group, as 
The Standard goes to press, had raised over 
thirteen thousand dollars for the suffering 
children of Central and Eastern Europe, to 
be expended under the auspices of the 
European Relief Council of which Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover is Chairman. Funds arc still 
being received and checks may be sent to the 
Ethical Culture Society Children's Relief 
Fund, 2 West Sixty-fourth Street. 

''Yamiarka'* Conducted by Students. 

Meanwhile the Student Council of the 
Ethical Culture High School is planning 
to conduct a Yormarka~-i, e.. a Russian 
fair— from February 4th to 6th, to raise 
funds for the relief of the destitute in 
Austria, Russia and China, in accordance 
with a program of fdving adopted last fall. 



and emphasized at the Christmas Festival 
This undertaking is to be more than a 
means of raising money, important as that 
is, for it is also to be something of 
an educational experiment. Classes will 
be suspended during the period and each 
pupil, under the direction of the student 
committee, will be assigned a definite pro- 
gram of work in connection with the fair. 
It is believed that the undertaking will 
give to those whose forte is not academic 
work a needed opportunity to exercise 
their talents along other lines. 

The students will erect a huge central 
booth, in Russian style, where articles 
which they themselves have made will be 
sold. Other features will be an inn, where 
tea and cakes may be procured, and var- 
ious sideshows, involving among other 
features a dancing entertainment by the 
Normal Department, the "continnous" pro- 
duction of two children's plays, and the 
singing of appropriate songs by the glee 
club. A caravan of merchants and fakirs, 
with donkeys and camels, will help to 
provide the requisite OrienUl setting. 

The final event will be a Russian con- 
cert in the Society auditorium on the 
afternoon of Sunday, February 6th, with 
Toscha Seidel, whose brother is a stu- 
dent in the School, and two other Russian 
artists on the program. 

''What Manner of Man it 'The Negro' *"? 

This is a question which Miss Bessie W. 
Stillman of the Ethical School undertakes 
to answer in an interesting article in the 
January issue of The World Tomorrow. 
Miss Stillman contends that there are "all 
sorts and conditions" of negroes, just as 
there are of white men, and on the basis 
of a study which she made during a so- 
journ of several months in the South, en- 
deavors to tell something of the living 
conditions among educated and refined 
negroes, and of the handicaps against 
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ey have to contend in struggling 

their lot. Quoting Dr. Franz 
tatement that "an unbiased esti- 

the anthropological evidence so 
ght forward does not permit U3 
enance the belief in racial infer- 
lich would unfit an individual of 
y race to take his part in modern 
m," Miss Stillman concludes that 
e nothing to fear in establishing 

of real fellowship with our ne- 
ibors. Indeed, unless we do hold 
hand in fellowship, America may 
itter sorrow the truth of William 

words, 'Forsooth, brethren, fel- 
ls heaven and lack of fellowship is 
owship is life and lack of fellow- 
cath.' " 

and Home^ 

ixt number of the magazine pub- 
r die Parents and Teachers As- 
, which is to appear in February, 

with "The Value of Assemblies 
:hool Curriculum." Accounts will 
of the various types of assembly, 
rimary, middle and high schools; 
ne or two plays which have been 
I in the Ethical School. 
: the month of February, Miss 
L Boice will give a course of three 
on "Nature Study in the City and 
duntry"; and in March Dr. Henry 

will deliver three lectures on 
lild in the Modern Novel." The 
course, given by Dr. John L. El- 

"Modern Problems* in the Life 
hild," was attended by some two 
members and friends of the As- 
. The consensus of opinion was 

Elliott had given his hearers 
nd valuable assistance in dealing 
problems which he discussed, viz., 
I in the home and in the school, 
ce of a lifework, and citizenship 
rorld. 

I ''Ethical Philosophy** 

lally helpful series of ten lectures, 
irith Dr. Adler's latest book, was 
y Dr. Elliott in January, under 
ices of the Women's Conference, 
of fifty has registered for the 
Rrhich is to continue until the 
f March. The lectures are given 
:8sive Friday mornings at eleven 
and are followed by discussion. 

onal ''At Homes** 

g members of the foreign groups 
York City and representative na- 
ericans will be invited to attend 
of Sunday afternoon social gath- 



erings in the New York Society building, 
beginning on January 30th and continuing 
through the winter and spring months. 
These "at homes" are to be held under 
the auspices of "The International Club of 
the City of New York," which was es- 
tablished in January by the Women's Or- 
ganizations of the Ethical Society, and 
has appointed Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
as its Director. 

Tentative plans provide that the club 
shall carry out a special form of Amer- 
icanization, through the social afHliation of 
leading men and women in each racial and 
national group, with a proportionate num- 
ber of men and women of native stock of 
long residence in this country. This union 
of leaders in many social groups is to 
seek to achieve a mutual understanding, 
to work for a better city, and also to join, 
in co-operation with other agencies, in 
practical work for the improvement of the 
conditions in any immigrant group. 

New Child Study Publications 

The Federation for Child Study has just 
issued a special edition of Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg's Sons and Daughters, which is 
to be reviewed in a later number of The 
Standard. This book is a study of the 
nature of the child in the light of modern 
theories of instincts and habits. It pre- 
sents a series of brief discussions dealing 
with the concrete problems which arise in 
the years from infancy to adolescence. 

A second publication is "A Selected List 
of Books for Children," prepared by the 
Committee on Children's Literature, which 
during the twelve years of its work has 
examined some three thousand volumes 
and aims to present a fairly representative 
list to serve as a helpful guide in the 
selection of recent books for young folks. 
The books are classified according to age 
and sex, and there is a brief description 
with each title. Copies of the list may be 
procured by sending forty-five cents to the 
Federation For Child Study, 2 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 

The World's Great ReUgions** 

On Sunday evenings throughout January 
and February, Mr. Alfred W. Martin is 
giving a series of lectures on the distinc- 
tive messages of the world's great re- 
ligions. The four religions to be consid- 
ered in February are: Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, and "The Re- 
ligion of the Future." Each address is 
preceded by an organ recital, at 7.40, vocal 
music, and readings from the bibles of 
the great religions; and is followed by 
questions and answers. 
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-A New Yctf Joir 

The editor of these news columns is 
frequently tempted to nrnke heavy drafts 
on the pointed ''pastoral letters" of the 
Leader of the St. Lonis Society, and re- 
gardless of the limitations of space, now 
transmits to those in other localities a 
portion ol the "New Year Jolt" which was 
administered to friends in the Western 
city by Mr. Chubb. 

"It has come over me," he writes in the 
Ufakly ButUHn of the Society, "that I 
have a definite duty towards you at this 
season which I can best discharge here. 
It is to give you a jolt — a New Year jolt 
Needing one myself, I know that, as my 
friend the philosopher puts it, "by parity 
of reasoning" you do too. Let us take a 
jolt together. • • • 

"• • • all of you, old and young, how 
are you going to work together in this 
New Year to renew the spirit of eager 
and sincere life, of deep and true living, 
in yourselves and in this city and country 
of ours? Consider the condition of things; 
dare to face the facts,~the crime, the 
cheapness of human life, the flaunting dis- 
play of furs and feathers and flesh, the 
humbuggery and untruthfulness of our 
commercialiied press (caught red-handed 
again and again of late) which is a bel- 
lowing nuisance of advertising, and then 
the distressing vulgarity and levity in 
manners and amusements, in dress and de- 
portment, and lastly, for I must add this, 
in sex morale. Remember, I am speaking 
of things in general, in this country, aye, 
\m this at present mad world. In that 
phrase is the one mitigating fact: the 
whole world is in the grip of an epidemic 
of spiritual malaria following the war, 
which, itself was, we now see, a hideous 
madness and disease. • • • 

"♦ • • if I dare to have the courage 
which my position as 'Leader' should 
warrant, I shall not stop short of express- 
ing my deepest and most haunting convic- 
tion, which is, that our trouble is lack of 
a vitalizing religion, the religious spirit, 
religious courage, the kind of thing the 
old Pilgrims, whom we are commemorating 
had. They were one-eyed intellectually, 
but they were mighty in courage and in 
heroic disdain of what we call 'success.' 

"So that, after all, the new life to which 
the New Year calls us, is a re-newal of 
the old and eternal life of the spirit No 
easy life, but the only one worth living. 
A people 'on the make' cannot be spirit- 
ually free and wholesome; its home will 
be wanting in spiritual ozone, in spiritual 
adventurousness and audacity, in spiritual 
joy. in big-hearted spiritual fellowship. 



"Mammonism is the disease that is eat- 
ing at our hearts. Use what phrase yo« 
will, 'greed,' 'the lust of the flesh.' 'the de- 
ceitfulness of riches,' 'taking too much 
thought for the morrow,' 'getting and 
spending,' Mammonism will make of any 
people a people only half alive, a people 
lukewarm in righteous indignation against 
evil, against political and civic corruption, 
profiteering and grafting and sharp- prac- 
tice; a panicky people who dare to try 
to stifle the voice of truth and righteous- 
ness and idealism in our midst. For all of 
which assertions, many and many a chap- 
ter and verse out of the Book of Current 
Events may be cited in evidence. But I 
spare you." 

•The Outline of Hi«toiy 

On Sunday mornings in January, Mr. 
Chubb gave a series of addresses based 
on Mr. H. G. Wells's latest book, announc- 
ing as the subject of the course: "Our 
Human Pilgrimage: Whence? and Whith- 
er?" and supplying the members of the 
Soc^ty with a syllabus designed to help 
them And their way more readily through 
the pages of Mr. Wells's two volumes. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt is to ad- 
dress the Society on January 30th and 
again on February 6thy spending the in- 
tervening week in St Louis and meetittg 
with various groups. Mr. Chubb will make 
his annual visit to the Eastern Sodettes in 
February. 

Send Candy Fund to Vienna 

The significant feature of the Christmai 
celebration in St. Louis was the decision 
of the children of the Sunday Aasembly 
to forego the pleasure of receiving the 
usual gift of candy, and, instead, to send 
the money designed for that purpose to 
Dr. John L. Elliott, with the request that 
it be forwarded to the unfortunate chil- 
dren in Vienna, about whom he had toM 
the members of the Assembly on a recent 
visit. The proposal was made by the 
Chairman of the Students' Council, and a 
substantial additional sum was collected 
by the children and sent with the candy- 
fund to Dr. Elliott. 

The toy-workers of the Society made 
seventy toys which they presented to the 
President of the Tuberculosis Society who 
then sent them into the "backwoods of 
the Ozarks" where such things are almost 
unknown. An instructor, who went with 
the toys, brought joy into the hearts of 
many children by teaching them to make 
similar playthings out of materials near at 
hand which are usually discarded. 
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Leaders to Visit Chicago 

'idges will make his annual Eastern 
mg February and part of March. 
his absence, the Chicago platform 
occupied by Dr. Elliott, Dr. Neu- 
rofessor Schmidt, and others. The 

night class which is studying 
sm and Religious Experience" has 

its sessions following the holiday 
ind is continuing to enjoy a large 
ice. The Women's Union of the 
recently held a successful bazaar 
etted more than six hundred dol- 
philanthropic purposes. 

cars After tiie Armistice'' 

[enry Neumann's address on the 
ubject, deliyered in the Academy 
c on November 7th, has recently 
iblished by the Brookljm Ethical 

176 South Oxford Street, and will 
on receipt of ten cents, 
ipeakers at the Sunday morning 
I in the Academy of Music dur- 

month of February will be: 6th, 
mann, ''Our Help in Days of De- 
"; 13th, Mr. Chubb, ''Our Godless 
'; 20th, Mr. Bridges (subject to be 
ed later); 27th, Mr. James Wei- 
insoo, ''America's Policy Toward 
Baker Neighbors.** 



Life" 

leorge E. O'Dell is now gtring in 
^pids a series of Thursday after- 
ilks on "Literature and Life** to 
he members of the Teachers' Club 
en especially invited; also a series 
public lectures under the auspices 
West Side Udies' Literary Club. 
March, Mr. O'Dell will be in New 
Jid will deliver a number of ad- 
there and in neighboring cities. 

DiefaB Poerster 

can friends have been saddened by a 
ispatch of January 19th, reporting the 
Dr. Wilhelm Foerster, the first Presi- 
the Berlin Ethical Society and Pro- 
f Astronomy in the University there. 
I»e recalled that Dr. John L Elliott, 
ted Professor Foerster at his home in 
test summer, told in the October 
D of the sterling qualities and of the 
I useful life of this pioneer leader in 
nan Ethical Movement In a later 
BK Stamdabd expects to present a 
f Professor Foerster's life. 

iHwmoDM and the Oovemment 
■ent speakers led the discussion as to 
le Professions Can be of Greatest Ser- 
S ^f CiMcn t** at an important dinner- 



meeting of the Boston Society, attended by 100 
perfons. at the Westminster Hotel, oo January 
19th. The opening address was g:iven by Mr. 
Robert D. Rohn, Chairman of the American 
Ethical Union, who was followed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Healy of the Judge Baker Foundation, 
Mr. David H. Ellis, an attorney, and others. 
Mr. Daniel G. Crandoo, President of the So- 
ciety, presided. 

Philadrlphia Society Thrives 

The report of the Treasurer at the thirty- 
sixth annual business meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Society on January 18di showed that, 
althous^ expenses had increased by $2700, the 
year dosed without a deficit The attenduice 
at the Sunday meetings contin u es to be large, 
and is more than twice the total membership 
of the Society. Among the activities are the 
Women's and Men's Clubs; a Jimior Ethics 
Group for the study of material dealing with 
the moral instruction of the young; a newly- 
formed Chorus organization; an International 
Group ; the young people's society (Group 76), 
which win present two ooe-act plays in New 
Century Hall, in February, for the benefit of 
Southwark Neighborhood House ; and a wcdi- 
ly class which Professor James H. Leuba has 
just organized for the study and discussion of 
Dr. Adler's Btkicai PhUosophy of Life. 

Corresponding Secretaries Abroad 

Friends and members of the Ethical So- 
cieties who were fortimate enough to meet die 
two European leaders— Mr. H. Sndl, of Eng- 
land, and Dr. Jean Wagner, of Switzerland— 
during their recent visit to this cotmtry, wifl 
be pleased to know that both men have been 
appointed Corresponding Secretaries of tibe 
American Ethical Union, and will thus main* 
tain a close relationship with the Societies on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The new arrangement involves many ad- 
vantages for all concerned. Messrs. Snell and 
Wagner, through correspondence with the 
American Societies and thrir Leaders, and 
through the publication of articles in Tbk 
Standabd, will contribute to a better under- 
standing here of European problems, both 
within and without the Ethical Movement. 
They will also be in a position to spread 
knowledge of the American Societies, their 
aims, principles and activities, abroad. Both 
men heretofore have been obliged lo give 
much of their time to other undertakings, hot 
will now be freer to devote themselves to the 
cause to which they are so thoroughly com- 
mitted. And by virtue of these increased ef- 
forts, it is expected that the work ol Ibc 
Movement will be strengthened, not mit$ li 
Britain and in Switzerland, but oftr m 
wider area. 



PRIVATE PROPERTY VERSUS COMMUNISM* 



BY FELIX ADLER 



**T>RIVATE Property Versus Com- 
A munism" is my subject Com- 
munism is of various kinds. There is 
what may be styled the "white" com- 
munism. Every monastery shelters in 
its secluded walls a communistic society. 
The monk, on entering his order, takes 
the three vows of Chastity, Poverty and 
Obedience, and in pursuance thereof 
surrenders his private property. The 
early Christian community was com- 
munistic. The ruling class in Plato's 
ideal republic were expected to for^o 
private possessions. There have also 
been numerous communistic societies in 
the United States of which one can 
read a fascinating account in Nord- 
hoff*s history. White communism is 
voluntary. The motive prevailing in 
the monastic orders is disciplinary, the 
renunciation of earthly goods being 
designed to turn the soul to the su- 
preme issue of its fate in the dread 
Hereafter. The early Christian so- 
cieties resembled persons about to take 
ship for a distant country, who pre- 
pare for the voyage by severing the con- 
nections which bind them to their dwell- 
ing place. Plato's motive was likewise 
disciplinary, with a different end in 
view, namely, to train the governing 
class, to concentrate on the business of 
government unhampered by the desire 
for weath. 

The "red" commtmism differs from 
these types in being compulsory and in 
having for its object not so much the 
extinction or the moderation of the pas- 
sion for wealth as the universal satis- 
faction of it. It would not be fair to 
overlook the attractive side of commun- 
ism, its pity for the poor people, a trait 
so conspicuous in many of its best ex- 
ponents, and, coupled with this, the 



♦An address delivered before the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture, Sunday, 
November 21, 1920. 



wish to escai>e from the ''prison of 
privil^^" and enjoy nothing which is 
not equally accessible to all. 

The case against communism, even 
when voluntary, and still more when 
coercive, will best be established by 
making good the case for private prop- 
erty. The Commandment is "Thou 
shalt not steal." To steal is to take 
what belongs to another. I am not 
stealing when I take from a thief that 
of which he has robbed another, return- 
ing it to its owner. But the question 
arises, what is it that rightly belongs to 
another? There is the rub. In tiiat 
question is enfolded the wh(rfe problem 
on which we are to seek light Shall 
we answer, that which the law allows, 
taking the law for our guidance in de- 
termining the right? But the lavr as it 
stands permits the accumulation of 
wealth by the most nefarious practices. 
Through the law's net manifold iniqui- 
ties pass, undetected and unptmished; 
the law's officers stand guard at the 
gate of the successful acctmiulator of 
unjust gains as rigorously, perhaps more 
carefully, than at the door of the hum- 
ble laborer. To steal, to take away 
from another what beloi^ to him, is 
deeply wrong. Is it equally wrong, 
morally wrong, for the needy, seedy 
tramp to rifle the palatial residence of 
the notorious owner of bad wealth? It 
is illegal to do so— is it morally wrong? 
Yes, I should say, and it is not difficult 
to state why it is. He who breaks in 
and appropriates things of value in the 
rich man's house, takes what may not 
bdong to the latter, but what also most 
certainly does not belong to him. If the 
surplus bad wealth belongs to anyone, it 
belongs to society as a whole, and not 
to any chance individual. Only society 
as a whole, through its instrument, the 
law, can determine the boimdaries of 
mine and thine. For this reason it is a 
moral duty to support the legsA order 
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g as that order and no better 
exists. But under the challenges 
imunism we are interrogating the 
irder itself, we are asking what 
V of property ought to be, what 
f property the law should protect 
} what extent; in other words, 
of right ought to belong to a 
>n what grounds and within what 
» the right of property is to be 
cred? 

first step is to recognize the 
ice of an instinct in human crea> 
^hich is well-nigh as primitive as 

* and lust, which indeed is a kind 
ger and lust, namely, the acquis!- 
stinct — ^the instinct to acquire and 
ition to keep and defend against 
lers, and to do this r^^dless of 
in defiance of right. It appears 
1 children. A child will violently 
riate the toy of one of its play- 
and without the least claim to it 

with shrieks and rage, to give 
The same instinct appears on a 
sde among adults, as in encroach- 
on the public lands by the cattle 
of the West, in the territorial 
;ions of the white Europeans on 
tive races of Africa and Asia, 
c, 

man is in part a moral being as 
; a creature impelled by powerful 
s, and hence he seeks, when he 
d his way, to convert by some 
main the brute fact of posses- 
to a right. Many of the learned 
itions of jurists on the subject of 
y are nothing better than trans- 
screens through which the mon- 
acquisitive instinct is plainly 
to any one who has eyes to see. 
n a recent l^al book I find the 

* on property beginning with the 
ng quotation from Blackstone: 

ng is more striking to the imagina- 
more engaging to the affections of 
I, than the right of property, — ^the 
d despotic dominion and power of 
tvidual over external things, to the 
elusion of every other individual in 
rid. 



The very essence of property is thus 
made to reside in the total exclusion of 
every other individual from its use and 
enjoyment. But on what ground is the 
individual's despotic ownership over the 
thing based? Is it on the good old 
plan, 

That he should take who has the power, 
And he should ktcp who can ? 

But this would be the utterance of the 
instinct, and not the foundation of a 
right. It is true that the primary in- 
stincts with which the human race is 
equipped are not to be frowned upon 
merely because they are instincts. As 
instincts they furnish the raw material 
which lends itself to be refined into the 
moral ideals. Thus the parental instinct, 
though injurious to its objects when act- 
ing blindly, is refined and ennobled 
when guided by the light of reason. The 
sex instinct is purified into love. The 
instinct for the revenge of injuries 
is changed into moral indignation, and 
in like manner, the acquisitive in- 
stinct may serve as the basis of the 
right of property. But in every instance 
the distinction between the raw material 
and the shape into which it is to be 
perfected must be maintained. The con- 
stant danger is that the higher will slip 
back into the lower, that moral indigna- 
tion will sour into sheer vindictiveness, 
that love will decline into passion, and 
that the high uses of which a right like 
that of property is capable may be 
quoted to glorify the instinct of acquisi- 
tion. In any case it should be plain 
to the simplest intelligence that the mere 
brute fact of possession cannot justify 
the right to possess. 

The most common attempt to justify 
ownership is to treat property as an 
effect and labor as its cause. A man, 
it is said, rightly possesses that which 
by his toil he has produced. The 
fruits of his labor belong to him. Thus 
the philosopher Locke says that a man 
has the right of possession in his body, 
in his limbs, in his hands, and in the 
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things in which his labor is mixed, — ^as 
if labor were a kind of physical ingredi- 
ent. Henr>' George, in his eloquent 
writings, condemns the present system 
of landholding on the ground that it de- 
prives mankind of the fruit of their 
labor. And in the manifestoes of trade 
unions no expression occurs more fre- 
quently than that the workers are en- 
titled to the fruits of their labor. It 
hardly seems to occur to any one to ask 
whether it is possible, in a complex in- 
dustrial society like ours, to dissect out 
of the general product that component 
which is to be credited to an individual 
as his specific contribution and for 
which he deserves remtmeration. The 
product is a rope composed of many 
strands, each strand composed of many 
threads, intricately interlaced, practical- 
ly inseparable. The phrase "the fruits 
of labor" is vague, and misleading. In 
every piece of work done in a factory, 
for instance, the individual co-operates 
with millions of others: with the man 
who invented the machines, with the 
miners who dug the fuel, with the 
laborers in the fields that gathered the 
raw material, with the crews of the 
ships that brought it from far cotm- 
tries, etc., etc. 

The handworkers and the brain- 
workers of today co-operate even with 
the dead, whose mental effort, though 
their strength is long since spent, is 
perpetuated in the skill, the faculty, 
tfic mentality, of the generation now 
living. Of course I am not now dis- 
cussing the commercial estimate of a 
man's labor, the price set upon it in 
the play of supply and demand. That 
IS quite another affair. The dictiun 
that a man is entitled to the fruits of 
his labor is intended to furnish a 
standard by which we may be enabled 
to determine what he ought to receive. 
And for this purpose it is of no earthly 
use because it is not possible to estab- 
lish an equation between labor as a 
eause and remuneration as an effect. 

Science determines effects by their 
causes, but the moral method is quite 



different; and when we speak of the 
pay a man is entitled to receive we are 
propounding a moral question. A man 
may be entitled to vastly more than 
what are called the fruits of his labor, 
that is, its value in the fluctuations of 
supply and demand, and he may be en- 
titled to infinitely less. An inventor, for 
instance, might add incalculably to the 
wealth of the world without behig for a 
moment entitled to all the additional 
wealth which his invention helps to 
create. Moreover, no one as the world 
goes is actually either paid or would 
desire to be paid in the fruits of his 
particular labor. Neither the owner 
nor the operatives of a shoe factory 
would wish to be paid in shoes; nor 
the farmer paid in grain. Men are 
paid in money ; and money is a counter, 
giving to the owner of it command over 
the product of other men's laborr-^ 
share in the universal pool to whidi 
uncounted multitudes of men contribute. 
And the moral question is just this: 
How large a share of right belongs to 
any one? 

If the "fruits of labor" standard is 
thus unsatisfactory, what other standard 
can take its place? Certain communists 
say: To every one according to his 
need. But this pr<^rly applies only to 
the sick, the aged and the weak, but by 
no means to the able-bodied. Every one 
must work, must do his stint. There 
are different kinds of work, — ^handwork, 
headwork, the work of the artisan, the 
artist, the scholar, — but some kind of 
work every one is bound to contribute. 
I do not say with the Apostle that "if 
any would not work neither should he 
eat'*; I prefer to say that he who will 
not work shall, for his own as well as 
for the general good, be trained and dis- 
ciplined to work. The idle rich at the 
top, the tramp at the bottom, alike dis- 
grace the society that endures them. To 
be a parasite is infamous. It means to 
drain the strength of others, to make 
oneself a burden and a drag on others ; 
it means to treat others as if they ex- 
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isted merely to be the instrument of 
one's base advantage. And fundamen- 
tally it is the evolutionary point of 
view, I mean evolutionary in the ethical 
sense, which makes the Commandment 
"Thou shalt work" imperative. The 
human race is engaged in a twofold, 
age-long task, — ^that of mastering the 
forces of Nature, and that of erecting 
above physical nature a Temple of 
Civilization, in which Beauty,. Truth and 
Goodness are to have their shrines. The 
dead generations of the past have done 
their part and been dismissed. The 
generations to come after us will have 
to continue the effort to achieve the 
mastery of Nature, to rear the temple 
of civilization. He or she who today 
does not answer the roll-call is a skulker 
of the meanest kind. 

But all this is preparatory to the 
question still unanswered: By what 
standard shall we determine how much 
property a man is entitled to, how large 
a share of the general product he ought 
to have ? My answer is : He is entitled, 
not to the fruit of his labor, because 
that is past finding out, not to the satis- 
faction of his wants irrespective of his 
labor, for such satisfaction is due only 
to the disabled; he is entitled to that 
quantity of the product which will 
enable him to do his work in the best 
possible manner. The notion of re- 
muneration has got to be completely re- 
vised. It is not something given as a 
reward for work: it is a support fur- 
nished to enable work to be done. 

By taking this general idea as our 
guide, we shall now be able to distin- 
guish three kinds of property: first, 
that which a man may claim as belong- 
ing exclusively to himself and to those 
who immediately depend on him; sec- 
ond, that which he may share with 
others; third, that which he may con- 
trol for a season, and then allow to pass 
into general use. 

Under the first head belong the food 
we consume, the clothes we wear, etc. 
Under any arrangement of society, com- 
munistic, socialistic, or otherwise, these 



things would be private property. Then 
the family home should be private. We 
are told that in Vienna, Budapest and 
Warsaw, in view of the shortage of 
houses, the palaces as well as the mid- 
dle-class dwellings are filled with house- 
less tenants, and that the government 
has decreed that no family shall occupy 
more than a certain limited number of 
rooms. But such an allocation of dwell- 
ing-room is at best an emergency 
measure. The normal state of things 
is that the home should be private, and 
should have a sufficient number of 
rooms for the functions of domestic 
life. Of course at present the private 
home as it ought to be does not begin 
to be within reach of the industrial 
laborers of the great cities, crowded as 
they are into tenement houses; but if 
we speak of what rightfully belongs to 
any one as property, we are bound to 
say, as much as is needed for proper 
sustenance, as much as is needed for the 
maintenance of the private home, and 
in addition as much as is needed for 
security against sickness, unemploy- 
ment and old age. Security is a great 
support of character. A man who does 
not know whether tomorrow he will be 
able to meet his liabilities is like a ves- 
sel on a restless sea. Security tends to 
steady a man's personality, and adds to 
his dignity. Private property is also to 
be justified in so far as it permits, 
within limits, the expression of indi- 
vidual taste (and, not to forget the 
gracious suggestion of Aristotle in this 
connection, in so far as it permits one 
to practice liberality towards his 
friends). 

Again, a concession should be made 
to parental solicitude for the material 
welfare of sons and daughters who sur- 
vive them. The wish to safeguard one's 
children from possibly falling into want 
is natural, and among men as they are 
one of the most effective stimulations to 
laborious effort and self-sacrifice. This, 
however, does not justify unlimited in- 
heritance. We read almost daily in the 
public press of fabulous fortunes trans- 
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ffa^fd for 

fj an 

far beea asBDcrated.^ 

The sccood species of 
dnt windi ve store widi odiers: bat, 
I hasten to ad 

h, ve still 



prirate p<m)qt f. I refer to books in 
poMic fibraries, works of art in pabbc 
gaUeries, and the like. I should char- 
acterize such institutions as poblic 
opporttmities for die acquisition of 
strictly in<fividnal p iopeitj. For thoogh 
I do not acquire Ac book which I take 
from the shd^es of the public libranr, 
— tomorrow some otfier reader will 
peruse it, — ^yet die thought whidi die 
book suggests to me, the feelings it 
arouses in me, die manner in which it 
modifies my inner life, these are strict- 
ly my own. The same is true of the 
treasures of art which one may con- 
template in a museum. Each of us car- 
ries away with him according to die 
degree of his capacity for appreciation 
different impressions, a different influ- 



•I have been asked by a correspondent 
during the past week whether I would 
offer details of a plan of social reconstruc- 
tion. I have expressed myself on this head, 
M far as is necessaiy to illustrate the 
ethical point of view, in the World Critii 
and fht Sthicol PhUosophy of Lift. 




EvcsB Ike pubfic park is tiie 
prapcfty of diose who enjoy it 
it is seen in die early morning 
die bloe mists steal over die 
die hillrnpis, or at evening when 
of tbe sonset are flaunted in 
sky, or in winter when die 
OS widi dieir naked 
park is still bdidd dif- 
fcrcady by different eyes, and what eadi 
is each one's private property. 
dien diat public property so- 
is pobfic opp ortuni ty for the 
by ns of individual prop- 
It is Bat die flowers in a garden 

bee distills his own 
Tltts kind of property is now 
fnniisbed more abundant^ than ever 
bcfofe, and in this re^>ect property 
rig^ are being extended to many who 
had never enjoyed them. 

Bat the last and noblest spedcs of 
piop a ty is that over which we have 
tenyma iy control, and then suffer it to 
pass oat of oor hands into general tise. 
Property of diis kind is often a ma- 
terial dung to which we give die touch 
of oor personality, or upon vrhich we 
employ oar creative activity, diereby 
mmprfHngit to remain, as it were, ours,, 
even after it has gone out of our pos- 
session. There is this difference be- 
tween possession and property. We 
may possess that whidi we are not en- 
titled to, whidi is not really our prop- 
erty (that is, proper to us), and we may 
cease to possess diat which still con- 
tinues to be our pn^ierty. The fa- 
miliar example of die artist's creations 
will explain what I mean. Goethe some- 
where says that the function of art is 
"to deepen the inner life and to intensify 
spiritual energy." I have in mind a 
true artist who conceives of his vocation 
in accord with this noble definition. 
I happen to know that he spent years 
of his life upon a certain canvas, 
— that he had put his deepened inner 
life, his intenser spiritual energy into it. 
One day I asked him about this canvas. 
He answered that it was far away tn a 
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practically inaccessible to him. 
i not seen it for years, and might 
see it again. Yet, surely tlus 
i artistry is still his own. Has 
left his mark upon it? Long- 
speaks of ''footprints on the 
>f time." What I here speak of 
footprints on the sands of time, 
die next tide can wash away, 
nd-prints on the spiritual life of 
tnan race whch neither time nor 
ill quite obliterate. Sophocles 
as property in his Oedipus. 
1 he has been dead more than 
ousand years Plato has property 
Dialogues, And I think of in- 
1 society as one in which every 
' shall have property also of this 
ind, property which is the result 
creative activity. The manual 
too must be assured this third 
I property. He must obtain the 
ad by the raising of the standard 
ig. He must have the second by 
rease of the public opportunities 
entioned, and by the nobler edu- 
which will fit him to take ad- 
5 of such opportunities. And he 
ilso have the third kind, the 
to leave his mental mark, his 
il touch, on the world's products. 
1 have it if the hours of monoto- 
ibor are more and more reduced 
inimum, his real work beginning 
he shift of monotonous work is 
•either in agrictdture or lin the 
:afts, or in whatever occupation 
of creative activity. 
I have still another word to add. 
ea that creative activity in indus- 
ould be made possible to the 
workers has become quite a 
nplace in recent economic litera- 
But the expression "creative ac- 
as a rule, is taken in a restricted 
IS applicable to the material pro- 
i industry. But creative activity 
[so be applied to conduct; and 
it attsuns its choicest significance 
pplied to conduct, to the standards 
men ob«w*rve in their behavior 



towards one another, to the finer reac- 
tions which are possible in the inter- 
course of personality with personality. 
It is too often supposed that creative 
suggestions of this kind as to conduct 
are the exclusive privilege of the great 
religious and philosophic teachers, that 
only those extraordinary natures have 
the vision and the insight to bless man-- 
kind with new conceptions and sugges- 
tions of social harmony. But this is a 
mistake. From the ethical point of 
view at least we must insist on the un- 
common worth that is resident in the 
so-called common man. And if there 
be this worth, it will manifest itself not 
only in unlooked for strokes of intelli- 
gence and qualities of taste, but also in 
sincere and potentially novel moral in- 
sights. The democratization of indus-^ 
try, as I see it, is intended to release 
such morally creative activity. It has 
for its real objective not merely such 
obvious benefits as the protection of the 
worker against exploitation, or the 
training of his intellect to understand 
the complexities of business, but also 
and above all, to provoke the worker's 
imagination; with a view to so trans- 
forming the interplay of personal forces 
among men that the action of each 
shall be intensely stimulating to the 
action of all the rest. 

It is at this point that what I have 
called the evolutionary aim stands out 
as the goal towards which the whole 
effort of social reform should be dir 
rected. The evolutionary aim ethically 
interpreted is the perfection of man. 
The eflfort of social reform should be 
directed to the improvement of human 
conditions as a means, and to the 
improvement of human nature itself as 
the true end. Now, that this end can be 
promoted by the reorganization of in- 
dustry along the lines indicated is the 
thought that I have most at heart to 
here submit 

My task is hereby finished; I have 
pleaded as an advocate of private prop- 
erty, though I fear that to the de- 
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fenders of vested interests I shall ap- 
pear like an advocate who surrenders his 
client's case, and who in his eagerness 
to plead for justice has only made more 
apparent the wide gap that separates 
from justice the property institution as 
it exists today. But if this be so, the 
fault is not mine. The defence of 
property as a right depends entirely on 
moral considerations, and the more we 
urge its credentials on such grounds the 
more startling will appear the fact that 
the great majority of men are still prop- 
crtyless. Property, we all insist, is 
essential to morsd development; yet, 
under the system as it stands, the 



greater number of our fellow-beings are 
deprived of that which we maintain to 
be indispensable to their moral develop- 
ment. 

The reconstruction of industrial so- 
ciety is the problem on which today ISl 
persons of goodwill are bent The 
property right as here defined fur- 
nishes in my view the principle in ac- 
cordance with which the new industrial 
society is to be shaped. The new so- 
ciety should be one in which the thre^ 
fold right of ownership, sharing and 
creative spiritual activity will be pos- 
sible for all. 



PATRIOTISM 



A new patriotism we want, not as an appendage, but as a part of ethics and 
religion. Here is not merely where we eat and sleep and work and travel, but 
this land is a field of duty; here we are stationed, here we have a task. We 
are linked to a larger whole than our family or the circle of our business in- 
terests. For public ends we are to live. The public service must come to have 
a dignity and honor in our eyes such as no work on private account can have; 
and we shall enter it, if to this we are called, as priests might enter a temple, 
and with thoughts as religious as theirs. 

A very different spirit must animcUe the new religion from that which 
animated the old. The Stoic maxim and not that implied in the teaching of 
Jesus must furnish the rule for human life: "The wise man must take part in 
public life." For through the State rather than through any mythical judgment 
in the clouds, the ends of justice and right are in an important measure to be 
worked out. 

William M. Salter. 
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EXIT PRESIDENT WILSON 



as Jefferson, near the close of a 
erm which has points of striking 
y to the present administration, 
d: "Few men can hope to retire 
is great office with the prestige 
ley brought to it." Washington 
:e a fallen idol in the estimation 

numbers of his countrymen, who 
itly waited for the day when he 
be "hurled from his throne." 

was besought by many of the 
both Democratic and Republican, 
Iraw his name from candidacy in 
paign of 1864 and acknowledged 

was a "colossal failure." The 
of history is somewhat skeptical 
ivine inspiration of the vox populi 
>houts in the heat of passionate 

ry will sift, weigh, refine, adjust, 
lie crude deposit of politics. It is 
us to fix Mr. Wilson's place in 
ds of his country. The achieve- 
nd the failings are before us. He 
>nce the great constructive realist 
•1914 and the disappointed idealist 
-1920; the leader binding the will 
jess to his exacting program, and 
ler whose own will broke on a 
opposition; the pacifist holding 
»us Roosevelts in check, and the 
iromising advocate of force-to- 
rmost to finish up the war; the 
It who declared that every shade 



of opinion should be freely expressed and 
the autocrat who the other day wrote 
"denied" across the application for Debs's 
pardon; the statesman who declared in 
May, 1918, that "politics" were "ad- 
journed," and the politician who asked the 
country in November to elect a Demo- 
cratic Congress; the candidate who as- 
serted in The New Freedom that trustee- 
ship must cease in America, and the 
President who constituted himself in 1918 
the sole trustee for the American people ; 
the political scientist who wrote in his 
Congressional Government that it was the 
duty at all times for the President to act 
in closest harmony and confidence with 
the Senate, and the Executive who ig- 
nored the nettled Senate in his project to 
commit the country to the most fateful 
step in history. 

Already adversaries and champions 
have made up their minds. Mr. George 
Harvey has consigned him to a place of 
infamy in our history, as an imbecile and 
a tyrant. Professor Dodd has vindicated 
him in a eulogy of unrelieved high lights. 
But it will be long years after the body 
which, to the sincere sorrow of all his fel- 
low countrymen, was brdcen in the toil 
of his arduous service, has been laid in 
the grave, before history will fix the place 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

D. S. M. 



THE RELIGIOUS AI^D ETHICAL OUTLOOK AFTER 

THE WAR* 

BY H. SNELL 



IN TRYING to bring before you the 
political and religious outlook of Eng- 
land at the present time, I cannot do bet- 
ter than ask you to go with me for a walk 
in your beautiful New York State. And, 
if you accept that invitation, it may hap- 
pen that on our journey we shall inad- 
vertently put our foot through an ant- 
hill, — if you have ant-hills in New York 
State. And immediately we shall find, 
if we look at what we have done, an enor- 
mous excitement, a hurry and a scurry of 
the disturbed inhabitants. Each one 
seems to be abnormally busy, excited and 
frightened, not knowing exactly what to 
do. 

Now England, and indeed the whole of 
Europe, is a good deal like that As in 
the case of the ant-hill, the roof of the 
world has fallen in, and nobody knows 
exactly what it is right to do, though 
everybody seems to be extremely busy, — 
with this difference, however, that if you 
return to the ant-hill in a few hours' 
time you will find that some kind of or- 
der has been restored. Though we ha\e 
not been able to see it, some plan of res- 
toration has been adopted and the worst 
features of the havoc have been over- 
come. Men, however, are not so fortu- 
nate. In England, at any rate, and indeed 
in all of Europe, we find that there is no 
sort of common purpose ; and the months 
and years go by, and we seem not to be 
able to restore <^rdcr. 

We are apt to rely upon magic, and ex- 
pect that some great magician will put 
the crooked world straight for us — some 
one from Downing Street or from Wash- 
ington. And every man, in so far as he 
has an opinion, seems to think that he 
has the short-cut for restoring order and 



* An address delivered before the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture, Sunday December 
19. 1920. 



prosperity. Now history teaches us that 
there is no hope in that direction, but that 
progress consists in taking step after step, 
testing each one as we make it to be sure 
that we are not sinking into some hidden 
swamp. Of course there have been ex- 
ceptions to that general rule. Some hun- 
dreds of years ago the people of the Old 
World woke up one morning to find that 
their minds had been disturbed; every- 
thing had to be readjusted. And so, in- 
stead of rel3ring absolutely upon the old 
pagan philosophy and the old pagan cul- 
ture, they had suddenly to readjust their 
minds to the fact that a great new world 
had been discovered — the New World 
of America. I would not like to say that 
America was "the land flowing with milk 
and honey," or that it was indeed the 
Promised Land, — ^but men's minds were 
suddenly called upon for readjustment 
The same thing happened when the Rus- 
sian people, a few years ago, rose up in 
their sacred rage and abolished in a night 
the old Czarist government But, as a 
rule progress is made by dull work, and 
by infinite patience. 

In England today we find that we have 
lost the capacity for concentration. 
There is a general torpor over our land. 
Men are very quickly fatigued. And we 
give way to the general expectation of a 
coming Messiah. There is a fever abroad 
which is entirely foreign to the tradition 
and indeed the spirit of our people. The 
causes of all this, I think, are fairly ob- 
vious. 

First of all it is a reaction from the fa- 
tigue, and the almost unbearable strain of 
the years of war. A spent man is on the 
whole indifferent to things of beauty. He 
is deaf to music and blind to the things 
of the spirit. All that he wants to do is 
to sleep. And thus there is a kind of 
morbid instability prevalent among us. 
Each one has his thought upon himself. 
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7 eirery family has been bereaved. 

have lost all their boys, and there 
mdency for each man to say : Look 
I pity me. Before the war came, be- 
he roof of our world fell in, I was 
>perous and happy and God-fearing 

And then this disaster fell upon 
And because of that, I am a sub- 
3T pity. He responds to the general 
)nment. He does not see that there 
nething waiting to be done, that if 
orld is to be put straight, it has got 
by an act of the himian will in co- 
tion with the wills of those v/ho sur- 
l him. 

d then there is a third factor, and 
s the failure of the Peace. I am not 
that I dare say it in this room but 
ik the deepest disappointment of all 
It in the effort to put the world 
ht we have not had America at our 

And so men have got rather in de- 

except for the few who know that 
r own good time America will take 
art in the work that is to be done, 
the result is a tendency to let things 

to "muddle through" in our his- 
British way. And the youth of our 
1 has reacted from the war in a de- 
for more bodily excitement, more 
, — ^has responded to the things that 

to give immediate joy as though 
were saying to the world: Let us 
life while we may ; for yesterday we 

in Hell, and tomorrow we may be 

tormented. That is the position, I 
, which fairly represents the general 
»r of our people at the present time, 
loes not know how it will work out. 
►ne is interested in trying to find out 
it happened that the roof of the 
I fell in so disastrously, in 1914. 
• to the middle of the nineteenth 
ry at any rate, the world had been 
ing toward a Golden Age of peace, 
yson had sung of the day when the 
i-flag should be furled in the Par- 
nt of Man, the Federation of the 
d. Then this ideal was displaced by 
; doctrine of force. We were taught 
life was a stru^sfle in which the in- 
ual who was efficient in the fighi for 



personal interests was always the win- 
ning type. Science appeared to give sanc- 
tion to force as a deciding factor in prog- 
ress. God ruled the universe by force. 
Nations lived and progressed by force. 
The relaticMiships between labor and capi- 
tal were decided by the strategical power 
of the respective parties, — ^not by ques- 
tions of right. The educational systems 
the world over were designed on the 
whole to foster this idea, until it entered 
our heads that this thing was right be- 
cause we had the power to enforce it, and 
that God himself was on the side of the 
big battalions. 

I cannot help feeling that if there was 
one thing more responsible than another 
for the great disaster that fell upon the 
world at that time, it was what may be 
called derision of ideals. It was an age 
of power, of the deification of mechanism, 
of machinery. Science had overthrown 
the Christian ideal — for after all it was 
an ideal. And so for a generation there 
was a slow destruction of the world's in- 
heritance of social idealism ; and the war 
was the culmination of those tendencies. 
The poet's appeal, the statesman's warn- 
ing, the prophet's desire to inspire, seemed 
so vague, and so remote, «o far from 
reality. The world wanted what it cal!e 1 
the "practical man." Morals in business 
cut no ice, it was said. And so not the 
prophet, but the profiteer became the pil- 
lar of the state. It was the age of the 
engineer, the age of the crushing power 
of machinery. We rejoiced in the crea- 
tion of mightier ships and quicker trains 
and greater instruments of production 
and destruction, and we little heeded 
where we were drifting. 

The world had become drunk with the 
idea of force, feeding the body and starv- 
ing the spirit ; the soul of man had been 
placed on rations. And the war was the 
climax of these tendencies. It is .im- 
portant to understand this because, if the 
struggle ended without having destroyed 
the conditions which produced it, then the 
danger of a recurrence has not been re- 
moved. I have said that in my judgment 
it was the spirit of the material- 
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istic side of science that was responsible 
for this great disaster. And yet it must 
be remembered that science has healed 
as well as destroyed. It has freed us 
from a thousand horrors of spooks, spirits 
and ghosts, of witches and disease, and 
has opened up new sources of life. Be- 
fore science had established itself, and 
placed in man's hands the instruments of 
redemption, life was a horrid nightmare. 
The danger has been that the moral side 
of man's life did not keep pace with ma- 
terial progress. The two have, as it were, 
been divorced. And is it not just possi- 
ble that notwithstanding our increased 
power we have missed the great secret 
of humanity? We have indeed acquired 
immense control over the forces of Na- 
ture merely to use them against ourselves. 

In looking into the future to see how 
the world may be restored to something 
that will be normal and peaceful, one has 
to ask what the agencies of reconstruction 
are upon which we may rely? Now 
those of us who occupy the standpoint 
of the Ethical Movement believe that the 
thing we call religion is the binding spirit 
without which no nation and no civiliza- 
tion can be stable. The unfortunate 
thing, however, is that religion needs 
certain institutions, through which the 
human will has always acted, and these 
institutions, called churches, are subject 
to certain defects. They are concerned 
to defend accepted doctrines. They con- 
sider whether the new ideal fits into their 
creed. They decide on the basis of pre- 
cedent — with the result that they are 
scarcely ever forward-looking. They 
represent the religion of yesterday and 
the day before rather than that of today 
and tomorrow. Now religion should ex- 
press man's sense of transcendence, a be- 
lief that we shall be able to o\ ercome the 
difficulties of our present life. 

When we are thinking of our respec- 
tive countries, we do not judge England 
or America by what they were one hun- 
dred or more years ago. We hardly 
judge them by what they are today. Our 
judgment is based on what they ought to 
be in the future. And so with our own 



lives. I do not judge myself by what mj 
ancestors were five hundred years ago. I 
am convinced that they were a pretty bad 
lot. I do not judge myself by what I am 
at this hour, but by the kind of man I 
think I ought to be, and that I want to 
make of myself. And so religion should 
be a forward-looking thing. 

Now it has been the misfortune of the 
Church, in England at any rate, to mis- 
take the nature of religion, to place all 
its emphasis on creed, doctrine and rit- 
ual, and to forget that its special business 
was to provide this moral and spiritual 
outlook, to stand upon the watch-tower 
pointing out the dangers, and to provide 
something like unity for the world ; with 
the result that today the world has passed 
the Church by. And it is not too much 
to say that the vast majority of the Eng- 
lish people are indifferent to the orthodox 
religious organization of our country. If 
the Church pleads they do not answer; if 
she admonishes they take no heed. 

Now the Church itself has lately be- 
come alarmed at this condition of things. 
The Archbishop^s Committee has ad- 
mitted that the Church has lost her hold 
over the masses of the people. It says 
that while "there has been an increase 
in the intellectual demands of the people, 
the intellectual capacity and equipment of 
the clergy have not increased in like pro- 
portion. This is partly due to the fact 
that fewer able men seek ordination, part- 
ly due to the fact that the interest of the 
Church has been turned from intellectual 
problems. The Church has not the in- 
fluence it ought to ha\e attained in the 
general life of the community." Now 
these are serious words coming from the 
Committee of Bishops which sat to ex- 
amine the whole situation. But the 
Church does not answer the question that 
she puts : Why do able men not seek or- 
dination in the Church? After all, the 
position of an English clerg3mian is one 
which carries with it a good deal of pres- 
tige. These gentlemen are received into 
all kinds of society. They have the op- 
portunity for doing extremely valuable 
work. And if they do not seek ordination 
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service of the Church, there must be 
real reason for it. Of course there 
lany opportunities in commerce, in 
ess life, which attract able men. But 
mit that one real reason is that she 
these able men to subscribe to and 
h doctrines which the conscience of 
itelligent man has outgrown, 
the second place, the Church echoes 
nt opinion and only vfery rarely 
. She is trying, as it were, to repre- 
he average, general opinion. And so 
s the masses of the people are con- 
id, the workers, they are apt to re- 

her as the very dutiful menial of 
ossessing classes. 

e third cause, I think, is that the 
ch has failed to create a new faith 
B minds of the people at the present 
There is now a despair, just as 
ously there was a derision, of the 
. And so not only England, but all 
urope, suffers from spiritual paraly- 
-with the result that men and women 
eacting toward all forms of occult- 

They want to be stimulated by some 
of mystery, and no longer have faith 
ly well-proportioned doctrine. And 
; who will ha\e nothing to do with 
low curiosity that seeks to pick the 
; of heaven are very apt to be re- 
ed as having no message at all to 
Ji. 

m Americans have a very difficult 
lem in government to solve. Cali- 
ia is a long way from New York. Its 
lems are very likely not the same as 

own. But that difficulty is nothing 
tmpared, say, with the government of 
Jritish Empire, with its far-flung and 
)lex civilizations, with its many races, 
lany religions and languages, its peo- 
in different states of spiritual devel- 
snt. And what an empire of that 

requires is a religion that will hold 
1 together, that will be the cement 
h unites its separate parts, which 
les something that all of them can 
;)t, which interprets the common pur- 

of the Britannic Alliance, and in- 
js every man who lives under the 



British flag to fall into line with certain 
great ideals. 

The actual situation is really grotesque. 
While the official religion of the British 
Empire is Christianity, only eleven per 
cent of the population are Christians, and 
of this small per cent a vast proportion do 
not belong to the Church of England. 
And still the basis of the religion of the 
British Empire, which should bind to- 
gether all its separate parts and make of 
one faith all these different tribes of men, 
is the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England. There is not the remotest 
chance of these far-flung peoples respond- 
ing to the kind of philosophy that these 
Articles represent. And though we send 
out missionaries to the "heathen," teach- 
ing these very limited doctrines, it is fair 
to say that the Mohammedan is no nearer 
Christianity today than he was when the 
first Christian missionary went out. It 
cannot be expected that people belonging 
to the great historic religions will forget 
all their traditions and all their faith, and 
respond to the teachings of either Can- 
terbury or Rome. We must remember, 
too, that these things have their effect 
upon men's social relationships; they re- 
act upon our common life, and if 

East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet, 

is it not because the dogmas of the East 
and West divide them ? 

What is the real basic difference be- 
tween the Indian native and the British 
Government, in so far as a difference ex- 
ists? What is the real trouble between 
the African native and his white over- 
seer? What is the fundamental cause of 
the blood-stained agony which exists be- 
tween England and Ireland, and between 
one half of that unhappy land and the 
other half? Fundamentally it is a relig- 
ious difference. And the difference can 
never be solved until men learn to place 
less emphasis upon specialized creeds and 
to concentrate upon the great common 
things of life. But we still send out these 
missionaries and ask the aggressive and 
convinced Mohammedan, the intelligent 
and meditative Buddist, the erudite Jew, 
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tire power, to restore 
wilL to shake this depressed people ool 
of their despair, and ask diem to beSere 
diat man hanself has the power, it he 
has the wilL to put the crooked world 
straight. We most a^ people to look at 
the world from a new an^e, and teadi 
them that religion consists in figfatii^ new 
fires in cold rooms; we innst moreover 
diow them bv oar own faith that, howerer 
bad things are today and howerer mnch 
man has fallen from what we tfiink is 
right/ yet the day will come, if we are 
lo\'al to the best that we know, when his 
spirit will be developed and will stand as 
erect as his body stands now. I say un- 
less we can create a faith in man's capa- 
city to achieve his own redemption, the 
outlook is black indeed, and I almost fear 
that the civilization of Europe may pass 
away. But those of us who hold the gospel 
of the Ethical Movement are not as those 
who live without hope or faith. We be- 
lieve that what we have to contribute is 
what the word requires at this present 
time. 

If we can restore to the peoples of Eu- 
rope something of this glow of faith, the 
difficulties will be overcome. H. G. 
Wells some time ago wrote to Benjamin 
Kidd that it was not by anything in the 
textbooks of social science that the world 
has advanced: the human mind has al- 



by its con- 

sci'jLtiuu of titopias. That is to say, we 
baiTe to boM up before the people an ideal, 
Co r^kr them qnite hot with enthusiasm 
for IT, and then die thii^ we desire comes 
wirrfn the regioo of practical politics. 

Xow what can we do to bring this re- 
newed ^xth to the people ? What phrase 
wiE reach to the mind of the man who 
posses m the street and inspire him with a 
pos^aoQ for thb new conviction ? It seems 
to 33e rt has got to be a social call. I am 
that mankind will respond in this 
cast, to metaphysical doctrine of 

Israelite respond- 
ed to the call of the land of promise, a 
social ideaL The diing that rallied the 
early Christians was the Kingdom of 
Heaven here oo earth — a social call And 
the dm^ that will revive men's faith in 
England, in Europe and in the world is 
neither the Thirty-Nine Articles nor the 
doctrines of any of the historic churches. 
Men are going to respond to something 
which we may call die' Ideal Environ- 
ment. In producing Aat environment 
any one of ns can do little, but all of us 
together, desirii^ the same thing, subor- 
dinating aU oar powers and gifts to 
achieve it, may get what we want. 

The people of New York, if they so 
will, may make theirs a beautiful and 
wonderful city. Man responds to the sur- 
roundings in which he is placed, and we 
have it in our power so to change the 
conditions of life that the children of the 
next generation shall be bom into and 
respond to a much finer environment 
Thus we have it in our power to decide 
the kind of race that shall be bom. And 
if we can restore faith in man the creator, 
then our difficulties will be overcome. 
Glory to man in the highest, for man is 
the maker of things. 

Is there any likelihood that this call to 
man will succeed? I think there is. 
When I landed in America, I had all the 
depression of my race and my land on my 
heart; and it has been a wonderful ex- 
perience to come into contact with the 
audacious youth of your people. Ameri- 
cans are skeptical about many things. 
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lay some of you doubt the existence 
d, and not be sure about the multi- 
on-table till you have tested it. But 
is one thing about which you have 
idow of doubt, and that is the future 
lerica. You are looking ahead ; you 
the social religion of the future. 

come into contact with a fresh and 
ird looking attitude has been to me 
»piration such as I never expected to 

Can we not carry something of 
aith in the future to the distressed 
isheartened people of Europe? 

ive sp(*en about the spiritual aspect 
t in England, and the political situa- 
•resents similar conditions. The old 
s are breaking asunder; they have 
lieir hold on the masses of the peo- 
vho no longer respond to the old 
New political groups are being 
5d, and everybody is alarmed. Those 
ire hurrying and skurrying about in 
nt-hill are e\er ready to cry out, 
a man comes forward with a new 
ge — "Bolshevism!" "Save us from 
evism!" — ^just because they lack 
and because perhaps they are in- 
dent to sort the real grain of the 
movement from the chaff which 
i with it. And among these new 
ings in our country the most prom- 
is the Labour Party. I ought to ex- 
that this party, which is rapidly be- 
ig the depository of the hopes of our 
1, has no political dogma, no final 
on in economic thought. It has not 
east intention of superseding the 
ly of the Church or of a book by 
ranny of the State or of the bureau- 
it has no views upon religion or 
age. Its purpose is to try to achieve 
hing like industrial democracy for 
3untry. The Labour Party has its 
, but, if one would understand it, 
ist think of it as offering a religion 

1 Ideal Environment. On its politi- 
le, it is not always wise in its deci- 

It fights hard, but bears no malice 

rikes no foul blows. The incorrupt- 

of its leaders gives it a jprestige in 

>untry which is practically the only 

^e have. 



Now what is our relationship as an 
Ethical Society to this new ideal? We 
cannot be indifferent to it I will only 
venture to speak for the Ethical Move- 
ment in England when I say that for us 
the moral question is in part a food ques- 
tion and a housing question, a question 
of sane international relationships, a 
question of air and sunlight, and the right 
kind of education ; and therefore when a 
party comes forward with a passion for 
these things, we find ourselves almost 
necessarily sympathizing with it, and de- 
siring in some way to help. The danger 
of the Labour Party in England is that, 
busy as it is over other things: political 
warfare, economic betterment, — it may 
not see all that is involved. We look to 
democracy in these days to help us out 
of our difficulties ; and yet just in so far 
as the Labour Party bases itself upon ex- 
ternal values only, it is merely an agent 
of the type of civilization that we possess. 
The moral motive of the party is in g^eat 
part inherited. The fathers of the men 
who are now its leaders and workers were 
those who walked on Sundays for twenty 
miles across the Yorkshire moors to 
preach in little wayside chapels, in factory 
villages or at the top of mines. They 
transmitted to their sons the glow of that 
past spiritual endeavor; and the real 
danger is lest the Labour Party may be 
living on inherited spiritual capital. 

The leaders may not always see that if 
they want to build a bigger structure 
than the one they have they must 
build on broader and surer founda- 
tions, and that however absolute the 
State may be in theory, in practice it 
is always limited by the wills of the 
groups and individuals composing it; so 
that the actual processes of government 
are never merely command on one hand 
and obedience on the other, but an eternal 
balancing of opposing wills. I am not 
sure that they see, as keenly as I should 
wish them to, what type of individual we 
must have to li\e in the world we desire 
to create. It is our business then to show 
that whatever state of society we may 
have, — individualistic, socialistic, call it 
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what joo win, — if it b to fire and abide 
and bless manldnd, it will need to ha^e its 
basis laid deep in personal character and 
in perfect pnritr of intention. 

That is to say, we hare got to see diat 
the sovereigntj of the State has a basb 
of right as wdl as of power; it most re- 
pose on moral as wdH as on industrial as- 
sent. The State must needs be preadier 
as well as policeman. This invohes some- 
thing diat we mav call a recognition of 
the spiritual basis of politics. Cirilization 
is made up in great part of such things as 
ships, buildii^, factories, and machinery. 
But behind it all there is a subtle factor 
that guides and restrains and omsoles^ — 
and that something is spirituaL It is that 
side of man's character Aat is creative 
and emotionaL Machinery, of course, 
has its place. The day on which man first 
conceived the idea of other weapons than 
those of his hands and feet was a great 
day in human history. In my own time I 
have witnessed notable additions to hu- 
man power — the automobile, aviation. 
X-rays, wireless telegraphy, and so on. 
Humanit>' is always taking to itsdf new 
limbs. We arc only just banning to 
realize, through the help of science, that 
the whole world is man's tool-box, to 
shape and to use. But we have yet to 
learn that the pn^)er use of this enormous 
power is the highest business in life. And 
one of the most encouraging things to 
me recently has been that one of our 
greatest chemists. Professor Soddy, in 
England, has declined to serve on the 
Government committee constituted for 
the purpose of in\enting more powerful 
poison gas with which to destroy human 
life. The material side of life fascinates 
us by its gifts; it is so wonderful, so 
stimulating, — and yet, how to make these 
gains serve moral ends is the important 
business of religion, for if we do not 
somehow spiritualize them, they will de- 
stroy us. Either we must find a new 
creative, sustaining idea which will sub- 



due the material side of civilization to 
cultural values, or such culture as we have 
may perish. 

Our Labour Party claims the right to 
co-operate in rebuilding a shattered 
worid. Very good — ^but let it not build 
in the old way, on the old foundations. 
The worid before 1914 was built, on the 
whole, by the animal man, not by the 
whole man. Let us take care that it is 
rebuilt, not by the econcnnic man, the m- 
dustrial man alone, but by man as he is, 
with all his parts co-operating. Sodalist 
propagandists sometimes sneer at art, and 
at ethical values and judgments. They 
think that the world is to be put right by 
inventing a machine that will work in a 
certain way. And yet ask men of this 
kind why they want this thing called So- 
cialism, and they will answer that they 
want not only more of the material things 
of Ufe, but to inherit all the wealth that 
exists in the kingdom of the mind; that 
is to say, their work has a spiritual side 
to it 

Now it seems to me our immediate 
business is to help to restore faith in hu- 
man effort, and to assure disappointed 
and despairing souls that though things 
have changed, everything is not lost — ^it 
is only the dead wood that has been cut 
away from the Tree of Life, the sap still 
runs through it, and the spring will ap- 
pear in due course. I believe it is our 
privilege to help to make of the religion 
of the Ideal Environment a religion in- 
deed. Let us not neglect it, lest we in our 
turn may be reproached for lack of in- 
sight, or lack of courage. Let us believe 
the best about this new manifestation of 
the human spirit, helping it where we can, 
guiding it by our sympathy, directing it 
by our knowledge. Then we shall have 
earned the right to say: Not in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem only, but in 
spirit and in truth, must be laid the foun- 
dations of the new life. 



AMERICA 



BY PERCIVAL CHUBB 



)RWARD with Americaniza- 
tion !" was the post-bellum slogan, 
e sure," said we all,— only to find 
leyond the superficial work of the 
schools, backed by a vague trust 
;similation," there was no agree- 
as to what was meant by "Amer- 
ng." What is distinctive Amer- 
n? we asked. Is there such a 
after all? Which in turn raised 
►nor question, What is actual 
ica anyway? 

wart these interrc^tions there fall, 
; commemorative year, the shades 

Founders, the "Pilgrim Fathers." 
-eminder of a primal factor in the 
can make-up is a bit startling, — 
ilutary. It provokes contrasts of 
n and Revolutionary Boston with 
ibemian Boston of today ; with the 
gnized" mill-towns that now ring 
lut; with the perishing remnants 
t early rural America, "North of 
i"; with those pioneering New 
iders who settled the western towns 

have since been swept by the 

Migration, and are now new 
inavias, new Polands, and what 
In short, before the questions pro- 
ed above, we pause with caution 
«rplexity. 

: a few answers to them were at- 
id before the Great War; but 
its close they have come thick 
ast. Here, in the academic pre- 
, — ^matching let us say, the earlier 

by Professors Barrett Wendell 
Jliss Perry, — ^are post-bellum vol- 
by Professor Santayana, Erskine, 
^by; and so many volumes by 
a about the subject generally, 

the Frontier, about Immigrant 
ca, etc., that we cannot here list 

to these attempts, I confess to an 

interest in the ages of their 

"S. I have an elderly teacher's 



curiosity as to what Young America 
makes of it all. We may recall that 
el^ac strain in Barrett Wendell's 
book, when he records his first realiza- 
tion of the fact that a new and strange 
de-Bostonized, de-Saxonized Youth 
faces him in his classroom : "We of the 
elder tradition," he sighs, "are a race 
peacefully conquered." What are these 
yoimg conquering Goths, now come 
of age and turned author, making of the 
America and the Americanism which 
they inherit? These jatmty yoiuig 
freshmen of letters are trying at times; 
but no matter: it is one of the lessons 
of advancing age that to keep young one 
must live much with the young. Let a 
father be older than his youngest child, 
or younger than his oldest, and he is 
in danger not only of premature senility 
but of the tragic schism of "fathers and 
sons." Any sacrifice of time and energy 
in following the literary escapades of 
youth, and sampling its raw prentice 
work, is worth while, — ^at least for 
those elders whose business it is to deal 
with young people. 

Thus it was that I found myself 
taken by one volume among the rest 
which boldly announced itself as an 
apocalypse of Young America. This 
book. Our America by Waldo Frank, 
only reached us here in this pocket of 
the Mississippi after the East had 
fought over and forgotten it (my copy 
is marked "Fourth Edition"). The 
young author bows hieratically : he be- 
longs to "the first generation of Amer- 
i^ns [mind you!] consciously engaged 
in spiritual pioneering." He announces 
that he writes in response to the wishes 
of two "cultural envoys" from France. 
"What France asked of me [ahem!] 
was nothing so definitive and vain as 
a lesson or a lecture. . . . ' But 
France might be interested in hearing a 
young American talk." Well, France 




intoxse before the wh'xjb mm 
is a land with a shriddng 
. . . Centuries ago, a balance 
autochthonous rapture was achieved 
Indian civilization. The Indian met 
strain of his world with a passionate 




,, tic; and 
tbis America 
ID be Ae 
jkz of our 
^»n WW. we reached 
Xcw York, we were 
— > ^ j" ^ oar fear. Yes ; 
*"^ J^lIT aic confronted by the 
^'•^VTS7^A« oor thronging young 

•*«*"* ^tSi ^Stored, succumb 
^SiSfi^sinkinthemad^^^^^ 
^ J!^S^ sod of America is else- 

''S"tl^^ 
For tnc ^"^ -«hich is not qmte 

^' kriSte aiSinSive passages, 

;^*?:S.y to oUl Young Amenca 
to account attention to 

^^!sr^r?iSLg'*- which 

JSlrJLf^STwith the dust of nsmg 

^**^!f ^Lins to «cur on my 

lt%e^le»t way will be to 

SSeltSortwo. American 

intensily is the Uwne: 



America is vivid and vibrant [Ah!] 
beyond the scales of temperate Europe. The 
Southwest throbs with shrill reds and golds 
of earth and blues of sky. Rocky New Eng- 
land swoons every summer in a purple ver- 
dure that cries against the browns and blacks 
of the soil. [Crescendo.] The entire back- 
bone of the continent is a chaos which turns 
the Alps almost to monotone . . . 
Canyons so deep that mountains are lost in 
them like stones. [Fortissimo.] 

We must skip some well-written pages 
on the pitiful ruin of potential genius in 
Jack London and in Mark Twain,— 
"flung away in outer darkness," — and 
a quiet page or two (a grateful change 
in the tempo) abotlt Lincoln, — the only 
large figure besides Whitman (unless 
we add Thoreau) upon whom Young 
America cares to shed a warm light. 
We take up our commentary at the 
point where our markings thicken, 
namely where the first real onset on the 
Puritans starts. There is a solemn 
opening of the attack in a single sen- 
tence which has a paragraph all to 
itself: "What follows has the volup- 
tuous exactness of simple logic." That 
demure adjective I find I have imder- 
scored. Poor belabored Puritanism 1 
Our young rebels against "suppressed 
desires" of any sort are so hot against 
you in this Tercentenary year! Read 
your obituary: "The Puritan movement 
was simply a chapter in the long history 
of religious decadence." — How long? 
As far back as St. Paul ? — are our ques- 
tions here. 

But the main charge against the Puri- 
tan is that he "became a trader, pros- 
perous and materialized ; and his ma- 
terial culture becomes the culture of the 
United States." The implication is that 
he, the prime sinner, dragged the Catho- 
lics and all the other non-Puritans 
down with him! In other words 
"Puritanism" is synonymous with our 
American species of tfie genus homo. 
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t hold! Spirit and beauty would 
>p at times, — ^we are told; but 
"they simply fled from the mag- 
d reality. They became transcen- 
l/* And so we reach Emerson, 
rch-transcendentalist. Emerson is 
ichstone of spiritual and critical 
it: so we wonder what Young 
ica's verdict will be. We must 

• 
• 

rson had the equipment of a true 
il leader, . vision, . . . 

erable mental power, . . . the 

of aspiration. And yet the colors of 

ords brush off like the dust on a 

wing. The true motif of Emerson 

hysterical plea: his works are essen- 

discards from weakness 

world he knew was so wholly meas- 
y materialistic standards that it did not 
to him to find his haven save in the 
lace his "over-soul" among the stars. 
ti, the gesture of human aspiration was 
scending leap away from all that was 
-human. 

short, he "supplied the dualism 

laterial obsession needed to sur- 

We query: to whom did he 

r it? Who wanted that pestilent 

»onian brand of transcendentalism? 

of an Emerson being needed to 
:e a dualism which had been basic 

Christianity! "My Kingdom is 
f this world." Plato ha^ said as 
long before. Thus Emerson joins 
jected. Next, please ! 
:hapter on "The Chosen People" 
mt with a stress on the kinship 
ritan and Jew. We pass on with a 

at the abyss of misinformation 
lisunderstanding revealed in a few 
ous pages about the Ethical So- 

and Dr. Felix Adler, the founder 

first of them. Silence can be the 
nedicine for this unmannerly out- 
of tribal enmity. Yoimg America 

a strong dose of it and some 
Did- fashioned virtues. 

Ill 

• America is now plainer on the 
and we get the key to it. There 



is an excursion to Southern California 
and the LaSid of the Buried Cultures of 
Ae Southwest ; then a trip to Chicago— 
as far as the Stock Yards ; then another 
indignant visit to New England, — ^that 
"tragedy of ambition"; and at last we 
come back home to New York. We 
reach this sentence and are expectant: 
"Here, if anywhere, you must look for 
the leader and the critic." We look 
intently, and eagerly scan the roll of the 
saving remnant: Stieglitz (with a little 
group of satellites), Omstein, Huneker, 
Rosenfeld, Oppenheim, Mencken, Lit- 
tell. Day, Brooks. Our America! Our 
set! We pray for a keener sense of 
humor in Young America. 

To be sure, there are other saving 
souls to help out; in Chicago, for in- 
stance, — Masters, Dreiser, Sandburg, 
Anderson, Booth. One of these is "a 
genius of epic reach upon whom the 
sense of Emptiness weighs, and who, 
like Masters, transfers this sense dpon 
the world." (No, thank you!) An- 
other poor soul "walks through the same 
desert [open drains, cesspools, and all] 
with Masters and Dreiser"; this third 
writer is "aware of himself : that means, 
aware of life: that means, in love"; and 
Anderson, whose Winesburg "embraces 
America" (we can not envy her that 
experience), "finally seeks health and 
sanity — as must all his people — in the 
elemental let of self-expression." Why 
"let ?" "Welter" would be better, surely. 

Difficult — ^is It not? — ^to be serious 
with young bloods like this! What is 
the matter? — ^An answer cannot be at- 
tempted here. The first three ingredi- 
ents of our prescription would be, — 
wholesomeness, modesty, silence. 

Let Young America possess its soul in 
patience until it is purged of the sourness, 
vanity and cock-sureness of which we are 
getting an overdose in at least three of 
our "advanced" weeklies. It is not the 
views expressed to which exception is 
taken, but the bilious hue which discolors 
them. 



THE FUTURE OF THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT 

INGERMANY* 



BY RUDOLPH PENZIG 



Wc are lix-ing in a time of balancing 
accounts. But the enormous profit and 
loss account of the wasteful *T>ig busi- 
ness" of the last six rears is still unset- 
tied, and it i*-ill probably rake several de- 
cades or more t^fore all nations can sec 
the frightful diflFerencc between debit and 
credit in their own households. All the 
more is this true of the Ethical ledger of 
mankind. 

Pri\-ate societies which during the 
sufferings of the war had to limit or in- 
terrupt their acti\-ities are beginning to 
close their accounts for the five-year pe- 
riod from 1914 to 1919, and one observes 
many sorrowful consequences. Many an 
old house that seemed to be built for 
eternity- has either entireh' disappeared 
or is at least greatly shaken. The means, 
the people, the confidence in the old firm, 
— these are all lacking; but the chief 
loss is the idealistic daring without which 
neither an individual nor a company of 
people with the same ideals can ever 
hope to reach their goal. 

In the same wav those societies are 

m 

naturally handicapped which made it 
their task to work for the union and re- 
conciliation of every nation, for the up- 
building of a spiritual empire of peace 
and co-operation. And those organiza- 
tions are hindered to the greatest extent 
which believed that the salvation of the 
future depended on the slow training of 
generations in a greater and finer devel- 
opment of heart, mind and character. 
But now it seems that their hopes are 
lost and that they stand terrified before 
the sudden relapse of civilization into the 
bestial barbarism of primitive man. 
We are speaking of the fate of the 



* Excerpts from an article in a recent 
issue of Ethische Kultur. Translated by Mr. 
Erich Cohn. Dr. Penzig is Secretary of the 
German Ethical Movement and Editor of 
Ethische Kultur— Editosl 



German Society for Ethical Culture, 
which in the midst of the turmoils of the 
war completed quietly and unnoticed the 
first twenty-five years of its activity. 
Today we see not only its ideal of uplift- 
ing htmtian nature by mutual help lying 
shattered on the groimd, but more es- 
pecially we see that there is scarcely a 
breath left of the inspiration which first 
started the Movement. It seems that the 
Society is perishing slowly but surely of 
exhaustion. It would be foolish to be 
blind toward these manifestations and 
to point out that even though most of the 
old and cherished leaders have gone to 
their graves, there are still a few hundred 
loyal followers left in Germany who are 
carrj-ing on the old flag. The frame- 
work still exists. The executive board of 
the various greatly diminished local 
groups is there. The magazine which pro- 
motes the ideas of the Ethical Movement 
appears in a very modest way without 
any advance in price. The initiated are 
well aware that only through great sacri- 
fices is it possible to do even the little that 
is done now; and it seems that the ex- 
ternal collapse of the German Ethical 
Societies is at hand, because the impera- 
tively required support for ethical ideas, 
and especially a youthful audience, is 
missing. Some will see in this an organic 
trouble of the whole social structure; 
others will hold the completely changed 
attitude of the young generation of 1920, 
compared with that of 1890, responsible 
for it. . . . 

It is time that a Society which makes 
truth towards itself one of the most im- 
portant of its aims should consider 
whether it can continue to follow its old 
ideals. 

We must keep clear in our minds the 
fact that The Society for Ethical Culture 
is not the Ethical Movement. The So- 
ciety might possibly fall to pieces but that 
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fovement will rise again is assured, 
ire reminded of the biblical picture 
le grain of wheat which gave a 
*>and fold fruit by its passing. The 
t of our first success was that a 
>cr of highminded men and women 
d during a period of internal fer- 
:, to seek social peace and the con- 
ion of nations as well as the libera- 
of the spirit from the letter in re- 
a, law and custom. The new project 
carried along by a mighty current 
h set in during the eighties of the 
:entury in all civilized countries, and 
h forced people from the superficial 
rialism of a seemingly easily reached 
ire to the deeper consideration of 
il questions — ^as to the conditions of 
vorking class, woman suffrage, sup- 
>ed nationalities, church minorities, 
The liberation of the individual 
I the ban of the ruling powers was 
)bvious thing that came to the front 
ig public discussions. 
e remember the heated arguments 
ag the first great meetings of the 
cists, where Socialists, suffragists, 
rmers of all kinds, freethinkers and 
nds of Peace found a platform from 
h they could present their criticism 
rcll as their constructive thought to 
people. A very great executive tact 
necessary to make the main lines of 
Ethical Movement stand out from 
chaos. These ethical currents are 
dead and many of the most promi- 
t societies should preserve a thankful 
rence towards the Ethical Move- 
t which protected them while they 

I in their embryonic stage. 

lere were always more friends and 
iwers of the Movement than regist- 
members of the German Society for 
cal Culture. 

II of the reforms referred to sprang 
1 the womb of ethics, and have in 
mon a rebellion against outworn ties. 

Society of Aroused Conscience" 
Id have been the right name at that 
, but neither indignation nor enthusi- 

are conditions that last for decades 
alf a century, and neither is suitable 



for the carrying on of a society. Un- 
fortunately the contrast between ideal 
and reality is so great that it offers plenty 
of chance for friction and continually 
gives new occasion for indignation and a 
renewal of excitement. The question to- 
day is whether there is left a reserve of 
spiritual forces from which may be re- 
cruited a group that will not be influ- 
enced mainly by special interests, but 
will rather make the various reform 
movements a basis for the union of all 
people of good will. 

The ever-increasing knowledge, love 
and practice of the right was the original 
idea of the international Societies for 
Ethical Culture. In Germany, unfortu- 
nately, we met this idea only in a beggar's 
garb. However, it seems very probable 
that our Society decayed only because 
the time of fulfillment had not yet come, 
but at present we notice in an ever-in- 
creasing degree the hunger and thirst for 
the finer things in life. 

There was never a more fervent cry 
for real understanding and peace. There 
is also a demand for justice in our so- 
cial life, for harmony between work and 
compensation; and far beyond this, for 
the recognition of the solidarity of the 
whole human family, which involves gen- 
erous help to the weak. Infinitely great 
is the contrast between these ideals and 
the attitude of those who want to do 
wrong and who worship force, or of 
those who profit from the existing an- 
archy and who proceed thoughtlessly and 
lazily along the old road. But it is essen- 
tial just for these reasons that the be- 
lievers in the new ideal should now unite 
and win over the indifferent, the doubt- 
ing, and even the prejudiced, to a great 
organization, nourished by the fervent 
will to know the truth. 

Valuable forces are now at work, and 
these could be utilized. The name of a 
federation of this kind is of no import- 
ance ; the one thing that must be insisted 
upon is the end for which we should 
strive. Co-operation of all forces work- 
ing for moral and intellectual emancipa- 
tion is the main idea. It is unimportant 
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to consider who should be leader and 
who follower, if all coocemed realize 
that they are mutually indi^)ensable. In 
any case, an ethical moTcment would 
result, whether or not it would be so 
called. The prime consideration woold 
be the effectiveness of the endeavor. 

One other thing, however, shoold be 
pointed oat. This is that, no matter how 
conceived, a spiritual movement must 
have organic structure. A group is more 
than the mere sum of its members, and 
this implies the continual reciprocal ac- 
tion between the whole and its parts. 
Any society, to be effective, must give 
and take, must stand as an objective 
above its members, and must nevertheless 
achieve personal life in them and con- 
stantly enrich the common spiritual 
property in this way. The American 
and English Societies have laid particu- 
lar emphasis on spiritual enrichment, 
and have offered their members less in 
the way of intellectual instruction and a 
more elevating faith; they have founded 
ethical congregations, with Sunday ser- 
vices and the like. 

In the face of all the terrible destruc- 
tion in our moral world, we observe with 
great satisfaction the awakening of the 
thought that the building up is of greater 
value than the tearing down. People 



have b^on to realize that while it is pos- 
sible to gather crowds of fighters for 
mere destruction, only constructive work 
can bring real prepress, and that the best 
way to do away with bad things is to do 
things better. 

Today we see societies of freethinkers, 
the Monistenbund, life and school ^^ 
formers, free religious societies bearing 
the illustrious names of Fichte, Schiller, 
Goethe, Humboldt, etc., in keen compe- 
tition to plan courses dealing with the 
knowledge of life's problems, to create 
universities for tiie people and clubs for 
the yoimg which should carry out social 
and ethical work of all kinds. Unfortu- 
nately this is done in real German fashion 
with the squandering of energy in jealous 
competition instead of in harmonious co- 
operation. It is the part of wisdom and 
of forward-looking prudence to combine 
all of these societies for the united up- 
building of a new, strong, morally 
healthy and mentally capable nation. 

Germany went to pieces despite the 
war-cry, "Unite against the Common 
Foe." Let us hope that it will reunite 
with the slogan, "Arise and Work To- 
gether!" This is the watchword by 
which the German Society for Ethical 
Culture may awaken to a new and better 
life. 



THE SELIGMAN-NEARING DEBATE 



We have in hand the stenographic report* 
of the joint debate held in the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House, on the afternoon of January 
23rd, between Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman 
and Professor Scott Nearing, on the sub- 
ject: "Resolved, that Capitalism has more to 
offer Labor than Socialism." Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard presided and in his felicitous 
introductory remarks made a plea for greater 
willingness on the part of Americans to hear 
and discuss opinions contrary to those which 
they have come to believe right. From the 
tone of the Chairman's remarks, asking a fair 
hearing for Socialism, one would judge that 
the huge audience represented the "bourgeois" 



* Published by the Fine Arts Guild, 27 West 
Eighth Street, New York City. 



classw And the price of the tickets would go 
far to confirm that judgment 

Professor Seligman, who supported the af- 
firmative, led off. He called attention to the 
fact that while Capitalism is an established 
system with many generations of experience. 
Socialism, except for sporadic experiments in 
the middle of the Nineteenth century "and the 
gigantic enterprise that is now being conducted 
by Soviet Russia," is a theory. The discussion, 
therefore, must deal with the known and the 
tried on one side, and with conjectures and 
prophecies on the other. Moreover, there is 
great divergence in the views of the Socialists 
themselves — the anarchistic, the collectivist, the 
sentimental, the scientific, the Syndicalist, and 
the Guild Socialist Karl Marx, the high 
priest of Socialism, is not followed today in 
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Ints of his doctrine; the poor are not 
ig poorer, but richer, as the rich grow 
; nor does Socialism grow towards the 
^sm in the countries in which Capitalism 
;t developed. It is in undeveloped, unen- 
led Russia that the great SociaUst revo- 
has come. 

the achievements of Capitalism which 
for the g^reater welfare of the laborer, 
ssor Seligman cited: (1) the acciunula- 
»f wealth, making possible a cheapening 
oduction and a multiplication of con- 
ices, comforts and even luxuries for the 
which they could not have dreamed of a 
enerations ago ; (2) the division of labor 
he diversification of consumption, en- 
: the worker to draw on a great variety 
>ducers for his food, clothing and other 
taries; (3) the democracy which has been 
into being by the Industrial Revolution, 
was made possible alone by Capitalism ; 
4) the opportunities for education from 
indergarten up, which every capitalistic 
y has richly provided, 
fessor Seligman did not deny that Capi- 
has had "its weaknesses and excres- 
»": unfair competition, unjust privileges, 
i^ollen fortunes. But he maintained that 
ilism was "progressive," that it had elim- 
[ many of its worst faults and that it was 
5 way to eliminate more. In short, there 
:ood grround for the expectation that the 
ng democracy in industry, the growing 
tion in democracy, and the growing hu- 
y in our society would purge out the 
ies that remain in Capitalism, and leave 
th its positive and beneficial features 
—stability, order, competency, initiative, 
tunity. 

(fessor Nearing was introduced by the 
man as a man to whom "every American, 
rver his economic beliefs, owes a debt of 
ude" for insisting "even in war-time 
that freedom of conscience and liberty 
eak and write which are guaranteed by 
onstitution of the United States" 
an hardly be said that Professor Nearing 
or endeavored to meet, the arguments 
s opponent. Instead of answering the 
i which Professor Seligman made, he 
ired an impassioned speech, punctuated 
equent outbursts of applause, and filled 
striking statistics, to show the pitiable 
don of the worker today. If Capitalism 
"progressive," so were some diseases! 
ise the capitalist owns the machinery of 
LCtion, the worker has to go to him and 
ermission to work — or starve. "Prosperi- 
anic, and liquidation" is the recurring 
of economic experience entailed by the 
Jistic system. The United States is 
d by a few capitalists. They say to the 
irmy of workers: Work and earn bread, 



and we will eat it! That is what Abraham 
Lincoln called slavery. Finally, Capitalism is 
responsible for war, with its overproduction 
of goods and its competition for markets. "In 
1914 there was not a Socialist State in Europe 

... all the great grroup of capitalist Em- 
pires gprabbing the world to rob it and fighting 
one another to death to determine who should 
do the plundering. They produced a surplus, 
as I said. They could not spend it at home. 
They took it abroad, and in the course of tak- 
ing it abroad they had to make War — capi- 
talistic War — and working men went and 
fought and died in that capitalistic War which 
they told us through their propaganda ma- 
chinery was a War for Democracy. What does 
the worker want? Why he wants to keep the 
strings of economic life himself. Capitalism 
offers him intermittent starvation, industrial 
slavery, recurring war. Socialism offers him 
subsistence, economic self-government, a basis 
for peace." 

In replying to this declamation. Professor 
Seligman pointed out that his opponent had 
not met his arguments, and that he had 
claimed for Socialism a Utopian program 
which the facts did not warrant. In the only 
instance where Socialism was tried on a large 
scale (Soviet Russia) there was not inter- 
mittent but chronic starvation, not self-govern- 
ment but a detestable tyranny, not peace but 
massacres. He quoted Russian documents to 
show how the workers in that country pro- 
tested that they were "hard-labor convicts," 
who had "become lost as human beings and 
turned into slaves." To which Professor Near- 
ing in his rebuttal made the obvious answer 
that the reason for the tyranny in Russia was 
the intervention of the capitalistic states, in- 
cluding our own, which through invasion, 
blockade and boycott, thwarted the beneficient 
course which Lenine and Trotsky wished to 
pursue. 

Except on the Russian question, which was a 
poor ground of debate, on account of the im- 
possibility of the Socialist theory being applied 
in all honesty there, the two disputants did not 
lock horns. Rather, each made three speeches, 
fortifying his own theory, selecting facts and 
figures which were favorable to it alone. Each 
stated his position best, perhaps, in the final 
short summary. Professor Seligman main- 
tained that the abolition of Capitalism in fa- 
vor of an impracticable theory would mean a 
diminution of production and an increase of 
misery for the worker; that it would be to 
"throw away the fruits of all modem achieve- 
ments and take a leap in the dark which might 
land us in the abyss of impotence." The sane 
method of socio-economic procedure was re- 
form, not revolution. Education, industrial 
democracy, employers' insurance, conserva- 
tion of resources, progressive taxation to abate 
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the swollen fortunes — such were the means by 
which Capitalism (sound in its fundamentals) 
was to be purged of its abuses. 

Professor Nearing rejected all these "pallia- 
tives." No amount of "tinkering with Capital- 
ism" would cure its evils. The system itself is 
rotten at its foundations. "Really" he conclud- 
ed, "the issue between Professor Seligman and 
myself is very simple. He doesn't think the 
people can handle their own economic affairs 
and I do." So in the end the debate came to 



the conclusion which a man without great 
prophetic insight mig^t have predicted— an ir- 
reconcilable difference in points of view, the 
conservative versus the radicaL As an exhibi- 
tion of forensic courtesy, the debate was all 
that could be desired. As a penetrating and 
sympathetic analysis, appreciation and refuta- 
tion of the adversarjr's arguments, it left modi 
to be desired. 

David Saviixe Muzzey. 



A LONDON REVIEWER OF PROFESSOR ADLER'S BOOK 



In the Hihhert Journal of October, 1920, 
there is an article on Professor Adler's Bthical 
Philosophy of Life from the pen of J. A. Hob- 
son, the noted London economist and a fre- 
quent lecturer on the Ethical platform. Mr. 
Hobson is known to large numbers of Ameri- 
cans through his writings and his visits to 
this country. He has spoken before all our 
Ethical Societies here, and has impressed him- 
self on our audiences by his firm grasp of ethi- 
cal problems and his fine sense of discrimina- 
tion. 

After laying stress on Dr. Adler's "personal 
qualifications," through his "richness of ex- 
perience," for presenting for "serious atten- 
tion today a work which claims to make a new 
statement of the theory of human relations, and 
to apply it as the basis of a radical reconstruc- 
tion of society." Mr. Hobson proceeds to ex- 
amine in some detail the central proposition of 
the book, namely the doctrine of ethical per- 
sonality. Dr. Adler's conception of the "ethi- 
cal manifold" he views as "an able and sincere 
attempt to restate the relations of the One and 
the Many, so as to bring out in clear relief the 
passionate conviction of the supreme worth of 
the unique personality." But he has some mis- 
givings of the capacity of the readers to rise 
to the conception of "a system of related per- 
sonalities stripped of all their empirical trap- 
pings and viewed sub specie aetemitatis," 

The precept which Dr. Adler substitutes for 
the well-known Kantian categorical imperative 
is: "So act as to elicit the unique personality 
in others and thereby in thyself." Both Ego- 
ism and Altruism are transcended in this for- 
mula. The utilitarianism of the former is avoid- 
ed by the doctrine of a spiritual universe; the 
aimlessness of the latter, by the doctrine of the 
infinite and irreducible worth of each individual 
in the composition of the "ethical manifold." 
Mr. Hobson wonders whether the contrast be- 
tween the empirical world and the spiritual uni- 
verse is not sometimes pressed "so as almost to 
reach the familiar theological antinomy." and 
whether the emphasis on all human relations as 



instnmiental merely, the finite nature of man 
being "a clog and screen," may not appear as 
an unendurable dualism. "If we are to ex- 
clude all those empirical traits in which our 
earthly relations with our associates are 
mingled," he asks, "what sort of reality at- 
taches to the spiritual relations ?" We must be- 
come aware of spiritual reality throu^ these 
"instrumentalities" of family relations, friend- 
ships, education, health and sickness, joy and 
sorrow. If we, then, exclude from spiritual 
reality all these instnmientalities, are we not 
landed in the void ? "All that gives intellectual 
and emotional concreteness to our experience 
lies on one side of the fence, and on the other— 
what?" 

This seems to us rather a difficulty of Mr. 
Hobson's own making. He seems to take too 
literally Dr. Adler's "spiritual pattern" — which 
is not, like Plato's, "laid up in heaven," pre- 
existing, complete, self- fulfilled, but rather the 
envisaged end which is to be reached exactly 
by the refining and spiritualizing of the in- 
strumentalities. If Mr. Hobson had paid more 
attention to Dr. Adler's doctrine of the empiri- 
cal as a substratum, he would not be embar- 
rassed by thinking of it as a rejected by-pro- 
duct. Dr. Adler does not "scorn the base de- 
grees" by which his philosophy ascends, but 
carries them along, refined, transformed, 
transfigured, in the very process. There can 
be no such thing as the "palling" of the pat- 
tern, because the pattern is ever being fash- 
ioned. 

The other point that Mr. Hobson finds trou- 
blesome is one in the practical application of 
Dr. Adler's ethical program. In general he 
commends with great heartiness the sugges- 
tions for the reformation of industry and poli- 
tics by emphasizing the ideas of service as 
opposed to gain, of the educational and devel- 
opmental functions of labor, and the "libera- 
tion and enlightenment of the will of the in- 
dividual worker, so that he may best develop 
his unique personality." But he fears that 
Dr. Adler, in stressing the personalization of 
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lividiial may "ignore or disparge At com- 
diaracter from whidi this flowering of 
e personality must grow." 
ase in point is the suggestion of vocation- 
presentation. He thinks Dr. Adler's mind 
ninated here by the conception of a "po- 
manifold" corresponding to and con- 
ing to his ''ethical manifold." The special 
phasized at the expense of the common, 
5 "Dr. Adler's neat account of social in- 
ions" makes the family the preparation 
le vocation, the voaction for the state or 
df and the nation for the international 
y." Taking issue with this, Mr. Hobson 
that it is not true that the sole meaning 
turpose of the family is to prepare for the 
ion, or of the vocation to prepare for the 
1. As if Dr. Adler could have ever meant 
id that these were the sole functions of 
y and vocation! Of course "the state 



concerns itself with other matters than the vo- 
cational and therefore demands other modes 
of representation." But this does not invali- 
date the claim that there should be some recog- 
nition in the method of representation of the 
special fields in which public spirit and activi- 
ties develop. It is a case of this ought ye 
to do and not leave the other undone. 

With the best of will and with a very gener- 
ous appreciation of Dr. Adler's book for the 
most part, Mr. Hobson seems to have attri- 
buted too great a rigidity to the plan of the 
author. It is not a "system" that Dr. Adler 
has proposed, but a working hypothesis, a sum- 
mons to the ethical-minded to explore with 
him the too shallow foundations of our cur- 
rent systems and to lay the foundations of a 
new ethical philosophy deeper in the spiritual 
nature of man. 

David Savuxe Muzzey. 



"SONS AND DAUGHTERS"*— A REVIEW 



t author of this book brings to her task 
ntific knowledge of childhood and youth, 
ical experience and common sense. The 
t is a book of an extremely practical 
cter in which the discoveries of modem 
study are translated into such everyday 
age that even the untrained parent may 
the book with ease and profit The il- 
itions with which the text abounds are 
n from the life of the home. Hence the 
it beholds in these pages, not strange un- 
iar children, but his own son and daugh- 
For this reason the book possesses un- 
interest for the father or mother who 
his parenthood seriously, 
e arrangement of the book is such as to 
IT it easily readable and convenient for 
ence. A wide range of topics, over sixty 
imiber, are discussed clearly, concisely, 
x>ncretely. A glance at the table of Con- 
or index enables the parent to locate 
itly a discussion of the problem that is 
exing his mind. If the selfishness of his 
puzzles him, he will find helpful sugges- 
under "Selfishness and Sacrifice." If he 
»ubled because his child falls short of the 
ard set by some other child, he will find 
comfort and wisdom in "Your Child and 
iverage." If he is concerned about some 
Eestation of obstinacy, he will find enlight- 
nt and help in the discussion on "Being 
nate." In short, the book may be re- 
k1 as a compendium for ready reference 
le moral development of children, 
e opening discussions deal with the re- 



r Sidonie M. Gmenberg. Special edition ptib- 
by the Federation for Child Studj, 2 West 
Fourth Street, New York Citj. 



sponsibility of motherhood. Modem city life 
has deprived the child of many natural oppor- 
tunities for play, for the use of tools, for con- 
tact with nature and the soil. At the same time 
the knowledge of the physical, mental and 
moral development of children has increased 
rapidly. Of course the school must supply the 
playground, the shops, and the school garden, 
and the teacher must know the results of the 
latest child study. But how about the mother? 
Must not the mother supplement the work of 
the school and the teacher? By virtue of her 
motherhood she knows, or ought to know, the 
child's needs and capacities better than any 
other person. Therefore ought she not to 
know the results of modern child study and 
how to apply them in the treatment of her 
children ? The affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion is the raison d'etre of this book. 

Of course no volume of this size can ex- 
haust the list of topics that interest parents. 
Consequently there are some striking omissions,, 
such as "secretiveness," "tattling," and a sepa- 
rate discussion of "lying." Some idea of the 
scope of the discussions that follow the in- 
troductory chapters may be obtained from the 
main headings, "The Physical Basis," "Every- 
one in His Own Way," "The Changing Child," 
"Responding to the Environment," "The 
Child's Pugnacity," "Initiative and Spontan- 
eity," "Character as Habit," "The Child's Ac- 
tivities," "Justice and the Child," "The Man- 
agement of Children," "The Child and So- 
ciety." 

An excerpt from one of these discussions 
will serve to give a fair impression of the au- 
thor's style and of the practical suggestions 
with which the book abounds. 
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*1= ibt books ve read, manj of the interest- 
w^ mcidests tsm oa nx more oc less ingwmnis 
and more or less soccessfol ujuUi%aii ces of the 
yxMiog pe opl e to escape or arcmiiTCiit the pro* 
liibitioiis or oniers of die older people. Tbe 
circQS is to cocne to town next week, and 
'Bilhr' is expiidtlsr told that be is not to at- 
tend ; 3rct somehow 'Bilhr' manages to be there 
vhcn the down tumbles off the flrphan t^s 
back — and somehow the stem and rigj ite o us 
parents fail to know aboat it nntQ too late. 
Caroline was verr anxsoos to go to the dance 
diey were going to have at Q>bb's, and said 
so. Bat her mother was eqoalhr anxioiis that 
she shooki not go— for reasons of her own — 
and also said so. Bat on die nig^t of die 
dance Caroline was there while her parents 
supposed she was spending the night with her 
f rioid Jenny, and had forgotten all about the 
dance. 

'^This sort of diing happens so freqaendy in 
real life that even those who never read any 
books can multiply instances. What I am most 
curious about in this connection is not ex- 
plained either in the books or in die ordinary 
conversation of the people we meet. Just what 
is it that parents have in mind when they hgr 
down their orders, in direct and obvious op- 
position to the wishes of their children? Do 
they feel satisfied that the issuing of an order 
is sufficient to bring about the desired result? 
Do they expect the children to accept the word 
of authority and immediately dismiss their own 
longings and yearnings? 

"To make a child do something that is con- 
trary to his liking, you have but to employ 
sufficient coercion — and he will go through the 
motions. But unless he comes to like it, the 
temptation will always be to shirk or e\'ade 
the imposed task. It is therefore unwise to 
leave a child too long to himself with the re- 
sponsibility of completing the unpleasant du- 
ties. And it is unfair, when he falls down, 
to upbraid him for his failure. The younger 
the child, the more difficult it is for him to keep 
before his mind the desirability of doing the 
unpleasant And the more difficult is it for 
him to keep in mind the penalty of failure. 
What we require of children should be adapted 
to their growing ability to bear responsibility. 

"This, it seems, is what the parents of the 
'Billies' and the Carolines have overlooked. 



They have issued dieir forbiddings and then 
turned to other a£birs ; the children, however, 
do not forget die heart's desires. The em- 
bargD is merely an obstacle to be overcome; 
if teasing will not lift the embargo, then the 
blockade most be rtm. It would be a good plan 
for die parents to keep a calendar and then 
prepare themsdves to meet critical periods in 
advance. Billy's father, for example, fearing 
die demoraliring effects of the circus, wisely 
or not, should have arranged for some other 
event to absorb the interests and energies and 
die time that went normally to the circus. In 
like manner, Caroline's mother should have 
anticipated the nig^t of the dance with pro- 
visions for a different way of spending die 
time. There are many ways of substituting 
one interest for another; but ignoring the 
wishes of children or forbidding their satis- 
faction will either tempt to intrigue and dis- 
obedience, or arouse resentment and bitter- 
ness." 

Even the casual reader finds in sudi a dis- 
cussion as this, and indeed on most every 
page of die book, many questions unanswered 
and points of riew not considered. For ex- 
ample, should not 'Billy's' and Caroline's 
father and modier examine the reasons more 
carefully before laying down prohibitions? 
Is it enough to merely distract the child's at- 
tention and interest from his "heart's desire" 
by offering an attractive substitute? Should 
not the respect for the parent's judgment be 
cultivated by first having good reasons and 
then giving them frankly? Are not 'Billy's 
and Caroline's judgments to be cultivated in 
this manner? Should not the substitute be 
reserved as an expression of the parent's sym- 
pathy for the child's disappointment? Per- 
haps after all the author has chosen the wiser 
course in not attempting to raise and answer 
every possible questioiL Had she done so the 
text would have far exceeded the limits of a 
single volume. The style might have lost 
something of the (harm it derives from the 
simple, clear manner in which a single thread 
of thought is followed through. Perhaps also 
one of the chief values of the book lies in 
what it leaves unsaid, i. e. in its power to 
stimulate the reader's own thought rather than 
merely to supply him with the author's ideas. 

FitANKi^iN C. Lewis. 
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V SOME MOTHERS BECAME INTERESTED IN THEIR 

CHILDREN'S SCHOOL 



t years ago, the slumbering Parents and 
ers Association of the Ethical Culture 
1, in New York City, somehow aroused 
terest of a small group of teachers, who 
bt to life the two or three almost for- 
committees, by putting in charge able 
rs who, in turn, interested others; and 
work began anew. One by one new com- 
s were formed to meet real needs, and 
the Association grew, becoming daily 
necessary to the School, 
en, in 1919, the Board of Governors made 
.ssociation a recognized Department of 
rhool, there were twenty-one active com- 
s, each having an average membership 
:ht mothers. Approximately fifty moth- 
id become thoroughly interested in par- 
acher co-operation, and perhaps a hun- 
nore were partially so. How to interest 
tter group more dioroughly, and at the 
time to reach the remaining four hundred 
vere not yet alive to the value of home 
chool co-operation, was the problem to 
ved. 

ras seen that committee work alone would 
) slow a method. If the mothers of all 
bildren in all the classes were to be 
kl, organization by classes — ^an entirely 
nethod — would be necessary. So to-day 
is a "class" of mothers corresponding to 
ilass in the School, and the "class chair- 
thirty-two in all, with their one hun- 
assistants have established the "personal 
' between school and home. Through 
conscientious work, each one of our five 
ed and sixty homes is reached; each 
r — ^by a friendly note, telephone message 
'sonal interview — knows of the activities 
e Association, and realizes the import- 



ance to the home of our various educational 
courses in such subjects as ethics, the sex 
problem, children's reading, story-telling, and 
nature study. For each of the first two courses 
alone, two hundred mothers registered this 
year. 

Because the chairmen and their co-workers 
keep in close touch with the homes, our lecture 
courses are well attended. Speakers have 
asked: "How do you get so many fathers to 
come to your evening meetings ?" There is but 
one answer: "Through the 'personal touch* 
brought about by our faithful volunteer work- 
ers." Sixty busy mothers attended a recent 
morning meeting with our Superintendent to 
discuss the possibilities of improving the 
School, and to plan for new class activities. 

Such enthusiasm in the Parents and Teach- 
ers Department will benefit the School, the 
homes and the student body. There is still 
much to be done along many lines, but with 
the Association growing stronger daily, as 
mothers realize increasingly the importance of 
their part in education for life, the outlook is 
promising. 

This "personal touch*' method can be car- 
ried out successfully through a Public School 
Parent-Teacher Association, in a mothers* club, 
or with the parents of Sunday School chil- 
dren, — in fact in any work where individual 
contributions will strengthen the organization 
as a whole. We have learned again the old 
truth that one gets out of any association to 
which he belongs exactly what he puts into it, 
and that whole-hearted effort on the part of 
each member provides that degree of co-opera- 
tion which makes big undertakings possible. 

Laura Underhili, Kohn. 
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New Unionism in the Cix>thing In- 
ntY. By J. M. Budish and George Soule. 
court, Brace and Howe. 

; sense of realism that pervades the 
TS whose fortunes are chronicled in this 
mggests that thinking is perhaps after all 
f the most practical exercises for human 
( to engage in. In contrast with the eva- 
f fundamentals characteristic of the usual 
rt between workers under the leadership 
* old-time trade unions, and employers 



under the leadership of confirmed know-noth- 
ings, the development of the organizations in 
the needle trades shows the value of dealing 
frankly with the facts and with ourselves. 

On the one hand is a persistent separation 
of workers into arbitrary and obsolescent 
"trades" that gives rise to constant jurisdic- 
tional disputes and wasting irritations, with the 
corresponding insistence of the employers up- 
on the principle of "free contract'* as sacred, 
permanent — and "just" On the other hand is 
the insistence upon the class struggle as an 
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inevitable corollary of oompetittve industry 
with a corresponding determination — not to 
gain immediate and special advantages throagh 
efFective participation in this struggle, tmt to 
abolish it outright! And this in the presence 
of desperate conditions of handicap— sweated 
workers, fierce competition between mushroom 
employers and contractors, destructive season- 
al unemployment, low standards of sldlL 

One cannot but be impressed by the clear 
vision and indomitable courage of the leaders 
in this "new unionism," who look to the future 
not alone of the crafts (whose immediate ma- 
terial comfort is the first charge upon their 
concern and effort) but also of the industry 
as a whole, which they conceive to include 
all the workers, skilled and unskilled, and in- 
deed all the skill and tedmical knowledge 
which has been accumulated through the ages 
of toil and suffering, all the science and art, 
too, and the ad\*ances in principles of organi- 
zation and management And finally they do 
not fail to give thought to the other industries 
that together with those of the needle trades 
make up the living world of productive work- 
ers. 

This is in short a record of labor leaders 
and labor rank and file who have as their ulti- 
mate goal the very abolition of the class 
struggle through a progressive integration of 
all folks into an industrial democracy in which 
there is no more room left for classes to 
struggle. And this revolutionary result, as 
far as these unions have gone, is being at- 
tained through organization, through educa- 
tion, through collective bargaining, through 
strikes— that is, through precisely the instru- 
ments apparently employed by the old union- 
ism ; but always with an eye to the day after 
tomorrow. 

Twenty-five j-ears ago a proposal for union- 
ism along these lines, especially in an indus- 
trj' which "ever>'body knew" simply could not 
be organized at all, would have been consid- 
ered by most economists and sociologists — and 
practical men — as chimerical. After the fact, 
perhaps the greatest tribute to its effectiveness 
is to be found in the fact that the present at- 
tack upon unionism by the more or less united 
forces of reaction is concentrated against the 
unions of the garment trades. Those who are 
determined to spend themselves in prevent- 
ing any further social or economic changes 
will fear this "new unionism" more than any 
other single force. Indeed, they have already 
discovered its identity with "Bolshevism" or 
" Soviet! sm," the present-day guise of Satanus 
Proteus. 

In whichever direction our wishes drive us, 
we need to keep informed on this "new imion- 



ism. 
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B. C. Grusnbebc. 



DCMOCKACY AND ASSIMDJVTION. By Jnlb 

Drachsler. The Macmillan Compani 
Pp. 275. 

This is a volume which every student c 
the immigration problem will want to rea 
Its object is to stimulate thought apo 
the need for a better policy than eith< 
our old-fashioned method of letting thing 
drift or the drastic "Americanization* int 
which the alarms of wartime have horric 
so many. Dr. Drachsler urges such a roi 
trol of the underlying social forces s 
will allow the immigrant on the one han 
to assimilate what is best in America 
life and on the other to contribute i 
America his own best He insists th; 
many of our studies of the immigrai 
problem have suffered from the failure 1 
appreciate that the immigrant should t 
understood in the light of his commui 
ity background rather than as a detachc 
unit. What he brings to America is tl 
result of ideals, standards, aspirations, nu 
tured by the group in which he has be( 
brought up. It is through the group th; 
he can best be reached. The importan< 
of this point of view is evident. Consid< 
for example the demoralization caused f 
frequently among the children of the sei 
ond generation by the fact that Amer 
canization to them means a sudden hrea 
with the group ties so significant for tl 
lives of the parents. 

As the basis of his study the auth( 
contributes the result of an investigatic 
of intermarriages among various imni 
grant groups. This study of a hundn 
thousand marriage certificates for a peric 
of five years before the war brings hon 
the fact that mere biologic fusion is s 
exceedingly poor way of meeting the pro 
lem of assimilation. It shows that ama 
gamation as a matter of fact is indeed g 
ing on, that there is a marked increase 
intermarriages in the second generatio 
that it occurs chiefly in the middle ec 
nomic group and, what is most to tl 
point, that the cultural result is drab ai 
mediocre, possessing the valuable qua 
ties neither of the American tradition n< 
of the European. 

Hence the plea for something bett 
than mechanical fusion. The auth 
recommends work through the commu 
ity groups with the idea of so fosterir 
an intelligent cultural community co 
sciousness that, when fusion does tal 
place, each group will have something 
value to contribute. This implies a r 
statement of the aims of Americanizatic 
through the schools. Dr. Drachsler urg' 
a type of schooling through which tl 
foreign-born will be encouraged to bett 
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dition they bring with them in order 
ach group may make the worthier 
g. With regard to both young and 
I stresses the important ethical con- 
ion that people should be taught 
nstom themselves to differences and 
ard the fact of difference as equally 
ant with the fact of sameness. The 
function of the State in all these 
akings is to harmonize the offerings 
by the various groups, 
aim in short should be the con- 
creation of a composite culture with 
racy as the central ideal, and with 
racy regarded as essentially a way 
;>roving the human type. We have 
so used to think of democracy as 
a! or industrial that we need such 
as Dr. Drachsler's to keep before 
res the importance of striving for a 
il democracy in which the interplay 
>up contributions shall produce the 
t civilization history has ever im- 
l. 

H. N. 



*UBLic Defender. By Mayer C. Gold- 
( Second Edition.) G. P. Putnam's 



first edition of this book was reviewed 
May, 1917, number of The Standard by 
. E. Briggs. 
book is useful in that it calls attention 

fundamental question whether our ad- 
-ation of criminal law is not unfair to 
[>eople accused of serious crime and 
;r some agency for their better protec- 

not required. 

Goldman is convinced that there is need 
lother agency — ^and for years has been 
nd earnestly advocating a specific re- 
-viz., an elected public defender. At the 
many of those who may agree with Mr. 
an that the administration of criminal 
unfair to poor people accused of serious 
and that we should have a public de- 
, will not agree that "the public defender 

be an elected officer" (p. 6). It is the 
sus of most students of government 
le number of elected officers should be 
d and not increased, and there seems to 

sound reason for adding a public de- 

to the already too long list of elected 
pal officials. If such an official is neces- 
here seems to be no good reason why he 

not be appointed, either by the Govem- 
; Mayor, or the Appellate Division of 
ipreme Court. 

y lawyers would take issue with Mr. 
an's statement that "a lawyer should not 
lired to devote his time and professional 
ratuitously to the defense of a criminal 



prosecution." Quite the contrary, many people 
believe that not only lawyers but all others 
should be required to devote more of their 
time and professional skill gratuitously to pub- 
lic service for which they are qualified. There 
seems to be no good reason why every member 
of the bar should not be required to conduct 
the defense of a limited number of criminal 
cases just as a business man is compelled to 
devote his time to jury service. 

The subject of the public defender is very 
thoroughly discussed by Reginald Heber Smith 
in Chapter 15 (pp. 103 to 130) of his report, 
Justice and the Poor published by the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Mr. Smith's treatment of the subject is 
more thorough and philosophical than Mr. 
Goldman's and although Mr. Goldman's second 
edition was published subsequent to the publi- 
cation of Justice and the Poor Mr. Goldman 
makes no mention of it Mr. Smith's chapter 
contains references to practically all matter 
which has been published on both sides of the 
question of a public defender, including a ref- 
erence to Mr. Goldman's first edition, whereas, 
Mr. Goldman's book does not contain any 
bibliography or references to publications op- 
posed to his solution of the problem. 

Mr. Goldman's book is useful in that it will 
probably bring the question involved to the 
attention of the public, which is necessary. 

C. M. Lewis. 



A Generai^ Introduction to Psychoanai,ysis. 
By Sigmund Freud. Preface by G. Stanley 
Hall. Boni and Liveright. Pp. 406. 

It is not often that a pioneer in any field 
of scientific research can address himself to 
the layman and make himself understood. The 
present book, while addressed to medical stu- 
dents, and not exactly in words of one syllable, 
is nevertheless valuable for the purpose sug- 
gested by its title. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing prejudice and 
confusion regarding the scope, methods and 
postulates of "psychoanalysis," interest in the 
subject and recognition of its value are rapidly 
growing to the point where everyone who 
makes claim to being informed on matters of 
current importance must acquaint himself with 
the psychoanalytic school of thought— or all 
four of the schools, as a recent writer differen- 
tiates them. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary element in 
the whole psychoanalytic movement is not so 
much its methods, or its ''findings," or its em- 
phasis on the "libido," as it is its conception 
that in the mental and emotional life there are 
no "accidents," that there is here, as in the 
world of material and forces, a "mechanistic" 
relation between the elements that inevitably 
determines the outcome. 
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This need not cause any grtstt concern as to 
whether psychoanalysis leaves the "will" any 
more or less "freedom" than it had before; it 
does, however, raise important questions as to 
whether the new knowledge adds to our control 
of the developing personality. 

These lectures are admirably organized to 
steal the unwilling assent of the auditors and 
readers. Beginning with common errors in 
act and speech, Dr. Freud shows that the slips 
of the tongue, the forgetting to meet engage- 
ments, mis-readings, and numerous other er- 
rors result from conflicting desires, from 
thought elements that for various reasons are 
kept below the threshold of consciousness. He 
points out objections to his interpretations and 
so make his argument the more persuasive, 
since he suggests more difficulties than most of 
his readers are likely to think of. 

He next passes to dreams and shows their 
structure and working, and their relation to 
wishes, to early experiences, to various dis- 
turbances in the normal order of life. When 
he passes to the general theory of the neu- 



roses, he no longer discosses widi you the raw 
material of facts upon which the theory is 
constructed, because, whereas everybody has 
had experience with dreams and widi errors, 
we must take the data as to tiie hysteric, or 
the victim of compulsion neuroses, or odier ab- 
normality, from the specialist who is competent 
to observe and report die essential facts. In 
the third part of the book the manner changes 
somewhat, but there is nowhere a trace of dog- 
matism. Indeed Professor Freud claims only 
that in common widi other branches of modem 
science, he is using a method that gives us 
progressively closer approximations to the ac- 
tuality, and not a scheme of absolute truths. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, die most sig- 
nificant discoveries in dynamic psychology 
have come from the study of morbid cases; if 
we desire to learn the method as well as the 
end results, we have to approach to some ex- 
tent the pathological material — ^which is not 
for children. 

B. C. C^UENBESG. 



THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT 



The Forty-Fifth Anniversary 

Plans are being matured for a worthy cele- 
bration early in May of the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding, not merely of the 
New York Society, but of the Ethical Move- 
ment. Sister Societies exist in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Boston and 
Grand Rapids, also in England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and the birthday of all of 
these Societies is to be celebrated, as well as 
that of the oldest group. 

The dates which have been fixed upon for 
the commemoration are from Thursday, May 
5th, to Sunday, May 8th, inclusive. Dr. Wil- 
helm Boerner of the Vienna Society will, it is 
expected, reach America in time to attend the 
meetings and to participate in the celebration. 
Further particulars with reference to the plans 
will be ready for presentation in the next issue 
of The Standard. 

Merchants' Group Organized 

At its February meeting, the Merchants* 
Group of the New York Ethical Society, which 
effected a preliminary organization in January, 
began the consideration of an ethical code for 
men in business, a draft of which is now in 
course of preparation with a view to sub- 
mission for consideration at a series of meet- 
ings. Persons interested in the work of such 
a group are asked to send their names to the 
Secretary of the Society, Mrs. R. G. Stone. 



The Russian "Yarmarka" 

The high standard of excellence, established 
by the Ethical Culture School in connection 
with its festivals, was fully maintained at the 
Russian fair held on February 4th and 5th. 
The basement assembly room of the Society 
building was converted into an Oriental bazaar 
whose streets were crowded with picturesque 
fakirs and entertainers of all sorts» and the 
brilliant costumes of the East contrasted sharp- 
ly with the sombre garb of the Westerners who 
came to purchase wares of all sorts and to 
enjoy a variety of dwertissements. 

The bazaar, which was arranged by the High 
School students and faculty, and the Sunday 
afternoon concert, under the direction of Mr. 
Leopold Auer, netted nearly eight thousand 
dollars which will be devoted to rehef work 
among the children of Russia, Austria and 
China. 

Special mention should be made of the pup- 
pet show and Russian tea room, conducted by 
the Normal Department, of the excellent dec- 
orations provided by the Art High School, and 
of the construction work done by the carpenter 
shop. Much credit is due to the boys and 
girls who served as sales people, actors, etc., 
Two excellent plays, written by a former stu- 
dent, Miss Constance Wilcox, Told in a 
Chinese Garden, and The Fairy Princess, were 
successfully presented, with the kind permis- 
sion of the author and of the publishers. 
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ty warm expressions of appr eciation have 
eceived at die School from members of 
idling profession and odiers. One ednca- 
rites: "I cannot refrain from sending a 
of hearty congratulation on die eztraor- 
success of the Bazaar. The efforts neces- 

prepare it must have been a serious 
-it was such a natural piece of serious 
cpression on the part of each member of 
igh School, backed of course by wise fac- 
;uidance. It was well worth a wedc'» 
and the financial return, large though it 
have been, was not the most lasting re- 
International Club 

first of the Sunday afternoon "at homes" 
ed "to bring together representatives of 
n-bom groups of various national bade- 
ds, with proportionate numbers of dti> 
>f the older American stock, in the in> 
of a common devotion to the City Noble 
le City Beautiful," was held in the New 
Sodcty building on Fd)ruary 6th. The 
Ts at the gatherings hdd during the 

of February included Professor Sarka 
'okova, representing the Czecho-Slovak 

Mr. Leon Ferraru, a Rumanian, Mr. 
> Simboli, who spoke of the Italian in- 

in immigration laws now pending in 
ess and others. The meetings are to 
ue throughout March and April and 
se to provide unusual opportunities for 
t with interesting personalities who are 
s among the fordgn-bom groups of 
York City as well as for undertaking 
:sA work in the direction of better rda- 
ips with newcomers to American shores. 

receptions are held under the auspices 
! Central Committee of the Sodety and 
ms are being worked out by the Women's 
ization in co-operation with Mrs. Anna 
. Spencer. Members of the Sodety may 
; admission cards through the group of 

they are members or at the Society 

last of the series of very successful 
igs arranged by the Women's Confcr- 
or the consideration of the modem drama 
i held on Monday afternoon March 28th, 
ill deal with the situation in America. 

York Notes 

important work of the summer play 
is to be continued in the Ethical Cul- 
diool building next summer, in accord- 
mth a decision recently reached by the 
il Committee. The play school experi- 
is thoroughly approved by the Children's 
u in Washington as an example of what 

1 be done everywhere to build up the 
lourished, anaemic children of the dties. 

three Western leaders, Messrs. Chubb, 
!S and O'Dell, who arrived in New York 



last moodi, have been kept busy by engage- 
ments to ^>eak before various of die Eastern 
Sodeties and groups^ Mr. O'Dell, who has 
been spending considerable time in Boston, 
win make his headquarters in New York dur- 
ing most of Mardi. 

The New York Sodety Sunday School as- 
sembles at 9:30 A. M. Arrangements have 
been made to care for the pupils during the So- 
dety meeting, so that parents may attend the 
lecture at 11 o'dock, and take their children 
home afterwards. When die weather permits, 
the children are given an outing in Central 
Park during die lecture period. 

The Sunday Evening Clubs announce that 
thdr second entertainment of the season will 
be given on Friday evening, April 1st The 
Hudson Guild library, which is maintained by 
the young men of the Clubs, and for the bene- 
fit of which the play and dance are to be given 
on the date mentioned, is co-operating with the 
Educational Committee of the Guild by pro- 
viding vocational training books which are in 
demand, and also some collections of plays 
for use in the various dubs. Among the 
new educational activities at the Guild which 
are arousing unusual interest are dasses in 
auto-mechanics and hand weaving, and a play- 
reading group. 

Hudson Guild Carnival 

Old friends of the Guild have been wonder- 
ing what has become of the annual dramatic 
entertainment and ball which is usually given 
in December. For their information it should 
be stated that the opera house where the en- 
tertainments have in the past been given has 
succumbed to the prevalent "movie" fever, and 
no other suitable hall was available. But the 
Entertainment Committee at the Guild has de- 
termined to turn what at first looked like a 
misforttme into a real blessing, and is plan- 
ning to provide from March 31st to April 2nd 
a monster Carnival, induding an "Old-Timers' 
Night," a dramatic presentation, a ball, and 
many other attractive features, so that the new 
celebration will eclipse its predecessors in 
charm and interest and properly introduce the 
second quarter-century of the Guild's exist- 
ence 

Meanwhile, the Dramatic Club is presenting 
on February 18th, under the auspices of the 
United Neighborhood Houses, Eugene 
O'Neill's IVarnings, which will be repeated at 
the Carnival on the evening of April 2nd. A 
number of neighborhood houses were to pre- 
sent plays on February 18th, with a view to the 
selection of an all-star cast which is to partid- 
pate in a later production under the supervision 
of Stuart Walker. 

Brookljm's Fifteenth Anniyersary 

Although the Brooldyn Sodety will join with 
New York in the anniversary celebration this 
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spring, it is expected that the evening of Fri- 
day, May 6th, will be set aside for a special 
meeting in Brooklyn, at the Academy of Music, 
to commemorate the establishment of the So- 
ciety fifteen years ago. 

A number of the women arranged a public 
mass meeting, which was held in the Academy 
on February 19th, with a view to fixing public 
attention on the need for disarmament. The 
speakers were Mr. Don Seitz of the IV or Id 
and the Reverend Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 
of the Commission on Relations With the 
Orient, appointed by the Federal Council of 
Christian Churches. 

During February Dr. Neumann was in the 
West, addressing the various Ethical Societies. 
The Sunday morning program for March will 
include addresses designed to prepare mem- 
bers for the anniversary celebration and deal- 
ing with "Our Indebtedness to Judaism and 
Christianity." On March 6th, Dr. Neumann 
will take as his subject: **What I>oes the Ethi- 
cal Movement Say About Judaism and Christ- 
ianity?" and on the 13th, Dr. Elbert Russell of 
Swarthmore, Pa., will speak on: "Quaker 
Views Upon Problems of the Day." 

St. Louis Society Directory 

An imposing list of the many groups, com- 
mittees and sub-organizations of the St. Louis 
Society appears in the Monthly Bulletin for 
February. "The groups," it is explained, "rep- 
resent the machinery so far devised by mem- 
bers ... to aid them in their efforts to 
keep ethically *fit* and serviceable, and to de- 
velop ethical power to be applied in right liv- 
ing — personal, domestic, vocational, civic, po- 
litical, social. These groups illustrate the es- 
sentially educational motive of the Society, 
and the varied means employed to that end, 
namely: (1) the Sunday meetings for fellow- 
ship, inspiration, and enlightenment; (2) lend- 
a-hand work that shall at once profit the mem- 
bers ("learning by doing") and benefit the 
community; (3) reading, study and discussion; 
(4) wholesome recreation; and (5) the ethical 
discipline and systematic moral instruction of 
the young." This statement is quoted for the 
benefit of those who are interested in knowing 
in few words, the sort of work which is un- 
dertaken by an Ethical Society. 

Beautify Sheldon Memorial Grounds 

Mrs. Walter Kirchner and Miss Edna Wan- 
gel in (the latter is also the faithful St Louis 
correspondent of The Standard) are busy 
with plans for enhancing the attractiveness of 
the grounds of the Sheldon Memorial, for 
which money has been voted by the Women's 
Auxiliary. Gifts of plants and shrubbery are 
expected from members of the Society. 



Other St Louis Items 

During Mr. Chubb's absence in February, 
the St Louis platform was occupied by Profes- 
sor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell Univeraty; 
Professor J. Duncan Spaeth, of Princton; Dr. * 
G. W. Stephens, of Washington University; 
and Dr. Henry Neumann, of the Brooldyn So- 
ciety. 

Upon his return, Mr. Chubb will give two 
additional addresses based on Mr. Wells's Out- 
line of History, speaking March 6th on "^e 
Revolution: Democracy. Industry and 
Science"; and March 13th on "Where We Are: 
the Next Step, and the Future." 

The members of the Ethical Unit of the 
Board of Religious Organizations are under- 
taking a course of study designed to fit them 
for participation in "Americanization" woik 
The women of the Sewing Circle have appealed 
to the members of the Society, and especially 
to the men, to help in their work on behalf of 
hospitals and other needy institutions, by con- 
tributing towards the purchase of materials or 
by donating good» to be made up. A consider- 
able number of splendid garments, fashioned 
by members of the group, have already been 
sent to the City Hospital. The Women's Aux- 
iliary has undertaken to send flowers to this 
hospital, and also to the homes of members 
in cases of illness or sorrow. 

Large Class Studies Ethical Philosophy 

Professor James H. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr 
College, has organized a class of over fifty 
members which will study Dr. Adler's Ethical 
Philosophy of Life, holding meetings in the 
Philadelphia Society House on Friday even- 
ings during February and March. The class 
was organized for the benefit of those who 
found difficulty in reading a serious book alone 
and desired the stimulus which comes from 
class study. Following Professor Leuba's ex- 
position of the portion of the book assigned for 
the evening, considerable time is devoted to 
discussion. 

Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, of India, who has 
spoken before both the Philadelphia and New 
York Societies on "The Inner Life of the 
Hindus," gave a second address in Philadelphia 
on February 6th, which attracted the largest 
audience of the season and filled the Broad 
Street Theatre to capacity. The topic dis- 
cussed was: "The Present Religious Unrest 
and its Remedies." Over 200 persons attended 
a reception to Mr. Mukerji at the Society 
House in the evening. Another new speak^ 
before the Society was Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
of Russia, who gave a stirring address before 
a large audience on "The Moral Impasse in 
Present-Day Europe." 

"The Ways of the Gods" 

Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey's long-expected 
book has now been issued by the International 
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, 150 Lafayette Street, New York City, 
nay be obtained through any bookstore. 
Standard expects to be able to present a 
N of the new volume in an early issue, 
while, readers may be interested to know 
'^is book is not primarily a theological 
. philosophical treatise; it is the story of 
ves of the various gods that have been 
liped in the Western world from the days 
e household gods down to the present 

Each god is placed in his historical set- 
ind the reason for his life and his death 
jnd in the economic and political condi- 

of the time of his reign. It shows how 
/ar God of the Sons of Israel was trans- 
id into the god of the moral order. It 
tells of the transformation of Jesus, the 
f Joseph, into the gods of the Gredc dia- 

and of the Roman lawyer," The author 
s a brief account of the modem god of 
lachine, the god of the market, the god 
uius in whom all gods are now merging.^' 
ly the publishers of a volume which is 
to attract wide attention and to interest 
rs holding the greatest variety of relig- 
fiews. 

MI Society Grows 

I Boston Ethical Society reports a growth 
in membership and in attendance at the 
ay meetings. One of the new groups 
A the Society meets for luncheon on 
vy noons, usually with the speaker of the 
ing, to discuss either the topic of the ad- 

or the principles of the Ethical Move- 

During February, the Sunday lectures 

delivered by Mr. Chubb, Mr. O'Etell, Mrs. 

Garlin Spencer and Mr. Bridges. 

Grand Rapids Society 

ring Mr. O'Dell's absence, the platform of 
rand Rapids Society will include amongst 
leakers: Dr. Henry Neumann, Madame 
5 Lovrov, Miss Mary M. Barthelme, As- 
X Judge of the Juvenile Court of Chicago, 
urtis W. Reese, Secretary of the Western 
rian Conference, Rev. Julia N. Budlong, 
le People's Church, Kalamaoo, and Rev. 
es W. Perry, late of Iowa City, and now 
tor of the Social Welfare Association of 
1 Rapids. Miss Budlong will conduct a 
eeks' class in ethics, on Sunday evenings, 
ied by a short ethical service arranged 
e Young People's Association. 

of Mr. O'Dell's recent addresses— on 
Demand for Deeds" and "Movies and 

Is," have been issued by the Society as 
Its from The Standard. Other addresses 
> be issued in due course* These pam- 

1 are on sale at the book-stalls of all the 
d Societies. 



Our Eii>glish Contemporary 

The Editors of The Standard are pleased 
to call to the attention of American readers 
the official organ of the British Ethical Socie- 
ties, The Humanist, which may be ordered 
direct from the publishers at 17 Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, London E. C. 4, for three 
shillings and sixpence (for twelve issues), or 
through the office of The Standard, for seven- 
ty cents. 

Arrangements have been made through Mr. 
H*. Snell for The Standard to be on sale at the 
various British Societies, and we are under- 
taking to make The Humanist similarly avail- 
able in America. The co-operation of members 
and friends of the various Societies is asked in 
the effort to make our English contemporary 
better known in this country. 

The Humanist is fighting its way through 
difficult times, and, owing to the excessive cost 
of printing and publication, there is now grave 
reason to fear that, unless its circulation or 
contributions toward its maintenance fund can 
be augmented, it must cease publication in 
December next. It would be a great encour- 
agement to our English friends if a few hun- 
dred subscribers to their journal could be 
found in America, and we shall be glad to 
forward a specimen copy to any one who will 
send his name and address. 



>» 



Prof. Mackenzie on "Ethical Religion 

The well-known author of A Manual of 
Ethics, Professor J. S. Mackenzie, accepted last 
year the Presidency of the British Union of 
Ethical Societies, and on the occasion of his 
inauguration gave an address on "Ethical Re- 
ligion" which has been reprinted from The 
Hibbert Journal in pamphlet form and may be 
ordered through the office of The Standard 
for twenty cents. Mr. Snell writes from Eng- 
land that "the cost of printing here amounts 
to a new tax on knowledge, and we cannot hope 
to sell a great number of copies at this price. 
Yet it is a part of my plan to have an annual 
Presidential Address to the Union and to pub- 
lish it. This one is, I hope, the beginning of a 
series." No doubt there will be a considerable 
number of American readers of The Standard 
who will wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to secure a copy of this pamphlet. 

Letters from Abroad 

Word has been received of the. safe arrival 
at home of both Mr. Snell and Dr. Wagner. 
Writing from London on January 11th, Mr. 
Snell says: "I arrived here all right, late on 
the night of the 5th, after a not too stormy 
voyage. It was not very pleasant, however, 
owing to days of drifting rain and lack of 
covered deck ^ace. But we lived through it 
valiantly, and I arrived home to an avalanche 
of correspondence, waiting secretarial work, 
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and insistent demands for immediate lectures 
and articles . . . The first thing to say is 
that I miss America very much ; I seem to look 
upon it merely as an extension of my own 
country, and I quite decline to accept as final 
a little historical episode which pretended to 
cut the ties between us and you. Some day I 
hope it will be possible to return and strength- 
en this quite wholesome determination. I am 
enormously indebted to everybody for all that 
they did to make my visit so happy and memor- 
able, and I wish that I could have been of more 
use while with you." 

Dr. Wagner writes from Lausanne, on Janu- 
ary 19th : "It is a curious experience to come 
back to old, old Europe — where everything is 
smaller, slower, and people hesitating and 
timorous. And although it was and is, of 
course, a great and true joy and happiness to 
be with my family again and with dear old 



friends and fellow-workers, I cannot help be- 
ing homesick quite often, feeling that I have 
a spiritual home in America and friendships 
that are lasting, permanent treasures. How 
could I express in words (and English words!) 
what I feel towards so many of you? I 
should like to be remembered to all Uie 
friends . . . Our Sunday evening meetings 
I found going on fairly well; the study and 
service groups are doing .exceedingly good and 
earnest work — partly in co-operation with mu- 
nicipal and State authorities. But so far as 
the Sunday School is concerned, almost every- 
thing remains to be done ; and I consider that 
as an essential part of our work ... It 
needs an American faith or an American-bap- 
tized European to stir and arouse people over 
here. I am looking forward to a strengthen- 
ing struggle and fight." 

D. S. H. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



A Foreign Estimate* 

Sir, 

Now I am back again — in the old country — 
among old and new friends — using the lan- 
guage I was, so to speak, bom with. One 
never appreciates home more than when re- 
turning from abroad. But in one's brain some- 
thing new has been born, fructified by all the 
new things seen in the foreign country. 

The time I spent in the United States was 
extremely interesting. I was introduced to 
new ways of living, and saw new ideals. There 
is something whidi impresses the stranger 
rather overwhelmingly there, — the restless life. 
Like the bacillus of Bolshevism, it is conta- 
gious, and if the stranger has no solid intel- 
lectual and cultural background, he will simply 
"drown," disappear in the mass. Body and 
soul he will be for "money and money." 

If you can understand me, I would say that 
it is easier for a man with an orthodox culture 
to comprehend and absorb the thoughts of the 
man on a lower plane. This is the reason why 
9o many people from Europe can live in the 
United States and make it their home. On the 
other hand, when the American comes to 
Europe, he will emphasize his impression that 
the people there do not know how to live, 
simply because he does not know his own in- 
ability to grasp the old orthodox ideals of liv- 
ing. You understand that I speak in general. 

I would say we are more nearly human be- 
ings here — you Americans are altogether too 
much like engines — numbers! 

* The writer of this letter, a thoughtful joung Dane 
apent two years in business in this countryt and came 
in close contact w.ith certain of the Ethical Societiea 
and their leaders.-^Editor. 



But for the future, I think that you have a 
much better fundus in your Democracy to come 
closer to the ideal State than they have in 
many a part of Europe. Possibly the Danish 
nation is different from many others, but while 
in the States as a rule I found people "hanging 
around" with their newspapers, it is different 
here. The interest in literature is steadily 
growing. The work is for a Home — "my home 
is my castle/' as the English have it — homes 
where they are in contact with art and litera- 
ture, — not by means from a Department 
Store, — no; they make it more individual 
Personally I think that the individual ambi- 
tion for better homes (homes you cannot bun- 
dle together in a "flivver" and move around 
with) is the very best fundus for a nation to 
build on. We all need rest — not to idle along— 
but for reflection. Home — said with its right 
meaning — is the very place where one can rest, 
read and meditate. I do think that good homes 
make good people. 

In the Ethical Culture Society I found some- 
thing of that spirit, and that was the reason 
why I joined it, and the reminiscences I have 
from my association with it will always stand 
amongst the most valuable things I remember 
from the United States. I am extremely sorry 
that we have not such a community in our 
town. However, one has friends to exchange 
thoughts with. I want to extend to you the 
compliments of the season, and hope that the 
Society may have gn'eat progn'ess in the New 
Year. 

A. N. 
Copenhagen, Denmark, January 8, 1921. 



E STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE BETTER AND WORSE 

NATURE IN HUMAN BEINGS* 

BY FELIX ADLER 



NO voices speak in man: one that 
iiimmons him to the higher places 
fe — to the pinnacles, and beyond; 
)ther that pleads with him to remain 
e pleasant valleys, or at least among 
foothills. The cries and conflicts of 
; two voices are my subject. I 
k not of the struggle with Nature 
)are existence and with competitors 
e race for wealth, nor of the struggle 
een nation and nation, but of a 
are that goes on in the soul itself — 
toggle for self-respect. For how 
I man or a woman keep house with 
>elf if he or she is ill at ease with 
elf, perhaps despises or even loathes 
This struggle itself is a sign of Ife. 
pangs of conscience are not a pun- 
ent of evil. On the contrary, the 
:est punishment is there where no 
s are felt, where the soul is dead, 
pains of conscience are pains of 
th. 

the lives of many persons the strug- 
between the higher and the lower 
re plays a very minor role. There 
he d^enerates, the debauchees, the 
ual criminals, in whom the baser 
re, the brute tendencies, seem to 
definitely taken the upper hand, and 
f is no struggle at all, at least none 
is apparent. Again there are the 
isees and hypocrites, who make os- 
tion of their religion and their char- 
)ut are corrupt inwardly, and seem 
to endure the corruption within them 
>ut loathing. And then there are 
:omparatively blameless, decent citi- 
who lead sufficiently regular lives, 
their debts, fulfill their obvious ob- 
ons, are proof against ordinary 
tations, and deem themselves virtu- 
because the still waters of their 
1 being have never been disturbed 
le fiercer blasts, because they have 

I address delivered before the New York 
ty for Ethical Culture, Sunday, Janu- 
. 1921. 



never aspired to any higher moral stand- 
ard than that with which habit has made 
them familiar. 

These are common types such as have 
always existed. But there are special 
reasons why today the struggle has died 
down in many persons, why men are no 
longer so much troubled about moral 
transgressions, why they do not feel so 
ill at ease when they have done wrong. 
One of the reasons generally given is 
that the idea of God has become faint. 
By disappearance of the belief in God 
is not meant technical atheism, the bald 
denial of the existence of a superior or 
supreme power in the world. But the- 
ism, even among those who are not raw 
atheists, or agnostics, is apt to be in- 
tellectually vague, and above all prac- 
tically inoperative. The idea that a God 
exists may not occur in this busy world 
of ours to one who believes, or says he 
believes, in God once in a day or once 
in a week. The idea of God is not a 
constant presence; it does not act as a 
check or a motive. It is a kind of 
half-belief or extra belief, ^ quivering 
of awe running through the soul in the 
marginal moments of life. 

Let me dwell a moment on the moral 
significance of the idea of God as it 
has been received. There are two selves 
in every man, the lesser and the greater 
— the self that is of the earth earthy, 
and the self of lofty aspiration. The 
lesser self is lenient and indulgent to its 
appetites, caressing them. It calls trans- 
gressions of the moral law mistakes. 
It will not use the word Sin. The loftier 
self on the other hand is stern and ex- 
acting. Again, the lesser self is without 
memory for its misdeeds. It wipes them 
off the slate. The loftier self is char- 
acterized by an ever retentive memory. 
The past, though covered up with fold 
on fold of later experiences, still lives. 
The bad act done years ago is as vividly 
present as the unhappy deed of today. 
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« hi> tfsej rfTTiamcd under the spd of 
th^ o!d l^^i. For it b not fcar of pan- 
bhrr.^jrnt or hope 01 rcvard in another 
wor:<! that has acted as a moral tooic 
on the best be'ievcrs. Fear is a cow- 
arclv rr»tive: hope of rewanL a sdfiiA 
frxrtive. The force that operated in the 
minds cA the be<t believers of the oH 
type was the passionate longing sncccss- 
fully to stand the test of r^^fatness, as 
applied b>' a being deemed to incarnate 
the supreme rightness. It remains to be 
seen whether the world can preserve the 
ideal of supreme rightness without sup- 
ernatural incarnation. 

A second reason whv the effort to- 
wards continuous moral self -improve- 
ment, or the struggle between the better 
and the worse nature in man, is at pres- 
ent relaxing is that the authority of the 
moral law itself has weakened. The 
supreme desirableness for man of be- 
coming more and more a moral being 
carries no longer the same appeal. This 
is certainly imputable in part to hasty 
conclusions drawn from the diversities 
and apparent contradictions observed in 
the moral judgments and habits of dif- 
ferent races, different peoples, and dif- 
ferent times. Enormous additions have 
been made by modern ethnologists and 
anthropologists to our knowledge of the 
moral opinions and practices of the dif- 
ferent peoples that inhabit the globe. It 
appears that what is deemed right in one 
place at one time is stigmatized as wrong 
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\lliere then, it is cJat nied^ is the moral 
law? Is it afl a mere co nv ention? Is 
a ^aiuKAit we pot off and on 
die i lBiiatr , exchanging the sterner 
morafitr of Pmilainsm bx the easy mor- 
aStj of the Lerant as one might ex- 
chaa g e the heavier dothii^ of the raw 
Xew Ez^:iaiid climate ia€ the Unen s^ 
pand of the tropics? How often does 
ooe hear such doctrine recoo M nended by 
the woridhr-wise who scoff at the scr- 
ioczs naoraiist? But the conclusion is 
precipitate and overshoots the mark. On 
the cDotrarr, is it not a startling fact 
that wherever human beii^;s dwell, or 
have dwelt so far as we know, some- 
thing is considered r^^t and something 
wrong? A sense of die awfulness of 
committing a crime is not wanting even 
among those who are very far down 
in the scale of what we call civilization. 
Men do differ in their moral opinions 
and habits. But these diversities are due 
to differences of intelligence, differences 
of economic and political development, 
differences due to the narrowness or 
breadth of social experiences. The in- 
terpretations of what is right and wrong 
var>% and if it were not so, there would 
be no possibility of moral prc^ess in the 
world. But the fundamental outstand- 
ing fact that there is a right and wrong, 
without which the very idea of morality 
would be impossible, is hardly found' 
wanting anywhere. 

Moreover, what difference does it 
make to us whether the savage or the 
backward races of the world regard cer- 
tain things as morally right which we 
think wrong, or the other way? There are 
certain high principles which are per- 
ceived by highly developed minds. They 
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ne the less true because they ai^e 
rceived by poorly developed minds, 
ligher principles of mathematics 
obably understod only by a baker's 
Einstein's theory is difficult, and 
derstand it requires a training 

very few non-mathematical per- 
X)ssess. Is it therefore the less 
because the superior mathematic- 
ained mind alone apprehends its 
Equally in deciding what is 
)r wrong, the highly developed man 
lay need not be disturbed by the 
lat away down on the lower levels 
ilization there were those who had 
;nt ideas. 

it is from another quarter that 
ost dangerous attack on the ethical 
pie has come. A new gospel, a 
1 of Sad Tidings is being preached, 

effect that a man could no more 
left undone the deeds he did than 
e could have resisted falling when 
»rce of gravitation pulled it down ; 
IS every occurrence in Nature is 
evitable consequence of antecedent 
J, so our acts are the inevitable con- 
its of the causes that have made 
at we are — of our birth, our hered- 
ur temperament, our training, our 
mdings. 

his is so, we can of course in no 
be said to be free agents. "Free- 
)f choice indeed!" the determinists 
m, "there is no such thing." We 
to be free, inasmuch as we delib- 
between alternative courses of ac- 
The mind oscillates to and fro, say, 
en the pleasure promised by one 
)f acting and the subsequent pain; 
t pain caused by the other way of 
f, with an outlook on subsequent 
iction. And then, after, like a pen- 
i, we have swung, to and fro for 
e, the stronger attraction, like the 
f gravity, prevails, and without any 
: on our part to resist, we obey the 
emphatic pull. This is the teach- 
f many modem psychologists who 
heir cue from the physical sciences, 
t every effect is the product solely 
tecedent causes, and who insist that 



the inner life of man is determined in 
the same way as are the happenings in 
external nature. 

One of the results of this gospel of 
sad tidings, sad because it deprives us of 
our chief privilege of moral freedom, of 
the captaincy of our own souls, is that 
no one is any longer truly responsible 
for what he does. We see this illustrated 
in the opinions expressed by many on 
the treatment of criminals. The crim- 
inal law in many respects is doubtless 
backward; and the treatment of crim- 
inals is still often barbarous, vindictive, 
or grossly utilitarian. The criminal 
should be punished but the object of pun- 
ishment is not to inflict pain for revenge 
or deterrence, but for the purpose of 
reformation. However, it is a far cry 
from such just changes in the treatment 
of patent offenders to the ideas now 
commonly expressed in the superficial 
literature of the subject, namely, that 
the evildoer is a morally sick person, that 
prisons should be regarded as moral hos- 
pitals and, as Mr. Shaw adds, that the 
incorrigible should be put out of the 
way. The real object of punishment is 
reformation, but is it not clear that to 
bring about reformation the chief in- 
strumentality is to awaken in the offen- 
der the sense of responsibility for his 
future acts? And if he is to be respon- 
sible for his future acts, he must have 
been responsibile for his past acts. 

Now what applies to the open offen- 
ders, applies also to the rest of us ; for, 
as the Psalmist says, no one can boast, 
"I am free of sin ; I have made my heart 
pure." What then does responsible 
mean? Responsible means answerable. 
And what does answerable mean? It 
means that when the question is asked, 
"Who has done this deed ? the answer to 
be given is, / have done it — ^not my for- 
bears, not the people who have influenced 
me, not the circumstances surrounding 
my birth and bringing up. These 
have contributed their share; in the 
last analysis I have done the deed, 
and if I have done it I could 
have refrained from doing it. The 
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psychologists are perfectly right in 
saying that the strongest motive pre- 
vails. But they overlook the decisive 
fact that it is possible, as William James 
points out, by an effort of the will to 
strengthen an originally weak motive, 
resolutely keeping before the mind the 
idea of the better motive until it grows 
and grows and overcomes the competing 
worse motive. This is our freedom. 
This freedom is the evidence that there 
is in us a spiritual nature whereby we 
are exalted. We are greater than the 
stone that obeys the pull of gravity, or 
the procession of phenomena that move 
in lock step across the stage of the phys- 
ical scene. 

It is said in the Talmud that when the 
youth Joseph was tempted in Potiphar's 
house by the passionate woman who 
sought his moral ruin, he kept before 
him the revered face of his father, and 
that stood between him and the tempta- 
tion. Not many years ago a certain per- 
son of high social position in the neigh- 
boring city of Brooklyn embezzled trust 
funds to save himself from bankruptcy. 
He had the power, if he had chosen to 
use it, to keep before his mind the faces 
of the widows and orphans whom he 
was robbing, the faces of his wife and 
children upon whom he was bringing 
disgrace. In the struggle between the 
better and the worse nature there is no 
ally so potent as confidence that we can 
be captains of our souls, that we are 
not the footballs of the chance causes 
that bear in upon us, that we can shape 
our destiny for good or bad, that we 
can vanquish and win out. There is no- 
thing so fatal as fatalism in any form. 

This then is the prerequsite: belief 
in the potency of the human spirit to 
take its flight upward as on eagle's wings. 
But this is not enough. For it is a mat- 
ter in every one's experience that there 
are tendencies in human nature that 
fasten to the wings of the soul, like dead 
weights, and seek to prevent its ascent. 
And so, besides the belief in our pot- 
ency, we need more definite helps to over- 
come those opposing tendencies. The 



great teachers of the past, the religious 
seers and the philosophers, have tried 
to offer such helps to humanity. Bud- 
dha laid particular stress on the desire \ 
for pleasure as an obstacle to the moral 
life, and he thought to overcome this 
by teaching that this earth and the pleas- 
ant things upon it are unreal, Maya's 
veil of Illusion. The craze for pleasure 
is a burning thirst in the throat of the 
soul, and the waters of pleasure are the 
waters of a mirage ; the only way of re- 
lief is to realize there is nothing in the 
wide world that can satisfy the craving. 

The g^eat Stoic philosophers, es- 
pecially the Roman Stoics, Marcus 
Aurelius, Seneca and the others, laid the 
emphasis elsewhere. It was not so much 
the desire for pleasure as the wincing 
under pain which they considered the 
great obstacle to the moral life. They 
believed that if we could only learn to 
bear pain without shrinking we should 
not fall easily a prey to temptation. Their 
system was an attempt to create a kind 
of permanent spiritual anaesthesia. 

Again, the Christian ascetics thought 
the sensual appetite to be the great 
enemy of the moral life, as illustrated 
in the legend of Tannhauser and in thou- 
sands of lamentable instances in real 
life. And the plan they, as ascetics, used 
to quell their foe was terrible in its use- 
lessness. They attacked what they re- 
garded as a Satanic passion in their na- 
ture and the more they did so, the more 
did Satan gain control of their vitiated 
imaginations. The more they pressed 
against the thorns, the more they drove 
the sharp points into their flesh, until 
many of them lost their reason alto- 
gether. 

The ascetic method is no longer in 
use. The Buddhist method of escape 
is in any case unsuitable for us of the 
West. In this respect "East is East and 
West is West." The Stoic method may 
be employed to a certain extent in steel- 
ing oneself against unavoidable suffer- 
ing, but it is the attribute of heroic souls, 
and serves them also only within limits. 
As for the average men and women of 
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what is it that for them maintains 
oral standard? In part the linger- 
1 of traditions, in part the coercion 
; laws, in great part the surveillance 
ised by social custom. There is 
1 to think that divorces would be 
iore common if it were not for the 
disallowance and the loss of so- 
tanding that is to some extent in- 
d. But tradition and law and cus- 
ire external appliances that at best 
ate the outward behavior of peo- 
hey do not reach into the soul, in- 
y ennobling men and overcoming 
orse tendencies in human nature, 
es the ethical point of view offer us 
J help? I believe that it does, and 
s way. If one's mind is set on the 
me has to perform, the bad tenden- 
^ill not be so many foes to be fought 
, but so many obstacles to be clear- 
it of the way. The task is every- 
. The idea of the task is salvation, 
the play activities, when definitely 
n for accomplishment, have the 
of subduing the appetites without 
xcessive effort being felt. A crew 
ng for the university race submits 
t strictest regimen as to diet, etc., 
ut a qualm. The severe regimen 
epted as a matter of course. Some- 
worth while has to be done, and 
5ver is in the way of the successful 
• is necessarily forbidden. 
B workman, the merchant, the pro- 
mal man, intent on the day's task 
awaits him in the shop or in the 
, experiences no violent struggle 
ercoming the inertia of the early 
ing hour. And a similar effect is 
iced in a far nobler fashion when 
ink of the loftier tasks of life. Cer- 
endencies which we call the worst 
)f us are in the way of the perform- 
of the higher tasks. Thus anger 
the way of our performing our task 
; home. The task in the home is 
of influencing one another: the 
nd, the wife ; the parents, the chil- 
the brothers and sisters, eadi oth- 
Phe family is a web of interwoven 
Is of influen(fe. But the outbreak 



of anger or irascibility breaks the 
threads, destroys the web. 

The common way of overcoming the 
base tendencies is to look at one's char- 
acter as one would look at an image made 
of wood or stone, saying, here is a blem- 
ish, there is a stain, this I must wipe out, 
that I must correct; and to form good^ 
but so often vain, resolutions for self- 
improvement. The common way is to 
think of a badness as it affects oneself, 
as it prevents one's satisfaction with one- 
self. The far better way is to think of 
the badness in its effect on other lives, 
on those lives which it is our privilege 
and our highest task to influence benefi- 
cently, and which the badness causes 
us to influence maleficently. Think of 
the havoc which your fit of ill-temper 
works in the family, the constant spoiling 
of the threads which should be harm- 
oniously interwoven. Be interested in 
your task as the father or mother of 
the family, and the passions which stand 
in the way of the performance of the 
task will subside of themselves. 

The same is true of the sensual appe- 
tites, which stand in the way of honor- 
able and beautiful sex relations. Have 
the ideal of those relations before your 
mind, and the unruly senses will be paci- 
fied, nay, will be sublimated, and work 
as allies in your loves and marriages. 
Again, the same is true of pride. Certain 
of the worse tendencies, like the two I 
have mentioned, are chiefly obstacles in 
the closest relationships. Pride is a great 
obstacle, the lion in the path, in social 
intercourse and in the vocations. It ia 
the pride of the employing class that 
stands in the way of more co-operative 
relations with the manual workers, as 
much if not more even than the selfish 
desire for money. 

The head of a concern foolishly thinks 
that he demeans himself and derogates 
from his dignity if he meets on a level 
those who are dependent on him for 
their wages, those whom it is his moral 
task to help to uplift and train to greater 
independence. It is his pride that speaks» 
which he misnames dignity. Dignity 
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The relief of suserirs: is to be tbond 
xn the r^newe\i con:>cioQsne&s of power. 
It is the tbcKi^ of the task that gires 
the power. The re3:5oa men are so at 
the mercy of what is crudest in them- 
selves, why they are so helpless when 
trouNe cocnes upon them, is becanse 



they do not see the rope ready to hand 
which they need only grasp, or. to speak 
^-ithout figure, because th«y do not see 
the ideal tasks to be achieved in the fam- 
ily, in the \-ocations and in humanity- at 
large. 

The function of the Ethical Move- 
ment is to define these tasks. It is verv 
strange to think to what a pass the hum- 
an race has come today. Man as a fig- 
ure in the physical universe has steadily 
decreased in significance as our knowl- 
edge of the physical universe has been 
increased by science. Science the tri- 
umph of man's mind, has ended by re- 
ducing man's importance in the sum 
total of things to well-nigh zero. He 
loomed large before Copernicus had dis- 
covered that the sun is not a satellite of 
the earth of which man is the lord, but 
that the earth is one of the lesser planets 



of the solar system. And as astronomy 
has adranced in more recent times, the 
son has been deposed from its royal 
place — the solar system itself has dwind- 
led in the mnverse of worlds. The Uue 
Tanit above as, what we call the heaven, 
tarns oat to be only an illusion of the 
eve. bevood there are the immeasurable 
knmensities, the freezing cold, the black- 
ness of the abysses of space ; and whirl- 
ing aboot in them, without rhyme or rea- 
soo dial we can detect, the countless 
shapes of worlds, forming, dissolving 
in die an&ithomable vastnesses. Man is 
thns taught impressively and oppres- 
sively the lesson of his littleness, the in- 
capacity of his bewildered mind to find 
the thread that leads through this laby- 
rinth which we call the f^ysical universe. 
Bat just because, looldng through the 
small lens of his mind, he sees things 
<fisordered, does there not da¥ni upon 
hxm the consoling idea that even the 
physical world is not what his imperfect 
visioo shows it forth, that there may be 
an order there which he cannot grasp, a 
truth and beauty which is none the less 
true and beautiful because he cannot 
comprehend it? And so he absolves the 
universe from the imperfections which 
the reflecting lens, through which he 
looks at it, ascribes to it 

Again, such discoveries as that of rad- 
ium, have revealed that even in the infi- 
nitdv little there are forces at work of 
surpassing power. So man's mere little- 
ness need not daunt him ; because he dis- 
covers in himself a force, not physical but 
more wonderful than any of the physical 
forces, the power of moral freedom. The 
belief in the power of moral freedom we 
must rescue for ourselves from the false 
theories of the day. It is that which ex- 
alts us above all the products of the physi- 
cal world arotmd us. It is on that side 
that we are open to the infinities. The 
vindication of man's essential freedom 
and the thought that it is interest in the 
task, love of and dedication to it, that 
wins us away from all that is evil — ^these 
are the two thoughts which I have de- 
sired to present to you today. 
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THE FORTHCOMING ANNIVERSARY 



THE Forty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Ethical Movement is surely not to 
be considered solely as an occasion for 
a more or less formal celebration when 
congratulations are received and ac- 
knowledged. No doubt our first im- 
pulse is to express our enthusiasm for 
the forty-five years of devoted service 
of our Senior Leader ; but it would seem 
that the first week in May of this year 
might well be considered as also signifi- 
cant because it offers an opportunity for 
such a survey of what the Ethical Move- 
ment is actually doing and trying to do as 
will strongly affirm the tendency of our 
work or change it for the better. 

Some one has recently said that our 
past anniversary celebrations have erred 
on the side of modesty. We have re- 
fused to dwell on our accomplishments 
because it seemed immodest to do so. 
We have mainly limited ourselves to 
statements of what we hoped to accom- 
plish in the futtu^, whereas a really 
serious survey of what has been accom- 
plished is not only proper but might serve 
as a foundation on which fuitiher 
progress may be made. 

As a matter of fact we can profit by 
both ideas in planning for our coming 
celebration. A reasonable survey of past 
accomplishments, compared with what 
we set out to do, will probably not be 
too stimulating because we realize that 
results are never commensurate with 
what is expected ; on the other hand, if 
all groups in the Ethical Movement 
jointly make a serious effort to appraise 
our program, we shall find that the re- 



sults will qualify our viewpoint and help 
us on our way. 

Unquestionably, the one thing that 
has been affirmed and made more worth 
while by the efforts of the last few years 
in the Ethical Movement has been the 
clearer idea we have gained of the possi-. 
bilities of vocational group organization. 
Probably few realize how far this im- 
pulse has developed almost unconscious- 
ly. The splendid spirit which animated 
all of the groups in the New York So- 
ciety on the occasion of the celebration 
of Dr. Elliott's twenty-fifth anniversary 
last year, the underlying feeling of group 
solidarity was a surprise surely to every 
one concerned and to all of those who 
were fortunate enough to be present. 

Our coming celebration can be made 
most valuable as well as interesting and 
joyous if we try to bring out this same 
enthusiasm, by finding out how far the 
groups are conscious of their possibilities 
in the way of constructive contributions 
to the Etfiical Movement, as they have 
already proven themselves capable of 
contributing to its spirit. 

Now when the whole world is troubled 
fundamentally by the loss of its g^reat 
hopes for democracy and every one is 
puzzled as to what is to come next, the 
Ethical Movement is gradually realizing 
new possibilities through its group ef- 
forts. The problem of the day is the 
rescue of fundamentally worth while 
things out of the distress of the recon- 
struction period. We feel certain that 
one such worth while thing is the spirit- 
ual result attained in the interrelation of 
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In soch effort we dis- 
Eiiix:^^ that we maj 
expect f nun each odser when right rda- 
tioQS are established between man and 
man. It is the dearer Tiskn of the si^ 
nificance of this new Hfe whidi is gradn- 
aDj dawcfng upon as through our co- 
operation in the Ethical Movement, and 



day by day as we find new applications of 
it in industrial and professional rela- 
tions. We not only have the right to 
cdebrate that discovery, but if we plan 
wisdy, the celebration of it in our forty- 
fifth anniversary will be immensely help- 
ftil in clarif3ring and reinvigorating our 
program. R. D. K. 



THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLAND 

BY J. A HOBSON 



MANY Americans, I gather, are un- 
able to tmderstand how the Eng- 
lish peo{de, not addicted to cruelty and 
stark injustice, permit tfieir Government 
to perpetuate in Ireland atrocities com- 
parable in character if not in magnitude 
with those reprobated b\' the conscience 
of the dvili^d world in the Turkish 
misrule of Bulgaria and Armenia. 

To many Englishmen the widespread 
condonation of these public crimes has 
come as a first full revdation of the 
moral and intellectual scars left by war 
upon our national character. Before the 
war ndther these misdeeds nor the sort 
of public opinion which they have evcdced 
would have been possible. Let me not 
be misunderstood. Before the war, re- 
bellion, sometimes on the part of the 
liberationists, sometimes of the Ulster 
suppressionists, was in the air: physical 
force, coercion, exerdsed by the British 
Government, had been so often practiced 
as to seem in the natural order of events. 
But these measures, however harsh 
and over-bearing, however unjust they 
seemed to Irish Nationalists and Inde- 
pendents, seldom violated openly our 
own English conceptions of justice. The 
Irish were a troublesome and factious 
population of a coimtry which "be- 
longed" to us: they were incapable of 
immediate and complete self-government, 
left entirely to themselves they would 
have been at one another's throats, a 
seething area of disorder close to our 
shores and in likely intrigue with our 
enemies! Government by "a strong 
hand" was, therefore, the prevailing 



view of our Irish policy. But the sort 
of thii^ that is now going on has noth- 
ing in oMnmon with that earlier view. 
That view was, indeed, consistent with 
stem punishment of crime, exceptional 
laws and judicial procedure to fit the 
drcumstances. But to copy in detail the 
German atrodties in Belgium, to put to 
death men against whom they bring no 
charge, because they fail to catch other 
men who have committed crimes, to bum 
pubUc buildings, factories and private 
houses, because they suspect thdr occu- 
pants of being sympathisers with the 
actions of the Republican army, to 
threaten death to men and women who 
may harbour thdr rebel sons or broth- 
ers, to license the police and soldiery to 
shoot at sight and bum at will with no 
pretense of impartial enquiry into guilt 
— this is a moral record in the modem 
annals of our nation. 

That it should be possible for a Gov- 
ernment to do such things is hardly 
credible, but the popular indifference 
with which they have been regarded, 
is even more disconcerting. It implies 
in the first place a definite brutalisation 
of character in our general population. 
For several years past our people were 
fed with promiscuous slaughter and wil- 
ful destruction upon so vast a scale that 
their jaded imagination and emotions 
are scarcely stirred by reports of half- 
a-dozen Irish peasants or policemen 
murdered, or the burning of a few 
houses in an Irish town. How should 
it be otherwise? 
All pity choked with custom of fell deed. 
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This definite degradation of the value 
of human life, does not, however, ex- 
plain all. We have become so habitu- 
ated to the idea of having an "enemy" 
whom it is our busines to destroy, that 
it has been easy for our least scrupulous 
politicians and press to substitute the 
Sinn Feiner for the Hun as the enemy, 
and to regard the suppression of the 
Irish rebellion as a natural sequel of the 
war itself. To support this view the 
Government from time to time issues 
statements suggesting that the Sinn Fein 
movement of 1918 was in active touch 
with Germany, though no tittle of evi- 
dence to support the charge has been pro- 
duced. 

But this brings me to another aspect 
of the case, the collapse of reason and of 
the sense of evidence for the opinions 
and judgments that we form. The war- 
long "duty" of believing everything good 
of ourselves and everything evil of our 
enemy, with complete disr^^rd to all 
normal canons of evidence, has lasted 
over these two years of peace. In the 
case of Ireland it takes shape in a refusal 
to face any facts which tell against our 
chosen view. Indeed, there is no ground 
for supposing that the readers of our 
Government press have ever had the 
full facts presented to them. But this 
gives no sufficient explanation. For the 
Liberal press of England has been sup- 
ported by the Northcliffe press, in pre- 
senting the case of Irish justice against 
the Government. All educated persons 
must have had the essential facts brought 
before their notice. But passion and 
prejudice have done their selective work, 
heightening the crimes of Sinn Fein and 
blurring the crimes of the Government. 
The murder of officers in the Dublin 
Hotels aroused so full a fury that the 
persons possessed by it simply refuse to 
scrutinise the nature of reprisals against 
"the people" who commit or are held to 
S3rmpathise with such acts. Whatever 
actions are taken by the Government are 
endowed by them with legality and jus- 
tice, and it suffices to say that, when "the 
forces of law and order" are fighting 



for their lives, all nice scruples as to the 
defensive methods they employ, are out 
of place, and simply feed a disloyal 
sympathy with a treacherous enemy. On 
such general emotions they ride away, 
evading easily the central fact that for 
a Government to practice murder and 
arson against innocent persons is beyond 
measure worse than for private criminals 
to. do the same. 

I have dwelt upon this instance be- 
cause it is perhaps the widest accessible 
door into the ethics of our situation. 
Not only arc we duller in moral feeling 
but we are more light-minded than be- 
fore the war. So far we have learnt no 
lesson. We are not serious-minded 
enough to learn. There are no signs 
that the fighting men who went through 
the Hell have come back with any 
Dantesque countenance. So far as phys- 
ical injuries allow, their one thought is 
to forget. They do not even appear bit- 
terly resentful of the inadequate pro- 
visions made by a grateful country for 
"the heroes." Even as grumblers they 
are slack. And this same looseness and 
levity pervade the general population. 
The exceedingly grave issues of foreign 
policy trouble them not a scrap. Though 
the middling and the well-to-do classes 
gird at public ext^i«.jagance and every- 
body complains of high prices, their Com- 
plaints are futile and irrational, being 
accompanied by no serious concern for 
a public change of policy which could 
bring peace and assuage the ills of 
Europe. High seriousness is everywhere 
lacking. This refusal to face the deeper 
issues of the rescue and reconstruction 
of Europe is no doubt partly due to a 
feeling of impotence before the magni- 
tude and intricacy of the new problems. 
But it is largely a nervous reaction 
against the strain of the war, leading 
everywhere to levity and frivolity. 
Cricket in the Antipodes, football and 
horse-racing at home, with their gamb- 
ling accompaniment, a most sinister re- 
crudescence of prize-fighting, the front 
page of our most serious journal devoted 
to daily discussion of the proper specific 
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gravity of the golf-ball, the mad orgy of 
dancing in all classes of society, house- 
building ousted by the more pressing 
claims of the "pictjUre-palaces" — ^these 
are the distinctive features of the post- 
war neurosis. 

Clear thinking, far-planning, resolute 
consistent conduct are as lacking in the 
world of business as in that of policies. 
Everywhere is the sense of living from 
hand to mouth in a world of unknown 
risks to be met by hastily improvised ex- 
pedients, the sense of being tossed in a 
sea of troubles, chartless and hehnless, 
content to bail out water so as to keep 
afloat. It is not, however, a feeling of 
despair, hardly of consternation. In- 
deed, there is no adequate realization of 
the real perils of the situation. The pre- 
dominant feeling is that we must wait 
for "things to settle down." This is the 
manner of our fatalism. After all 
"things" are not desperate in England. 
As I write, unemployment and accom- 
panying distress are spreading over our 
great industrial centres. But so far the 
worst symptoms have been bought off by 
-public and trade-union doles and miti- 
!gated by the immense war-pensions, the 
140 million sterling which goes mainly 
to subsidise working-class families. The 
spectacular marchcllnd seizures of pub- 
lic-buildings by battaUons of out-of- 
ivorics have, so far, been conducted with 
good humor. It remains to be seen 
whether the growing depletion of work- 
ing-class resources and the obstinate re- 
fusal of trade to right itself will evoke 
a dangerous exasperation. For it is here 
that real danger lurks. Bound by its 
tlisastrous Peace, the Government can 
now do little to ease our industrial situa- 
tion, and will be fain to fall back on its 
two worst war-lessons, more debasing 
of the currency and more force. To buy 
off pressing troubles by subsidies and to 
repress disorder by Black-and-tandom, 
to pursue both these courses simultane- 
ously or alternately, such must be the 
tactics of our Government. And each 
course stores up more trouble for the 
future. A continued war-goveitunent 



dramatises in its personnel and policy the 
two central vices of war, inflation and 
physical coercion. 

But it may be said, "Is there no escape 
from this imbroglio ?" Is there no desire 
for peace and justice among the com- 
mon people, no instinct of democratic 
self-preservation? It is said that de- 
mocracy means in the last resort, gov- 
ernment by public opinion. Is public 
opinion dead or dumb? Though so 
much depends on an answer to these 
questions, it was never more difficult to 
produce evidence for a surviving faith 
in the people. For the emergency is a 
true test of the democratic faith. Hith- 
erto the repressive hand laid by war 
upon that individual liberty of thought 
and criticism, which is the essence of a 
reliable public opinion, has not been lift- 
ed. For, though the legal restraints un- 
der the Defence of the Realm Act and 
other emergency legislation are mostly 
removed, the habit of free criticism is 
not yet restored. Years of war disci- 
pline, with its censorship and its propa- 
ganda, still sit heavily upon the head of 
our people. Our most responsible think- 
ers upon public affairs cite two chief 
symptoms of the present enfeeblement 
of democracy, the decay of the power 
of the House of O>mmons and the de- 
basement of the Press. Parliament has 
surrendered its governing power to the 
Cabinet, it has made itself tfie servile in- 
strument of the Executive. This decay 
of our central representative organ has 
been proceeding for the last three dec- 
ades; war-despotism, however, has has- 
tened it. But members of Parliament 
dared not become automatic, if they had 
as an impelling motive the fear of the 
electorate. So the despotism of the Gov- 
ernment rests in the last resort on the 
failure of the political mind of the elec- 
torate. Here again war has been an 
evil education. Government has used 
the press with a novel skill and habitude 
to doctor and to dope public sentiment 
by employing the conscious arts of sup- 
pression and falsification of news. It 
has kept the public mind in a condition 
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of sensational credulity, and by con- 
tinually changing the "slides" has stopped 
all continufty of attention and the think- 
ing which such continuity might evoke. 
I do not, however, wish to convey the 
view that honest thought, sound feeling, 
and the cause of genuine democracy are 
lost in Britain. For, even as I write, 
there are signs of an awakening of a 
better mind. As usual it begins in the 
industrial North where the ordinary man 
is more accustomed to ''call his soul 
his own" than in the feudal South and 
its amorphous Metropolis. Organized 
Labour and the sound nrnip of Liberal- 
ism are now resorting successfully to 
the ancient instrument of the Public 
Meeting for informing the general mind 
and for rousing the sane passions of 
the people against the iniquities of their 
misrulers. It is an arduous task, for 
there is lacking that prime requisite, 
magnetic leadership. Men of sterling 



quality of intellect and heart abound, 
but there is no Cobden or Gladstone, nay 
no Chamberlain or Lloyd George, to 
rally, organize and lead to victory the 
forces of popular sanity. But this lack 
has its own compensations, if it obliges 
many lesser leaders to practice that co- 
operation which is so evidently essential 
to any revival of democracy in Britain, 
and to the performance of that compre- 
hensive task of national and international 
recovery which must precede the bolder 
structural reforms or revolutions that 
occupy the minds of many preward look- 
ing men and women in England as in 
America. The immediate effect of the 
war with us has been not to advance but 
to retard organic social changes. For we 
have first to recover our foothold. We 
must learn to stand before we can begin 
to march. Peace must precede progress, 
and we have not yet got Peace, but only 
the dead plaster-Peace of Paris. 



THE COMMUNITY CHURCH AND THE ETHICAL 

MOVEMENT* 

BY ALFRED W. MARTIN 



I HAVE chosen this subject for two 
reasons : first, because the 0>mmunity 
Church Movement, being nation-wide in 
its scope and having taken its place 
among the religious forces that are mak- 
ing for freedom, fellowship and social 
service, deserves, nay commands our 
intelligent understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Second, because the Movement 
has so much in common with our own 
that one is led to ask, wherein do they 
differ and what warrants the persistence 
of the Ethical Movement notwithstand- 
ing the rise, and growth of the Com- 
munity Church idea? 

In his published address on ''The 
Principles and Organization of the Com- 
munity Church," the Reverend John 
Haynes Holmes of New Yoric, described 
it as ''an original contribution to the 
religion of our time, a contribution so 

^An address delivered before the Ethical 
Societies of New York and Philadelphia. 



important that its coming will mark an 
era second only in significance to the 
Protestant Reformation." I confess 
that I feel very tenderly toward the en- 
thusiasm and expectancy of this pro- 
phetic utterance. For, in 1892, when my 
connection with the Unitarian denomina- 
tion was severed, I ventured to make the 
selfsame claim for "The First Free 
Church of Tacoma," and later (in 1901) 
for "The Seattle Free Church of Uni- 
versal Religion"! That was excellent 
advice which Cherbuliez gave his son, — 
"Hold on to your enthusiasms, for you 
will lose a good many of them on the 
way." But whether or not the Com- 
munity Church approximates the Protes- 
tant Reformation in importance, it cer- 
tainly ranks among the forward-looking 
agencies that are aiming at an increase 
of brotherhood, co-operation and the 
democratization of religion. It marks a 
fresh attempt to escape from the prepos- 
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terous sin of sectarianism by putting^ 
creed behind character, doctrine behind 
duty and sect behind service. 

During the first decade of this cen- 
tury certain Christian denominations in 
different parts of the country had learned 
to co-operate in all kinds of good enter- 
prises which did not involve or touch 
their religious differences. Very inspir- 
ing it was to read of "tmion services" in 
which three or more denominations par- 
ticipated for the discussion of social re- 
forms. More inspiring, still, it was, to 
see "the Associated Churches" of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, a union of twelve 
or fourteen, organized "for the promo- 
tion of temperance and civic reform." 
But had the minister of the Unitarian 
Church proposed an exchange of pulpits 
on a Sunday morning with the rector 
of the Episcopalian Church on the same 
street, he would have discovered that no 
amenities on the platform of civics and 
temperance, would prompt the Episco- 
palian to forget his apostolic succession 
and treat his brother clergyman as his 
equal in the Church. Touch the sectarian 
sores and instantly the sectarian nerves 
respond. When it is claimed that Christi- 
anity is the only true religion, Protes- 
tantism the only true Christianity, Epis- 
copalianism the only true Protestant- 
ism, the "high" Church the only true, 
Episcopal, Protestant, Christian re- 
ligion — we see sectarianism doing its 
deadly work, fostering jealousies, rival- 
ries, bitternesses and postponing to a still 
more distant day the possibility of mak- 
ing brotherhood a reality among men. 

Now the Community Church Move- 
ment utterly repudiates all such pre- 
posterous claims and substitutes for them 
the democratization of religion. In this 
it is closely allied to the "Community 
Center" Movement, the most significant 
of democratic forces that have entered 
into our social life. Its concern is with 
new and varied uses of the free public 
schooHiouse. Hitherto it has been used 
chiefly for children and been occupied 
less than half-time. It has yielded an in- 
adequate return on our investment. It 



has been used for eight or nine months 
instead of twelve, for five days a week 
instead of seven, for five hours a day in- 
stead of ten. Accordingly it was pro- 
posed to make the free public school- 
house fimction as a community club- 
house; as a people's university, with 
evening lectures, classes and athletics; 
as a community polling-place; as a co- 
operative exchange; as a community 
bank and loan society for adults as well 
as children. For the schoolhouse is 
peculiarly fitted to function in all these 
ways, being non-sectarian, non-partisan, 
public; the property of no individual, 
but the common property of all, — the one 
place in which all have equal rights, and 
in which all may be equally at home. 
Some day, perchance, it will function 
also as a Sunday meeting-house for de- 
votion to the moral and spiritual interests 
of the community, wholly devoid of sec- 
tarian association and purpose. But for 
this use of the schoolhouse the time is 
not yet ripe and therefore the activities 
of the Community Center must be sup- 
plemented by those of volunteer Com- 
munity Churches which shall have for 
their chief aim to provide opportunity 
for community meetings on the plane of 
spiritual interests precisely as in the 
Community Center people meet on the 
plane of social or economic interests. 

Prominent among those identified with 
the Community Center Movement is Mr. 
Henry E. Jackson who, after twenty 
years of service as an orthodox Christian 
clergyman, left the ministry to devote 
himself to Commimity Center work. He 
has a government appointment as Special 
Agent in Community Oiiganization un- 
der the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Harvard University invited him to 
direct a department in its Divinity School 
on "Community Church Organization." 
He has written the one important mono- 
graph that has appeared on the subject* 
Mr. Jackson expresses the relation of 
the Community Center to the Community 
Church in terms of a wheel. The rim is 



♦Reviewed in the October, 1920, issue of 
The Standasd. 
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immunity, the spokes are the vari- 
ctivities which the community as 
mdertakes, and the hub is the Com- 
y Church, generator of moral ideal- 
nd dynamic power, 
ire are in the United States today . 

fifty full-fledged, independent 
hes organized on the community- 
\g idea. In Colorado and Califor- 
ley are in evidence more than in 
ichusetts and New York. In some 
ices, — ^notably in Danvers and in 
nd, Massachusetts, — ^these Com- 
y Churches represent an amalgama- 
if two or more denominational in- 
ons. In the little town of Geral- 
Montana, it was found that repre- 
ives of nearly all the leading 
stant denominations were included 
* citizenship, but not enough ad- 
ts of any one body - to warrant 
izing a denominational church. 
)f this situation arose "The Com- 
y Church of Geraldine," all the di- 
dements united by an ex-Metho- 
tiinister under the motto, "We all 
le in Christ." Differing from the 
mentioned types is the Community 
ii of Orange, New Jersey, com- 
of all the Protestant Churches of 
ty, but united for "advancement of 
digious life of the community." 
have succeeded in exterminating 
ian competition, and a new era of 
Uiness and neighborliness has 
id. 

1 other Community Churches there 
hat represent the severance of a 
linational connection from which 
linister and members were eager 
tt themsdves, exemplified by cer- 
Jniversalist and Unitarian commun- 
1 the West. 

these examples suffice to show 
he Community Church Movement 
a merely negative protest against 
vils of sectailianism, but ajlso a 
ire, constructive attempt to abolish 
evils by a new type of religious 
ization, based, not on identity of 
but on the sense of spiritual com- 
y-needs; regarding people not as 



Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopal- 
ians and the rest, but as citizens, irre- 
spective of the beliefs in which they dif- 
fer, recognizing the community as made 
up not of Christians, Jews, Hindus, 
Bahaists, etc., but as spiritual beings 
with a common moral nature and latent 
potentialities. 

Being a wholly spontaneous movement, 
each new Community Church the product 
of desire on the part of a particular 
group either to escape from or to steer 
clear of sectarian bonds and identify 
itself with the spiritual needs of the com- 
munity, it is not surprising that the Com- 
munity Churches of the country should 
lack unity of organization, of character, 
and of purpose. He, therefore, takes 
a grave risk who would state Com- 
munity Church opinion as if it were a 
unit of consent. Views differ here as in 
any other party or association. On one 
point only is there unanimity, viz. that 
the Community Church Movement is 
democracy at work in the field of re- 
ligion. Some Community Churches are 
distinctly Christian, others dedare them- 
selves as distinctly non-Christian. Some 
set up allegiance to Jesus as a test of 
fdlowship; others repudiate every such 
attempt to bind the soul that should be 
free. Some are virtually what they were 
before, maintaining under a new name, 
the old theological outlook and mode of 
worship; others have experienced a 
radical change in both these particulars. 
Mr. Jackson holds that "Jesus is the ac- 
knowledged leader of those forces that 
are making for a better sort of world," 
and hence "the Community Church will 
stand for the Christianity of Jesus, that 
and nothing else."* But Mr. Holmes, 
in the address from which we have al- 
ready quoted, remarks : "The one charge 
levelled against the Commtmity Church 
is that it is not Christian. And to this 
the plea of guilty is gladly given, for 
the Community Church in its best estate 
is not and cannot be a Christian Church." 
The Reverend Irving Mauer, of Colum- 

^Thf Community Church, by H. E. Jack- 
ton, p. 183. 
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bus, Ohio, writing on "a vision of the 
Community Church," declared, "We per- 
mit every person to adopt his own inter- 
pretation of truth; we simply insist on 
the one great fundamental truth, that 
love, as taught by the Nazarene and ex- 
emplified by his cross, is the way of 
life." Evidently the Community Church 
idea has not been worked out to the 
point of unanimity among its representa- 
tives. Because of these divergent views 
and the heterogeneous character of Com- 
munity Churches, one must beware of 
generalization when venturing upon ex- 
position and criticism of the Movement 
as it appears in any particular church. 

Perhaps the most widely known of 
extant Community Churches is the one in 
New York, a product of the heroic, fear- 
less efforts of its gifted minister to 
emancipate himself and his people from 
Unitarian denominationalism. Let, then, 
this Church serve as the type to be com- 
pared and contrasted with the Ethical 
Movement. And let it be distinctly and 
thoroughly understood that the sole mo- 
tive in instituting comparisons and con- 
trasts is clarification. The Community 
Church and the Ethical Movement have 
much in common and they differ in im- 
portant particulars. Surely it will profit 
us if by noting the resemblances and the 
differences, we arrive at a clear concep- 
tion of their respective positions and de- 
termine whether or not, in view of the 
rise of the later movement the earlier 
has stiH a raison d'etre. 



Both are non-sectarian organizations, 
uniting their members not on a creed, 
which sets forth a position, but on a 
statement which sets forth a purpose. 
To quote the words of Mr. Holmes : 

What holds the members of the Community 
Church together is not identity of belief, or 
any religious issue — ^not the doctrine of the 
soul, or the hope of immortality, or even the 
conception of a divine Being, but the sense of 
a common need. The Community Church 
holds its members together by a bond of 
union which is an expression of common 
purpose. 



And the Weekly Calendar of the 
Church tells us what this tmiting purpose 
is. 

This church is an institution of religion 
dedicated to the service of humanity. Seek- 
ing truth in freedom it strives to apply it 
in love for the cultivation of character, the 
fostering of fellowship in work and worship 
and the establishment of a righteous social 
order which shall bring abundant life to men. 
Knowing not sect, class, nation or race, it 
welcomes each to the service of all. 

In this statement our attention is 
arrested by the word "worship" as ex- 
pressing part of the purpose of the Com- 
munity Church. 

Central to all its activities [sajrs Mr. 
Holmes] will be the Sunday morning service 
of worship, uniting people instead of divid- 
ing them, as we see on any Sunday morning, 
people dispersing in different directions, in 
some cases brothers going to one church and 
sisters to another. But the Community 
Church gathers all the people of a single 
community into a single organization and 
leads them in a great act of spiritual com- 
munion . . . There is a certain minimum 
of public observance upon which practically 
everybody can agree; this the Oimmmiity 
Church will adopt ... As freely as the 
citizen enters the town meeting and shares in 
the public business, so freely will he enter 
the town church and share in the public 
worship.^ 

With true, democratic hospitality, 
"knowing not sect or creed or race," the 
Community Church invites all who com- 
pose the civic family — ^Hindus, Bahaists, 
Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, theists, 
atheists, liberals, orthodox — ^to partici- 
pate in that which is "central to all the 
activities" of the Community Church, — 
"the Sunday morning service of wor- 
ship." But it may fairly be asked, Can 
any church, however, "public, free and 
democratic," furnish a form of Sunday 
morning worship that shall "unite the 
citizens of a community instead of di- 
viding them," a form of worship that 
shall appeal alike to thdst and atheist, 
to the believer in prayer and to the dis- 
believer, to the Christian and to the non- 

^See The PrmcipUs and OrgamMa$ion of 
the Community Church. 
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Christian? Consider the form of Sun- 
day morning "worship" adopted by the 
Community Church and published in its 
Weekly Calendar. It is clearly and un- 
qualifiedly theistic. It has a distinctly 
Christian atmosphere, ft provides for 
prayer in the form of "invocation" and 
"benediction," besides recitation in uni- 
son (Minister and people) of the Lord's 
Prayer and an extempore prayer by the 
minister. Indeed it is the selfsame form 
of "worship" that obtained when the 
church was Unitarian, — ^as any one may 
see who will compare the Weekly Cal- 
endar now in vogue with that of denomi- 
national days. This "order of service," 
we admit, appeals to a goodly number of 
people, but after all, they constitute only 
a very small poition of the community. 
It certainly cannot be claimed that the 
coming of the Community Church has 
perceptibly reduced, much less abolished, 
the Sunday morning "dispersion in dif- 
ferent directions." In all candor and 
kindliness we contend that the attempted 
uniting of atheists, agnostics and theists, 
in a "service of worship," involves a 
contradiction in terms. Not even on that 
''minimum of public observance," upon 
which Mr. Holmes imagines "practically 
everybody can agree," could representa- 
tives of these conflicting viewpoints 
unite. How can they enter the town 
church as freely as they enter the town 
hall? Nor indeed, could the various 
types of theists unite on this service of 
worship. They who share Mr. Holmes's 
conception of God will find themselves 
at home in the service. But assuredly 
does it shut out all those for whom that 
conception is a superstition, — standing 
over from an earlier generation. Equal- 
ly shut out would they be who can no 
longer believe in prayers such as this 
"service" provides. How shall these un- 
believers be "led in a great act of 
spiritual communion?" 

Let no one think the issue here raised 
has merely an academic or parlor im- 
portance. Again and again has the con- 
fession been made to us by thoughtful 
citizens of the community, seeking a 



religious home of which they could be 
consistent members, that while attracted 
by the Sunday addresses of the Com- 
munity Church they could not consistent- 
ly join it. They declare themselves ex- 
cluded from membership because of this 
"worship" in which they could not en- 
gage. Those persons in the community 
for whom God means not an individual 
being, but a pluralism, or a common- 
wealth of spirits, would of necessity 
stultify themselves by participation in 
Community Church worship. Verily has 
Mr. Holmes exceeded the "minimum of 
public observance upon which practically 
everybody can agree." No, the deplored 
Sunday morning "dispersion" will have 
to go on as of yore, albeit that the Com- 
mimity Church will continue to minister, 
as under the Unitarian regime, to that 
fraction of the total citizenship which is 
in accord with the worship "central to 
all its activities." Like those old-time in- 
dependent societies which magnanimous- 
ly desired to "exclude no one" but which 
actually included only those in sympathy 
with the bond of union, so the Commu- 
nity Church will have to resign itself to 
the same fate. I beseech you, beware of 
misunderstanding this criticism. I en- 
tertain quite another conception of wor- 
ship from that held by Mr. Holmes; 
hence I am excluded from fellowship in 
his church. But even if I agreed with 
him, nothing could ever induce me to lead 
a religious society which in its "bond of 
union" or "statement of purpose" pro- 
vided for "worship," or that "minimum 
of public observance on which [Mr. 
Holmes thinks] practically everybody 
can agree." For, the same freedom that 
I demand for myself I desire also for 
others, and where "worship" is set down 
as a cardinal purpose of the organization 
and thereby made a test of fellowship, 
freedom is simultaneously annulled. 
And here it is that the first essential dif- 
ference between the Community Church 
and the Ethical Movement is brought to 
light. 

Toward worship, theism, prayer, Ethi- 
cal Societies take an attitude of strict 
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neutrality, in order that the freedom of 
ethical fellowship may be kept absolutely 
inviolate. Freedom of thought has led 
some citizens in every community into 
theism, others into agnosticism and still 
others (albeit fewer in number) into 
atheism. Yet all three classes of think- 
ers may find themselves consistently at 
home in the Ethical Fellowship because 
in its bond of union, or statement of 
purpose, there appears nothing that com- 
mits its members to worship, or to re- 
ligion as a confession of faith in things 
superhuman. Therefore at the Sunday 
morning meetings of Ethical Societies 
only that "minimum of public observ- 
ance" is adopted upon which all the 
members, with their divergent theological 
and philosophical views, can consistently 
participate and which consequently gives 
no place to theological elements, such as 
form part of the Community Church 
"order of service." 

Churchmen may criticize the exercises, 
or "order of service," at Sunday meet- 
ings of Ethical Societies as "cold and 
barren," but these exercises have at least 
the grace of consistency, doing no vio- 
lence to the reason or conscience of mem- 
bers by the intrusion of elements that 
nullify the professed freedom of fellow- 
ship. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that if it took three hundred years for 
the prayers of Chrysostom to crystallize, 
it ought not to surprise us that adequate 
substitutes for Christian sources of in- 
spiration have not as yet been proffered 
by Ethical Societies. Forty-five years 
ago the founder of the Ethical Movement 
foresaw that its distinctive character 
would disappear were its members com- 
mitted to "worship," to acceptance of 
theism and prayer. Therefore, to insure 
the perfect freedom of the Movement, 
he kept his "statement of purpose" abso- 
lutely devoid of "worship" and every 
other theological idea. Let theistic mem- 
bers, if they will, organize, within the 
Society, a group for promoting their 
particular interest, even as Socialistic, 
Individualistic, Kantian, Hegelian and 
other groups might be formed, but let 



not the Movement as a whole be com- 
mitted to the position of any group. In 
such wise did he safeguard the freedom 
of fellowship. He compared the Move- 
ment and its groups to a cathedral with 
its chapels, the int^prity of the Move- 
ment depending inexorably upon the ir- 
radicable refusal to permit the particular 
cult of any of the chapels to represent the 
cathedral. 

Mr. Holmes, it would seem, enter- 
tains a similar ideal for the Community 
Church for we read in the address 
already referred to: "In recognition of 
the right of minorities, the Community 
Church will provide opporttmity for all 
the varieties of religious service whidi 
different groups desire." (P. 16.) In- 
deed, in his religious Utopia, called 
Christia, Mr. Holmes sees a cathedral 
for the general conunumty services of 
worship and a chapel "dedicated to the 
use of those who wish to worship in 
their own way. . . . Ritualistic serv- 
ices, silence services and as many other 
kinds as the community may require," 
are provided. To be sure neither the 
Ethical Movement nor the Community 
Church has as yet taken this feature of 
its program off paper and made it func- 
tion in the life of its members. For 
neither organization does the religious 
chapel as yet exist. But whereas the 
Community Church has introduced "wor- 
ship" into its "statement of purpose," 
the Ethical Movement, to maintain its 
integrity as a truly free fellowship, 
makes no such requirement of would-be 
members, but instead presents a state- 
ment of purpose wholly free from every 
theological implication whatsoever. 



II 



A second respect in which the Com- 
munity Church and the Ethical Move- 
ment differ appears in their respective 
requirements of applicants for member- 
ship. The Commimity Church makes 
"citizenship" the sole and all-sufficing 
qualification for membership ; the Ethical 
Movement makes sympathy with its 
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ethical purposes and a desire to promote 
them the only requirement. 

Time was [says Mr. Holmes] when a man 
had to be a church member to become a 
citizen; in the Community Church he has to 
be a citizen to become a church member. 
The Community Church receives members in 
the same way that a Community receives its 
inhabitants — on the basis of citizenship. Any 
man or woman who is a citizen of a com- 
munity, will, by that fact also be a member 
of the Church. 

But, alas, not all citizens desire to live 
upward toward the supreme things of 
life, — truth, love, duty. In case of a 
conflict between any of these and pleas- 
ure, money, position, power, not all citi- 
zens would sacrifice these latter. Alas, 
there are citizens who prefer to live the 
downward life of irreligion, who de- 
liberately turn their backs upon the su- 
preme tfiings of life. And as long as 
there are citizens of this type, religion 
must be a divisive force. It can unite 
only those who would live upward. It 
must divide them from all who would 
live the downward life of irreligion. 
From this antagonism between religion 
and irreligion, between a religious fellow- 
ship grounded in and governed by a 
common desire and effort to realize the 
ideal life and the irreligious anarchy of 
those who agree only in a common aver- 
sion or indifference to the ideal life, there 
can be no escape. Hence 'tis a vain hope 
to think of uniting all citizens, ''on the 
basis of mere citizenship" in one fellow- 
ship. For they who believe in living up- 
ward necessarily exclude those who pre- 
fer to live downward, as truth excludes 
error. To be sure we all are simply 
htmian beings, the best of us are not all 
good, nor the worst of us all bad. But 
we all are either religious or irreligious 
beings. What makes us religious beings 
is the desire a^d effort to live the up- 
ward life. That unites us in a religious 
fellowship and separates us, inevitably, 
from all who are without that desire and 
effort. 

Therefore, seeing that religion ex- 
cludes irreligion and the religious fellow- 
ship excludes religious anarchy, the 



Ethical Movement requires of applicants 
for membership something more than 
"the fact of citizenship." Morality ex- 
cludes immorality by an irreconcilable 
antagonism and only weak and confused 
minds will flinch from admitting the fact. 
We are bound to distinguish things that 
differ and not swamp all sense and san- 
ity by a refusal to recognize essential 
differences. But, let it be borne in mind, 
and very clearly, that while we cannot 
hope to unite all men in one fellowship 
we can hope, and ever more must hope, 
to rouse indifferentists to warm interest 
in the ideal life, to redeem the deliberate- 
ly immoral and win them over to moral- 
ity ; to rescue those who have chosen to 
live downward and so include them, at 
last, in the religious fellowship. Re- 
membering that in the best of us is some- 
thing bad and in the worst of us some- 
thing good; remembering that the most 
immoral man is not always immoral, but 
has his better moments in which he looks 
down with shame and horror on his life, 
we are bound to maintain hope and to 
strive to help him rise and enter the 
fellowship of imperfect people whose 
polestar is the perfect. 

m 

Both the Community Church and the 
Ethical Movement are dedicated to the 
fulfilment of social idealism; both are 
fundamentally concerned with righting 
the tangled relations of htiman life, — 
personal, social, industrial, international. 

Supreme over everything else in the mes- 
sage of the Community Church will be the 
social note. . . . We must have Com- 
munity Churches that we may have pulpits 
in every community which will proclaim the 
Gospel of the Kingdom. ... I regard the 
Nazarene as the One Great Master of the art 
of human living and know no moral and 
spiritual principles which are superior to 
those he proclaimed. I beg therefore to be 
counted among his disciples. 

These quotations from the address of 
Mr. Holmes on The Community Church 
(pp. 24-26, 13) indicate what is to be 
understood by "the social message." 
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Elsewhere in the same address it is stat- 
ed that "community interests/* "com- 
munity problems," "the relation of citi- 
zens one to another in the community, 
"righteousness, justice, and goodwill, 
arc to be the prevailing subjects of the 
G)mmunity pulpit sermons. But no- 
where do we find it hinted that "the 
Gospel of the Kingdom" needs to be sup- 
plemented if it is to meet the ethical re- 
quirements of the modem world. On the 
contrary, the impression is borne in up- 
on us, both from the monograph by Mr. 
Jackson and by the published declarations 
of Mr. Holmes, that the message of 
Jesus is all-sufficing for man's needs. 

But we of the Ethical Movement main- 
tain that the teachings of Jesus are not 
enough for our needs any more than 
were those of ancient Judaism enough 
for Jesus's needs. As he was driven be- 
yond the ethics of the Mosaic law so 
we are driven beyond the ethics of Jesus. 
Let no one mistmderstand this remark. 
We will be second to no one in our ad- 
miration and reverence for the person 
and teaching of Jesus ; yet we cannot be 
blind to the fact that his teaching did 
not cover and could not have covered the 
whole of morality, — ^personal, national, 
international. Excellent and of im- 
perishable worth as are the general max- 
ims of Jesus, — such as "love one an- 
other," "return good for evil," the golden 
rule, — they do not help us when con- 
fronted with typical vexing problems 
peculiar to the modem world. For the 
solution of these we need moral light in 
addition to that which Jesus furnished. 
He confined himself, and for excellent 
reasons (which cannot be here dis- 
cussed), to the ethics of personal life, 
to inculcation of those personal virtues 
necessary for admission into the coming 
Kingdom of heaven on earth, expected 
to appear at any hour. This chosen de- 
votion of Jesus to the ethics of personal 
life explains his silence on such issues 
as the ethics of the State, the duties of 
citizenship, international morality, on all 
of which we are desperately in need of 
light. Every great teacher with a con- 



structive task has owed as much to his 
deficiencies as to his powers. By limit- 
ing effort to the requirements of his 
chosen task he achieved Jt. Even so 
Jesus, by confining attention to the su- 
preme moral problem of his time and 
place, — ^preparedness for the entrance of 
his fellow Jews in Palestine into the 
Messianic Kingdom, so near at hand, — 
accomplished results that would have 
been impossible had he attempted a wider 
range of spiritual activity. 

And precisely as he dared to advance 
on the ethics of Moses, so must we, if 
we would be like Jesus, advance upon 
his ethics. We must sec, as he saw, 
that moral tmth (like scientific truth) is 
progressive, that with the rise of new 
conditions in the progress of civilization, 
new problems arise for the solution of 
which new light is required. There is, 
in truth, a Right beyond the right we 
attain, a "veiled divinity," as Dr. Adler 
has called it, "the plenitude of whose 
being has never yet been fully revealed, 
the hem, only, of whose garment has 
been touched." Hence it would be trea- 
son to the infinite moral Ideal were we 
of the Ethical Movement to commit its 
message to "the Gospel of the Kingdom" 
or to bend the knee before any historical 
teacher as "the one g^reat Master" in 
whom the totality of moral truth has 
been revealed. Loyalty to the recognized 
progressiveness of moral truth requires 
us, even as it required Jesus, to respect 
and reverence every teacher according 
to the amount of truth he had to teach 
and to the measure of insfHration his life 
affords, all the while humbly seeking, by 
means of moral experience, the needed 
additional light that shall be shed upon 
the problems of the moral life. 

IV 

In their respective attitudes to the 
social question and to social reform 
there is, as Mr. Holmes has intimated, 
"a difference of emphasis." It differ- 
entiates the two organizations, albeit 
both emphases are indispensable. The 
Commtmity Church stresses the intoler- 
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able social conditions of the present or- 
der, the Ethical Movement stresses the 
intolerable personal condition of him who 
finds himself an unwilling and unwitting 
partner in all kinds of social iniquity, — 
wearing garments made by sweated 
labor, living on dividends derived from 
corporations guilty of sub-human prac- 
tices, participating in the murder of 
workingmen in factories through failure 
to insist on the installation of safety de- 
vices. The one emphasizes a terrible 
social wrong; the other, a terrible per- 
sonal affliction and the cry for deliver- 
ance from the hell of participation in 
the social wrong. 

Again, the Community Church em- 
phasizes the need of welfare work in the 
conununity, the instituting of schemes for 
improving the social and working condi- 
tions of manual laborers, the launching 
of enterprises that look to an increase of 
comfort and leisure for the less favored 
of the population. The Ethical Move- 
ment, without in the least minimizing or 
undervaluing devotion to such better- 
ment schemes and tiie immediate tasks 
of social justice (which must be con- 
tinued and helped as heretofore) stresses 
the tdtimate spiritual end to be attained 
because that furnishes tiie criterion 
whereby the fitness and worth of the 
tneans may be aj^raised. The Commun- 
ity Churdi organized for the promo- 
tion of Community welfare," stresses 
the social need of ridding the commun- 
ity of its slum. The Ethical Move- 
ment points to the pressing individual 
problem, viz. to provide for the dweller 
in the sltun an adequate ground for 
maintenance of his self-respect while 
gradual abolition of the sltun is being 
achieved. The one organization tends 
to emphasize the transformation of 
society, the other the transforma- 
tion of the individual, — regarding wel- 
fare work, betterment plans, not as 
ends in themselves, but as means to the 
real and ultimate end, viz., development 
of the essential selfhood of each human 
soul. Man being essentially a spiritual 
being no so-called material good, whether 



of housing, or leisure, or prosperity, can 
be for him a good in itself. All these 
are good only instrumentally, as agencies 
to an end beyond themselves, i. e., the 
shaping of society after the pattern of 
perfection inherent in man's nature as 
a spiritual being. In the former institu- 
tion attention is directed chiefly to the 
making of society eventually different 
and better, in the latter the immediate 
concern is to make oneself different and 
better now, in an environment not yet 
redeemed. 

V 

Both the Community Church and the 
Ethical Movement aim to minister to 
the higher needs of the community in 
every possible way. But, like all other 
religious institutions, both have enlisted 
the immediate support of only a small 
portion of the community. Neither the 
Community Church nor the Ethical So- 
ciety, despite their catholicity and fra- 
temalism can compass the entire com- 
munity in their fellowship. The people 
identified with the Commtmity Church 
are they who think substantially as Mr. 
Holmes thinks on theological and social 
issues, and who are willing to support his 
church by voluntary contributions, be- 
cause they find in him and in his type 
of religious service what they want. 
Even so the personnel of an Ethical So- 
ciety consists of people who find in the 
leader's message and in his particular 
attitude to religious and social questions, 
what they seek. In justification of his 
Community Church Mr. Holmes has 
said: 

Unitarians and Ethical Culturists never got 
their institutions organized on a public com- 
munity basis. In spite of their own best in- 
tentions they are still private societies which 
attract only those persons like-minded with 
themselves. Here is where the Community 
Church is unique. It adds to all that the 
liberal movements achieved that organization 
of community fellowship which they never 
have had.* 

But in what particulars are Ethical So- 
cieties more "private" or less inclusive in 

*See the address on ''Christia,'* published 
in UtUty, 
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their "fellowship" than the Community 
Church? The burden of proof that they 
are thus distinguished rests upon Mr. 
Holmes who has ventured to make the 
contrast. We doubt if there is another 
religious institution in New York that 
lends its edifice to as many and as varied 
interests of the community as does the 
Ethical Society its Meeting House. It 
were futile and ungracious to institute 
invidious comparisons as to "the 
organization of community fellowship" 
achieved by the two institutions, but 
assuredly is it a matter of degree and 
not of kind, wherein the Community 
Church may claim to be "unique." More- 
over, in all fairness to the various evan- 
gelical and liberal denominations it 
should be freely and frankly admitted 
that many of their churches manifest the 
same tmiversal S3rmpathies and the same 
spirit of brotherhood apparent in the 
erstwhile Unitarian Church, now known 
under a new name. Candor and honesty 
compel the admission that many a churdi 



and synagogue are doing, in denomina- 
tional name, as supersectarian work as is 
being done by the Community Church 
and they will continue to do it more and 
more with ever less of the name. 

If we all could be sure that the Apostle 
of the Community Church has the key to 
the heavenly city, the Commonwealth of 
Man, we should all be swept, an innumer- 
able company, into a new day of Pente- 
cost But that he has advanced the 
cause of democracy in religion and in- 
creased the spirit of co-operation, and 
prepared the way still further for the 
final disappearance of division of forces 
in religion, is not to be questioned. 

In stressing the "social" note, in re- 
ducing the number of sectarian institu- 
tions, in promoting the democratization 
of religion and ministering to moral in- 
terests and ideals, the Community 
Church stands as an ally, not as a rival, 
of the Ethical Movement, — ^the two des- 
tined to come into ever closer and deeper 
relationship. 



THE INNER LIFE OF INDIA 

BY DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 



IN ORDER to understand fully what 
is meant by the phrase, "The Inner 
Life of India," we must examine the 
significance of the environment as well 
as the psychology of the Hindu race. 
Thousands of years ago when the Hin- 
dus migrated from the northern coun- 
tries, and settled among the foothills 
of the Himalayas, at the sources of the 
Five Rivers, they at once b^;an, though 
unconsciously, the study of philosophy. 
Even today, one is impressed by two 
aspects of the environment. The moun- 
tains, the valleys and the rivers contin- 
ually convey two words, or rather two 
experiences, to the beholder,, inamely: 
mystery and majesty. The Himalyas 
are not so beautiful as some mountains 
in other parts of the world; but while 
they do not excel in beauty they never 
lack in sublimit];^ and majesty. And as 
one spends his days at the sources of 



the Five Rivers, he b^^s to understand 
what the word mystery means. At twi- 
light, when the silent dusk falls, one is 
brought face to face with that which 
words cannot describe and feelings can 
not fully contain. 

What would be the effect of such an 
environment on race p^cholc^y, and 
what would be the structure of that psy- 
chology? And, what is most important, 
how would that psychology react on the 
environment? In the Vedas and the 
Upanishads we b^n to glimpse some 
of the subtler reactions of the Hindu 
race. These are reactions, not toward 
the environment alone, but resultants of 
spiritual processes which have been bom 
because tihe race has immersed itself in 
mystery and magic 

At first the early Hindtis saw a spirit 
behind the mountains. Behind the sun 
they saw another spirit, and behind the 
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rivers a third. And as their experience 
broadened, tiiey posited behind each 
thing with which they came in contact 
a spirit very much like their own. Thus 
in the early Vedic hymns to the ele- 
ments, the latter are personified deities. 
But time passed and we notice, toward 
the end of the early Vedic period, that 
the Hindu race suddenly came to the 
conclusion that though it is Many, the 
truth is that it is the expression of the 
One. (Ekam sat bipra bahudha ba- 
danti.) And where does this One dwell ? 
The answer is : He dwells within us, the 
living beings. (Soda vutanam hridaye 
sannibista.) 

So, by the time we reach the year 
2500 B. C, we find that the Hindus 
have intuitively come to the conclusion 
that reality is subjective, and the ob- 
jective world is but a shadow cast by 
the inner world. And that is why, when 
the ancient sages attained their f tdl spir- 
itual experience, they cried out: "The 
world is a shadow; the spirit is real." 
Again and again we come across sen- 
tences like this: "Realize by renounc- 
ing. This cannot be attained by the 
weakling. It cannot be attained by men- 
tal discussions or philosophizing. It is 
to be realized by that devotion which 
can walk on the edge of the sharpest 
razor." 

These quotations bring us at once face 
to face with the Hindu ideal of conduct. 
We must realize the inner life by de- 
votion through renunciation. We must 
renounce the world of apparent reality, 
Maya, and this can be done by two 
me^ods. One is that of spiritual ec- 
stasy, which resolves all the contradic- 
tions of this world into an illusion. The 
other method obligates one so to act 
that each step in conduct will dispel his 
desire for the things of illusion, and 
serve to bring him nearer to ultimate 
reality. For the problem of desire is 
not solved by feeding it. You do not 
quench the flame by putting fat into it. 
(Na yati kama kamanam upabhogyena 
samyati.) Here arises the question: Do 
the Hindus insist on renunciation as 



such? The answer is: They insist on 
that renunciation which, giving up 
Maya at once, acquires that which tran- 
scends Maya. Mere negative renuncia- 
tion is not enough. Ethically speaking, 
there is no such thing as renunciation of 
that order. The true purpose in giving 
up is to obtain that which never dies. 
The Vedas insist that we desire the 
world of reality because that alone can 
satisfy all desires. Make me mortal, 
they say, in that realm where all desires 
have tfieir end. (Kamasya yatrapta 
kamastratra mam amritam krisi.) 

Throughout the known history of In- 
dia, beginning in the dim pre-Christian 
era, and extending through the last 
2000 years, we find the continual em- 
phasis of the Hindu race laid on one 
thing, namely: how to realize the One 
in this world of Many. If one were to 
write the history of India, it should be 
in terms of a long curve going up and 
down in a series of waves, pointing out 
certain great periods when the majority 
of the people lived in the One. When- 
ever there is decadence in Indian his- 
tory, it is in those periods when the 
Many had overcome the One. 

And moreover, when such decadence 
set in, it brought about the birth of a 
prophet to put things right. Buddha 
is one such example. When the ancient 
Vedic thought degenerated into ritual- 
ism, and soulless formality gripped the 
mind of the race, Buddha preached the 
doctrines implicit in the Upanishads, 
namely: man realizes his inner life by 
strict ethical conduct, without the need 
of ritual and formalism. The coming of 
Buddha renewed the spiritual life of the 
Hindu race. 

Again, when Buddhism itself decayed 
in India, Sankara initiated the Vedan- 
tic movement, which cleansed Buddhism 
of its impurity, revived the basic teach- 
ings of the Upanishads and the Vedas, 
and gave the spiritual life of the race 
a new impetus which has not yet spent 
itself. Sankara effected a strange com- 
promise between Buddhism and the doc- 
trine of the Vedas. The Vedas, as we 
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know, sanction a certain amount of rit- 
ual and symbolism, against which the 
main attack of Buddhism was directed. 
When Sankara arrived in the seventh 
century A. D., he saw that both were 
right, and needed to be reconciled. He 
reduced Vedic formalism into a new 
S3rmbolic expression, and engrafted on 
it the ethical and metaphysical teachings 
of Buddha. Although Sankara never at- 
tacked idolatry, he stated that the only 
form of the spirit, or reality, is form- 
lessness. Yet for the vulgar who have 
not conceived this formless universe, he 
made the concession that they should be 
initiated into the mysteries through s)rm- 
bolic images. 

This explains why the Hindus never 
abolished image worship. On the high- 
est authorities, Hindu and Western, it 
may be said that all the images are sym- 
bolic of attributes of God. Take, for 
instance, the Hindu trinity, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva: Brahma stands for 
Creation, Vishnu for Preservation, and 
Siva for Destruction — which is the be- 
ginning of a new creation. That is why, 
perhaps, the worship of Siva is so domi- 
nant in the greater part of India. 
Though he destroys, his destruction is 
the very banning of creation. 

Without going deeply into the sym- 
bolism of the gods and the goddesses, 
let us characterize the inner life of the 
Hindu of the present day. In India, 
throughout the Middle Ages, as well as 
in the nineteenth century, there have 
been saints and sages who have insisted 
that God can be realized only through 
the development of new light. Under 
the vast layers of superstition and dog- 
matism, one always discerns the empha- 
sis laid by the varied cults on the unity 
of all experience, the mastery of truth, 
and the majesty of ethical conduct. This 
IS taught by word of mouth to the child 
by the mother. In my own experience, 
my mother, who could neither read nor 
write, taught me the major part of our 
religion, and a great deal about the re- 
ligions of other peoples. I once asked 
why she did not know the many printed 



pages. Her answer was this: "An un- 
derstanding heart knows, if not more, 
at least as much as all the printed pages." 
When I was coming out of India, I 
said: "What shall I do now?" She 
replied : "Keep your heart open, so that 
no truth will have to go away from you." 
I remember many instances, during my 
travels in different paits of India, of 
mendicants and wayfarers who informed 
each other that there is no difference 
between one prophet of God and an- 
other; for whenever in history the un- 
righteous conquered the righteous, God 
incarnated himself amongst the former 
and brought about the kingdom of the 
righteous. As it has been in the past 
so shall it be in the future. When one 
witnesses such indusiveness of outlook, 
he realizes how unconsciously the aver- 
age Hindu has imbibed the teachings of 
the Upanishads and the Gita. It was a 
mendicant who told me that until and 
unless we treat everyone, man and beast, 
alike, with the same consideration as 
we treat ourselves, we cannot attain to 
the life of the spirit. 

If a casual observer came to India, 
studied our languages and noted the re- 
actions of the people on each other and 
on their environment, he would begin 
to understand that the present-day Hin- 
dus have not forgotten their ancient law. 
If one goes to look upon the Himalayas 
as the dusk comes over them in the 
evening on the wings of silence, he will 
feel that before such presences words 
are futile, and the insolence of the hu- 
man intellect is humbled. "The Silence 
falls over the hills, over the river, into 
the very hush of the universe. Tone 
down your voice of mutiny; listen to 
the evening silence, — ^it rises from within 
you. Listen to the indwelling speech of 
your heart. Listen to the hush of the 
universe." The mystery and the maj- 
esty of the Hindu race is to be found 
in this: that, despite all the obstacles 
and ignorance, in our humble way we 
are reaching out to that Silence over 
which gathers the dust of sound. We 
are seeking a triumph from Witfiiii. 



WHAT IS THE ETHICAL SOCIETY? 

BY railCIVAL CHUBB 



THE question has been answered in 
sundry forms rt" but there is an an- 
swer for today, an answer which must 
find its setting in the crisis through 
which the world is now passing. 

Religiously speaking, the most as- 
tounding fact in the civilization of Chris- 
tendom is the impotence of the spiritual 
powers, the Qiurches. They were 
shamefully silent during the Great War, 
or busy with prayers to the old tribal 
gods of the nations, the God of Battles 
and the Lord of Hosts. Now they face 
the more searching tests of Peace. One 
wotdd expect that a mighty clamor for 
a healing peace, for national repentance 
and rebirth, would ring out from the 
pulpits of Christendom. One might 
hope that the various sects, however 
much they might disagree about other 
matters, would be one in their enforce- 
ment of the supreme evangel of their 
Founder, — ^that of Peace and Goodwill 
among men. But no : they do not lead ; 
they follow. The captains of war and 
finance are in control. The apostles of 
the Nazarene join in no chorus of pro- 
test, but mtunble creeds which he would 
not understand, and of which there is 
no trace in his teachings. 

The spirit of the Ethical Movement 
should glow afresh in the heat of this 
present crisis, — ^"afresh"; for it is the 
same spirit that presided over the birth 
of the movement, when this country 
was reaping the rank aftermath of the 
Civil War. 

The Ethical Movement was bom of 
the conviction that this impotence of the 
religions against such disunion and 
strife has its root in the sectarian basis 
of religion itself, — Christendom versus 



tLet us suppose that the reader has read 
the more formal statements, and perhaps the 
story of the origin and growth of the Ethical 
Movement— which this year will celebrate its 
forty-fifth anniversary. 



Islam, Judaism vs. Christianity, Catholi- 
cism vs. Protestantism, Trinitarianism 
vs. Unitarianism. This sectarianism it 
ascribes to the insistence upon creeds as 
the basis of religious fellowship. 

It points to the historic consequences 
of the demands of "exclusive religion," 
— that is, every form of religion which 
limits "salvation" exclusively to those 
who believe this or that doctrine, or who 
swear by this or that book, prophet, or 
philosophy as "the one thing needful." 
These fatal consequences have been rtg- 
istered in centuries of wars, burnings, 
crucifixions, tortures, pogroms, persecu- 
tions, massacres; and are being reaped 
now in the unexampled ruin, physical 
and spiritual, wrought by this Great 
War and by the Peace which is still 
wreaking death upon millions. To this 
and to the endeavor to use religion to 
the end of power and dominion, national 
and imperial, it attributes this last hide- 
ous orgy of carnage and cruelty. 

Confronting the simple, good-Samari- 
tan-like gospel of the good neighbor, 
transcending all race-hatred, we have to 
reckon with armed theories of one sort 
or another, — Imperialism, Nationalism; 
or with "Powers" of one sort or another; 
or with actual dominating "lords," — war- 
lords, lords of finance and industry, — 
who flout the teachings and ideals of the 
great evangelists of reason, justice, and 
brotherhood in the interests of markets 
and spheres of influence and exploita- 
tion. And the churches, at the feet of 
these material powers, stand impotent 
instead of joining in one great strain of 
protest, one brave crusade to free the 
holy sepulchre of human brotherhood . 
and right. 

The Ethical Movement would strike 
at the root of this religious infidelity, 
this denial of the principle of good-neigh- 
borliness, by insisting that the basis 
of religious fellowship must be the life 
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and not the doctrine; conduct and not 
creed; character and not the shibbo- 
leths of the sects. This true basis of 
fellowship, it affirms, is to be found, be- 
low all sectarian differences, in the very 
nature of Man himself, — in his irrepres- 
sible conscience, his sense of justice and 
truth and hiunanity. All the great re- 
ligions have in their native purity been 
expressions of it; and all the great 
founders revelations of it. It dwarfs 
all the "ologies" and "isms." It is an 
appeal from the creeds and Councils to 
the simple faiths which these have over- 
laid and travestied. 

The spirit of the thing? It is the 
spirit which has been deserting the 
churches and finding its expression in 
the social work and welfare movements 
which lift men to a plane where they 
forget their negligible diflFerences of 
church membership; forget heaven for 
the sake of earth, — aye, may even for- 
get God for the sake of Man; for that, 
after all, is the true remembrance of 
God for him who asks how it is possi- 
ble for a man to love a God whom he 
hath not seen, when he loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen ? This sim- 
ple honoring love of man for his fel- 
lows, this simple faith in justice and 
kindliness, truth and integ^ty, is the 
ground of our ethical faith and fellow- 
ship. 

And what is its master-affirmation? 
It is that the supreme thing is living — 
right, wholesome, and gracious living. 
Our thoughts have been too much upon 
death. Religion, as Spinoza protested, 
has been too much a meditation upon 
death. Christianity has been a study 
of the death rather than the life of its 
Christ. Men have haunted his sepul- 
chre: they have not been with him on 
the hillside. He affirmed that he came 
that men might have life, and have it 
more abundantly. When life is wrong, 
men take refuge in the compensations 
of death. When life is darkened, as 
it has been by the dense smoke of war, 
men crave a light from beyond the 
grave. The revival of this post-mortem 



curiosity has followed the ravages of 
the war. "The dead ; — ^what has become 
of them?" men have been asking; and 
"What will become of us after we have 
lived?" — or perhaps have failed to live? 
Hence a recrudescence of sjuritism of 
all kinds. 

In vain this obsession with death and 
the hereafter. Always and everywhere 
the problem will be the same; here or 
in heaven or hell, now or a hundred 
years hence ; in the flesh or in an "astral 
body," with wing^ or without, alwajrs 
the same, — How to liuef 

So the spirit of ethical religion ex- 
presses itself first of all in the endeavor 
to find a co-operative answer to this 
question. How to live? — ^which means, 
however. How to live together? not, 
How to live alone or with God, but how 
to live the Common Life ; God being in- 
volved in that enterprise just as far as 
there is a living God at the heart of 
Man. 

What shall aid in this endeavor to 
live the Common Life? Knowledge, in- 
spiration, effort: the religious organiza- 
tion must drive at these. In the pursuit 
of knowledge there must be that scrup- 
ulous veracity which is the breath of true 
science ; and in the application of knowl- 
edge, that brave zeal which would con- 
form things as they are to the vision 
of what should be. 

Moral and intellecttial courage must 
always be the leading virtue in militant 
movements. That courage won the he- 
roic struggle for early Christianity; it 
won (so far as real victory went) the 
Reformation and the Puritan Revolu- 
tion and the Pilgrim conquest of a New 
World. The courage of today should 
be that which dares to challenge the 
peculiar iniquities of today : which dares 
to be truthful as to the facts about life 
and living, the realities of economic, 
social and political life. It is not any 
longer the courage which has warred 
against theologies; not the courage of 
a Voltaire, so much as the courage of 
an Ibsen and a Tolstoy. One may at- 
tack the Bible; but one must not an- 
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tagonize business and the pillars of so- 
ciety. One may uncover "the mistakes 
of Moses/' but one may not challenge 
the crooked practices of Croesus. If one 
does, the avenues of publicity are closed 
to him. Here, for instance, is a report, 
just to hand, issued by a committee of 
reputable and distinguished citizens of 
California, which begins: "During the 
California campaign of 1920, on the 
anti- Japanese initiative, the opponents of 
that measure were denied publicity by 
the press of the State." Think of that, 
citizens of this free Republic. A whole 
State muzzled by the press! There is 
no more sinister symptom of ethical dis- 
ease than such attempts (and they are 
many) to silence the voice of protest. 

The spirit of ethical religion is, then, 
the spirit of insistence upon the fearless 
application of up-to-date knowledge 
and of sound ethical standards and ideas 
to all the institutions of our civilization. 
It is alert to the might of "the dead 
hand" upon us ; the fear of what Ibsen 
calls "the ghosts" that haunt our ways. 

To maintain this attitude is difficult; 
religion is to be our aid. We need the 
stimulus and encouragement of earnest 
fellowship. We need the aid of expert 
leadership. We need life and air, — 
knowledge and a tonic atmosphere of 
honesty and truthfulness. There must 
be study, reading, discussion. There 
must be constant recourse to the great 
exemplars; to the sages and heroes who 
have fought the great fight; to the re- 



sotmding scriptures of the prophets and 
poets. 

Our Ethical Societies are trying, first 
of all, to help their members to organize 
their own lives. They are instruments 
of continuation education, — an education 
lasting through life, with varying disci- 
plines appropriate to the various stages 
of growth. Only a bare beginning has 
so far been made. The creative task 
awaits us. We invite people to join in 
this task without asking them to com- 
promise their intellectual life, or to give 
any hostages to the future. We invite 
them to join in creating an atmosphere 
favorable to spiritual growth, banishing 
those hesitations and fears which ham- 
per development and freedom. 

"A life is a confession of faith." Here 
is the sum and substance of the matter. 
In brief, our aim as a fellowship, is to 
aid one another in making a worthy 
confession of faith before men. We 
must all confess. It is not what we say, 
but what we do and what we are. Some 
kind of confession we all make, daily 
and hourly. Ultimately we can deceive 
no one. Our conduct and character, 
our personality and its behavior, our 
dealings with our fellows, — ^these consti- 
tute the only confession that counts. 
Our confessional is the home, the mart, 
the large field of social and political 
activity. Our religion should equip and 
fortify us to give unity, consistency and 
effectiveness to this life, deepen and 
broaden it, and maintain its quality of 
militant idealism. 



UPTON SINCLAIR ON "THE BRASS CHECK"* 



To VKS Eonoi ov vk« Staitdaid: 

A friend sendj me • copy of your issue of Febru- 
ary containinf • six page article about Thg Brass 
Cheek. My friend tells me tbat you are honest and 



* Trs Stajtoakd here publishes a letter receired 
from the author of The Brass Check, taking issye 
with a reriew br Mr. Royal J. Daris which ap- 
peared in the February number. Mr. Daris will oe 
S'lTen an opportunity in the next issue to meet Mr. 
indair's challenge and reply to specific questions 
asked by him. This will close the discussion in 
our columns; for Ths Stavdaio is not in a posi- 
tion to pronde space for an argument of indetuiite 
length. It is of course understood that Trs Stano* 
ABO is not responsible for the opinions expressed by 
either writer, and readers are left to judge for them- 
•cItcs as to the merits of the case. — ^Eoitoi. 



will publish an honest reply, if I make one. I 
trust that my friend is correct 

The article is written by Mr. Royal J. Darts, 
whom you describe as an editorial writer, on the 
sta£F of the New York Evening Post. He is reriew- 
ing a book attacking American Journalism, and mak- 
ing sereral thousand charges against it. He picks 
out half a dozen of these charges and asserts that 
they are fabe. I note throui^out the article a 
peculiar tone. He does not anywhere attempt to 
prove that my charges are false; he does not state 
how he knows it, he simply asserts their falsity, 
and you appear to take it for granted that that wfll 
satisfy your readers. It does not satisfy me. 

I am going to take up Mr. Daris' statements, one 
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by one. But at the outset I will put this Question: 
What about the rest of my several thousand charges? 
Apparently Mr. Davis expects your readers to draw 
the conclusion that all the rest are as false at he 
asserts the half dozen to be. Suppose now that 
I refute all his half dozen statements, shall I 
then be justified in expecting your readers to as- 
sume that all my sereral thousand charges are 
true? Neither logic would be correct, but surely 
one is as good as the other! 

First, Mr. Daris presents an argument which I 
am unable to understand. I make against the As- 
sociated Press the charge of refusing to handle an 
extraordinary "scoop" which I handed to it in con- 
nection with the investigation of the Chicago packers 
by President Roosevelt. Mr. Davis never attempts 
to deny that the Associated Press refused to publish 
this news; he seems to consider that he has en- 
tirely vindicated the "A. P." when he shows that 
the New York Times did publish the news! As 
I say, I simply do not comprehend this method 
of argument, and must ask Mr. Davis to explain a 
little further. 

As to Mr. Davis' idea that the publication of 
this news by the New York Timei disproves the 
control of our newspapers by big business inter- 
esu, Mr. Davis has simply seen fit to overlook in 
The Brass Cheek my explanation of what happened 
in this case. The Associated Press rejected the news 
because it is practically a monopoly, there being no 
other important agency serving morning newspapers. 
The Associated Press represents the capitalism of 
the entire United States, and has prominent Chicago 
publishers on its Board of Directors, and accord- 
ingly it protected the Chicago packers. The New 
York Times, on the other hand, is in keen compe- 
tition with other New York newspapers, and I 
offered it the greatest journalistic "scoop" in its 
history, and it fell for this temptation. The New 
York Times has no connections in Chicago, and the 
Chicago packers have no direct hold upon it The 
New York Times peddled out my "scoop" to other 
competitive newspapers in other cities; but, if you 
care to investigate, I think you will find that it 
found no buyer in Chicago. Also, I think that 
if my "scoop" had attacked the railroads of the 
United States, or the money trust, the Times 
would never have admitted me to its columns. If 
anyone doubts this, let him read the episode on 
pages 320, 321 and 322 of The Brass Cheek, and see 
how the New York Times killed the story of a 
great public investigation, in order to protect the 
railroads. I hereby publicly challenge Mr. Davis to 
tell of that incident in your columns, and to ex- 
plain to your readers his interpretation of that 
incredible piece of treachery to the public welfare, 
committed by the New York Times, the New York 
World, and every other morning newspaper in New 
York. 

So mtich for charge number one. Now for 
charge number two. Again I attack the handling 
of the news from the Colorado coal strike by the 
Associated Press. Again Mr. Davis answers me by 
showing that fifteen Associated Press newspapers 
published some news which I sent to them, after 
the Associated Press had refused to send it to them; 
and, again, by some quirk of logic which I am un- 
able to comprehend, Mr. Davis considers that he 
has defended the Associated Pressl To me, the 
situation is perfectly plain, and exactly the same 
at in the case prerionaly dsscnssed. The Cdondo 
coal operators have no control over new ipapcw in 



New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Kansas City, etc On the other hand, they 
have complete control over the newspapers of Den- 
ver, and indeed of the whole State of Colorado, 
and of the Associated Press representatives in aO 
the coal towns, and in Denver, as well. In a gen- 
eral way, of course, the newspapers of the other 
parts of the country instinctively protect great 
corporations, but when they get an exclusive tele- 
gram with a sensational bit of news, which the 
other newspapers in their city are not apt to have, 
they are very apt to publish it. I have fully ex- 
plained and discussed this conflict of motives in 
The Brass Check. 

Next, Mr. Davis tells of the suppression of Sena- 
tor La FoUette by the Waahington newspaper cor- 
respondents, and it is here especially that he ex- 
hibits his peculiar method of answering me, by 
making the simple statement that what I say is 
fabe, and that what he says is true. I gave a cer- 
tain statement of what happened when Senator 
La Follette spoke at the dinner of the Periodical 
Publishers Association in Philadelphia. I gave this 
statement upon the authority, first, of Senator La 
Follette, and second, of a friend who was present 
at the dinner, and third, of another friend, a Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondent, who for {rears 
heard all the talk of other Washington newspaper 
men about this affair. And now comes Mr. Davis 
and says, in brief, that I lie. I ask Mr. Davis, how 
does he know? Was Mr. Davis present at the 
dinner? Will Mr. Davis get Senator La Follette'a 
Autobiography, and quote from it, and will he say 
that Senator La FoUette lies? 

Next, I refer to Jamea Keeley as "the beau 
ideal of American newspaper men." This is a 
small detail. I can only state that I have read in 
newspapers and magazines, I do not now remember 
where, elaborate "pu£h" of Mr. Keeley, of exactly 
the sort which I have described in The Brass 
Check, 

Next comes a very important item: the question 
of what happened when the Morgan interests Uxdc 
over the New York Evening Post to keep it from 
publishing the truth about the Secret Treaties and 
the predatory war aims of the Allies. Here again, 
Mr. Davis exhibits his peculiar method of unveri- 
fied statement. I will quote his words: "Mr. Sin- 
clair's explanation of the sale of the Evening Post 
is characteristic — and false. No such pledge as he 
mentions was given, and the owner was not kept 
in ignorance of the name of the purchaser." That 
sounds quite final, does it not? Is Mr. Daris the 
Pope, and do we take his statement as settling the 
matter, or will Mr. Daris condescend to give us 
his authority for his statement? I hereby chal- 
lenge him to give his authority, and I shall not 
consider myself fairly dealt with unless you inrite 
him to do so, and in the event of his refusal, pub- 
lish his refusal. My authority for the statement 
in The Brass Check is the one person in the world 
who knows most about the matter, Mr. Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, the gentleman from whom the Even- 
ing Post was taken by the Morgan interests. The 
statements made in The Brass Check were made by 
Mr. Villard's authority, and I have in my posses- 
sion the original manuscript with my statement 
carefully revised, line by line, in Mr. Villard's 
handwriting. Mr. Daris may, of course, see fit 
to call Mr. Villard a liar. All I can say is that 
I bdlere Mr. Villard, and that I consider myself 
ittstified in giring his story to the pnbUc. 
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Mr. Davis eridently anumes that none of your 
readers have read The Brass Check, or will, and 
tkat he may play upon me any game that he 
pleases. I do not discuss the cheap ridicule with 
which he seeks to overwhelm me. I hare developed 
a tough hide, from much experience of that sort 
of thing. And yet, I cannot refrain from com* 
menting on Mr. Davis' methods in the next para- 
graph. He bases his sneers at me upon a harm* 
less hoax which I played upon the public in my 
boyhood, in giving out The Journal of Arthur StirU 
ing aa a true story. This kind of hoax has been 
perpetrated by many writers, including, for ex- 
ample, De Foe. I mentioned the incident in The 
Brass Check, because the New York Evening Post 
never fails to mecr at me about it, and I under- 
took in The Brass Check to show, not a harmless 
hoax, bat genuine knaveries of the New York Even- 
ing Post, doing most vital injury to the public 
welfare. And now comes Mr. Davis, and repeats 
the procedure of the New York Evening Post, and 
never once alludes to my serious charge 1 I now 
challenge Mr. Davis again. I invite him to take 
up the incident narrated in Chapter 28 of The 
Brass Check, and explain to your readers exactly 
why it was that the New York Evening Post, hav- 
ing through its managing editor solemnly pledged 
to me its duty to investigate the misconduct of the 
Associated Press in the Colorado coal strike, and 
having forced an investigation by Mr. Melville E. 
Stone, General Manager of the Associated Press, 
afterwards went back upon its pledge and refused 
to pttUish one word about the matter. 

And I ask Mr. Davis to discuss in this con- 
nection, the point which he has entirely failed to 
bring out in his review, but which absolutely kills 
another of his arguments, to wit: that the Asso- 
ciated Press is not what it pretends to be — a 
gennine membership corporation, whose policy is 
controlled by its members — but is an autocracy 
nUed with a rod of iron by a little group of "forty- 
one vote newspapers,", the most reactionary and hide- 
bound of the great capitalist newspapers of the 
United States. Mr. Davis makes much of the fact 
that the newspapers of the United States would not 
submit to the suppression of news by the Associated 
Press: entirely overlooking the fact, which I have 
made so plain in The Brass Cheek, that the As- 
sociated Press newspapers have nothing to do with 
the matter, and dare not for their lives make the 
falntrtt protest of any sort, because the As* 
soctated Press not merely has the right to ignore 
their OMnplaints, but has the power to discipline 
them, and in some cases has disciplined its news- 
papers by fines as high as $50,000, and has at its 
absolute pleasure and discretion the power to can- 
cel their franchises, and thus to wipe them out as 
newspapers. I ask Mr. Davis to discuss these 
fsfCts, and I ask him to state whether they had 
anything to do with the decision of the New York 
Evening Post to back down from its high stand, 
as proclaimed to me in the letter quoted on page 
173 of The Brass Cheek. 

And now, last of all, Mr. Davis has been read- 
ing our Old Style Tory organ, the Weekly Review, 
and he quotes to the extent of almost a page, an 
daborate controversy between mjrself and Mr. W. 
J. (^ent, concerning the truth of certain charges 
brought by me against the newspapers of Los An- 
geles. Only, I should say, Mr. Davis does not 
quote the controversy, he only quotes Ghent! The 
controversy involves a greAt deal of detail, but in 



as much as you have devoted a page to it, I sup- 
pose that you will grant my contention that I 
may fairly claim an equal amount of space to set 
forth my side of the controversy, which has been 
entirely suppressed heretofore. I will endeavor to 
be as brief as possible. 

To begin with, W. J. Ghent, who was once upon 
a time a Socialist, and a friend of mine, wrote 
me a letter cordially praising The Brass Check. 
He had only one fault to find with it; that I 
had made a mistake in saying that at a dinner 
at the home of Robert J. Collier, I had not worn 
a dress suit. Ghent and I exchanged some corres- 
pondence about this grave question. Some months 
later, Ghent was hired by the Weekly Review to 
write an article about The Brass Check, whereupon 
he forgot all his cordiality, and proceeded to 
"roast" the book in the fashion which he knew the 
Weekly Review would expect and require. I wrote 
the Weekly Review, and there was a controversy 
in its columns which finally boiled down to this: 
Ghent's memory was so fallible that he had been 
unable to remember the names of the eight men 
who were present at the Collier dinner, long enough 
to go home and enter them correctly in his diary. 
He had entered Richard Harding Davis, whereas I 
proved conclusively that it was Charles Belmont 
Davis who was present. Yet . fifteen years later 
Ghent was able to contradict flatly one of the men 
as to what that man had been wearing at the din- 
ner! 

Stung to fury by this ridicule, Ghent now con- 
tributed an article to the Weekly Review on the 
subject of the treatment of my electoral campaign 
by the Los Angeles newspapers. The newspapers 
of Los Angeles had suppressed for four days after 
election all returns from the Tenth Congressional 
District, in order to avoid mentioning my candidacy. 
I sent telegrams to the Socialist press about this 
incredible procedure, and Ghent, in brief, sought 
to prove that I had lied. I will now take up his 
charges point by point. 

First, Ghent charged that I had sought to make 
it appear that there were five morning newspapers 
in Los Angeles. I quoted the text of my tele- 
grams, "two morning and three evening," whereupon 
Ghent promptly forgot that charge, and it ap- 
peared no more in the discussion. 

Next, Ghent found in one Los Angeles news- 
paper, the Times, one sentence of comment upon 
the results in the Tenth District, and upon this 
he based the greater part of his grave charge. Now, 
three people in my household had searched all the 
five papers, and found no line of comment, and 
I think that the explanation is that we get in our 
home in Pasadena an earlier and different edition 
of the Times, which is not bound up, and cannot 
now be consulted in the libraries. But anyway, all 
editions of the Times for the day after election, 
contained on the front page a "box" giving the 
election returns — and note that I use the word 
"returns" in the sense in which I had used it in 
my telegrams, and in which it is understood by 
all Americans — the number of votes cast for the 
different candidates. These "returns" began with 
the vote for United StaWs Senator. They then 
gave the vote for the Ninth Congressional District. 
They then skipped entirely the Tenth District, which 
includes three-fourths of the city of Los Angdet, 
and went on to give the vote for minor offices. And 
yet Ghent, having before him this table— he has 
admitted that he had it before him— Mtppreased all 
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mention of this table, knowing perfectly well tliat 
if lie mentioned it, he would gire away his entire 
case. Mr. Davis sneers at me in your columns, say- 
ing, "The notion that a newspaper would rather omit 
all the election returns from a particular District 
than mention Mr. Sinclair, fits in nicely with his 
own idea of his importance." Now, I ask Mr. 
Davis to account in any other way that he can, 
for that peculiar feature of the "box," not merely 
in the Los Angeles Times, but in every other news- 
paper. I also ask him to explain why a few days 
before election the Los Angeles Times printed a 
great table with a heading all the way across the 
page. "HERE ARE ALL THE CANDIDATES," 
and why this table with "all the candidates" was 
complete in every detail except for one name, 
and that the name of Upton Sinclair! 

To continue the controversy with Ghent: On 
Thursday, the second day after election, the five 
Los Angeles newspapers repeated the performance — 
that is, they again printed the returns in the "box" 
and omitted the Tenth District, and again I sent 
a telegram to the Socialist papers setting forth 
this fact. And again comes Ghent, and finds a 
single sentence of sneering comment in the Times, 
and upon this sentence he charges me with falsifi- 
cation; and again he omits from his article all ref- 
erence to the "box," and all reference to the plain 
meaning of the word "returns," that is to say, 
the number of votes cast, as understood by every 
American! 

Ghent went on. On November 7th, that is the 
Saturday after alection, the Times printed the com- 
plete returns, including the Tenth District, and 
again on November 20th, it printed the official re- 
vised returns. Both these publications Ghent cited 
as part of the proof of my malignant lying. I came 
back showing that I had sent telegrams to the So- 
cialist press only on November 3rd and 4th, that is, 
the Wednesday and Thursday after election, and 
I was in no way responsible for anything the 
Times had published on the 7th and on the 20th. I 
wrote all this in a letter to the Weekly Review, 
which had published Ghent's charges against me. 
The Weekly Review delayed two months to publish 
my reply. In the meantime they sent a copy of 
my letter to Ghent, in order to give him an op- 
portunity to prepare another answer. I was not 
supposed to know what was in this answer, but the 
Weekly Review made the mistake of giving the 
copy in advance to several newspapers, and so I 
discovered some new falsehoods prepared for pub- 
lication. I thereupon obtained from the telegraph 
companies here in Pasadena, certified copies of all 
the telegrams that I had sent, and I sent these 
conclusive documents to the editor of the Weekly 
Review, thinking thus to kill Ghent's falsehoods 
before they appeared. But in doing this, I little 
reckoned upon the Old Style Tory standard of 
journalistic ethics! What happened is incredible, 
and I do not expect you to believe it, but I am 
prepared to put the evidence before you. The 
Weekly Review, having before it the documents 
proving the utter falsity of Ghent's charges, never- 
theless published the charges, and refused to pub- 
lish my evidence, and wrote me a letter admitting 
that they had my documents in their possession, but 
could not publish them on account of lack of 
space! So here I am, branded before the world 
at a scoundrel, and my documents are suppressed, 
and Mr. Davis takes Ghent's charges from the 
Weekly Review and transfers them bodily to jonr 



columns, and you, quite innocently, convey to your 
readers the false impression concerning myself! 

Just what was Ghent's new charge, and just how 
did I answer it? I will explain as briefly as pos- 
sible. Ghent's charge was based upon a dispatch 
which appeared in the New York Call November 
7th, bearing the date line of Pasadena, November 
6th. Ghent's charge was that I had sent this tele- 
gram, and that the telegram was subtly phrased to 
continue my charges against the Los Angeles news- 
papers, in spite of the fact that the Times on the 
morning of November 6th, did publish the com- 
plete returns from the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict. Such was the charge as published in the 
Weekly Review. This charge was published at a 
time when the editor of the Weekly Review had in 
his possession the original signed copies of letters 
from the managers of both telegraph companies in 
Pasadena, stating that the only telegrams that I 
had sent from Pasadena to the New York Call 
were on November 3rd and 4th, and that I had 
sent no telegrams on the 5th or 6th. A telegram 
had been sent from Pasadena on the 5th, by Mr. 
Michael Rudolph, Campaign Secretary of the So- 
cialist Party, and the history of this telegram is 
easily to be made out It was sent on the even- 
ing of the 5th; it did not reach the New York 
Call in time for publication on the morning of the 
6th, so it went in on the 7th, and was re-written 
in the Call office, in order to make it carry the ex- 
planation of the previous events; and such was the 
origin of the subtle phrases upon which Ghent 
based his charge of supreme knavery against mcl 
Based on a telegram sent by some other man, and 
revised by an editor in a newspaper office, 3,000 
miles away! And please note the significance ol 
the dates in this matter. The Times published the 
complete returns on the 6th, therefore the telegram 
sent by Mr. Michael Rudolph on the 5th was ab- 
solutely true when it was sent. It was in no way 
Mr. Rudolph's fault, and still less was it my fault, 
if during the time that the, telegram was on its 
way to publication in the New York Call, the Los 
Angeles Times, goaded by protests from its readers 
and by telegrams from all over the country, did 
finally decide to publish the returns — four days 
late! 

So you see. the fact that this telegram waa sent 
on the 5th absolutely kills Ghent's whole argu- 
ment as to my knavery; and this evidence the editor 
of the Weekly Review had before him in positive 
form. He was perfectly free to telegraph to the 
managers of the telegraph compantea, to make sure 
that my documents were genuine; for a very small 
sum of money, he might have had the text of all 
the telegrams repeated to him. Instead of which 
he blandly sends back all the documents, and pro- 
ceeds to give to the world charges which he knows 
are false! 

And now, Mr. Editor, I ask you, what have you 
to say concerning your republication of these 
charges, and what was Mr. Davis to say on the 
same subject? For your information, I attach copies 
of the documents which were put before the editor 
of the Weekly Review. The originals are now 
temporarily out of my possession, but if you wish 
to see them, and will wire me, I will arrange the 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

UPTOir SiircLAii. 

Pasadena, California, February 22, 1921. 
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Brooklyn Celebrates in April 

The fifteenth anniversary of the Brooklyn 
Society will be celebrated on Wednes- 
day evening, April 6th, when a special meet- 
ing will be held at 8.30 in Music Hall, at 
the Academy of Music on Lafayette Avenue 
near the Atlantic Avenue subway station. 
Members and friends of the Society as well 
as of neighboring sister organizations, are 
cordially invited to be present The speak- 
ers on this occasion will include Dr. Adler, 
Dr. Neumann, Mr. OT>ell and Colonel Sel- 
lers, Religious Editor of the Brooklyn Bogle. 

Other special gatherings will be held during 
the same week, at one of which two plays. 
Neighbors, and Suppressed Desires, will be 
presented by the young people. A social eve- 
ning, with dancing, is also on the prognun. 

The Sunday morning speakers at the Acad- 
emy of Music during die month of April 
will be: on the 3rd, Dr. Adler, "The Kind of 
Fidelity People Owe Each Other in Mar- 
riage"; 10th, Mr. O'Dell, 'The Irish Prob- 
lem"; 17th, Dr. Netmiann, ''The living Mes- 
sage of Dante After Six Centuries"; 24th, 
Dr. Neumann, "Heaven and Hell in the 
Ethical View of Human Destiny." 

As a part of its philanthropic work, the So- 
ciety is co-operating with Dr. Guthrie, Rector 
of St Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie, in collecting 
dothing for the unemployed. 

New York Anniversary 

The celebration of the Forty-Fifth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Ethical Move- 
ment is to begin in New York on Wednesday, 
May 4th, and continue through the following 
Sunday, according to plans now under con- 
sideration. The tentative program provides 
for a reception on Wednesday evening, and 
for a conference on Thursday of the Ameri- 
can Ethical Union. Among the important 
questions scheduled for discussion is the pro- 
posed federation of the Eastern Ethical So- 
cieties. The International Union will be an- 
other principal topic considered; and it is 
expected that the conference and celebration 
will be honored by the presence of two visi- 
tors from abroad: Dr. Wilhelm Boemer of 
the Vienna Society, and Mr. H. J. Golding, 
one of the lecturers before the British So- 
cieties, both of whom will deliver addresses 
and participate in the discussions. The pro- 
gram also calls for the presentation of two 
proposed ethical codes — one for merchants 
and another for lawyers — which are now be- 
ing worked out by groups within the New 
York Society. There will be visits to differ- 
ent centers where work is being carried on 
by the Society, as well as to other points of 
interest. 



One day, according to present plans, will 
be known as **Women's Day" and devoted 
to the important work of the various women's 
organizations. Time will also be given to 
problems of moral education; and an exhibit 
will be prepared for display by the students 
and alumni of the Ethical Culture School. 

It has been proposed that at the special 
anniversary exercises, scheduled for Sunday 
morning, the various groups within the larger 
Society shall be in attendance and partici- 
pate, as groups, in the celebration. The anni- 
versary dinner will be held that evening. 

Of the more definite plans as finally formu- 
lated, the various Societies will be informed 
as soon as possible. A cordial invitation has 
been extended to all members and friends 
of the Ethical Societies to be present at what 
it is believed will be a worthy celebration of 
an important anniversary. 

''School Assemblies" 

The above topic is dealt with in the recent 
"Winter Issue" of School and Home, pub- 
lished by the Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tion of the Ethical Culture School. The 
principles governing the presentation of worth- 
while Assembly programs in the various 
grades from the primary to the high school 
are dealt with by experienced teachers. Def- 
inite programs for a number of different types 
of assembly are presented. 

This issue is calculated to be of interest 
and value to all persons concerned with the 
presentation of literary, musical and other pro- 
grams in schools (day and Sunday), clubs and 
neighborhood houses. The magazine is sent 
free of charge to all the parents and teach- 
ers of the Ethical School, and is supplied to 
the general public at the rate of twenty cents 
per copy, or fifty cents per year (three is- 
sues). 

The Boston Groups 

The Boston Society has recently been able 
to keep some of its visiting lecturers for 
group meetings following the Sunday morning 
address. Mr. Chubb met three groups, Mrs. 
Spencer aroused the Women's Conference to 
the need for considering at once the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday School, and Mr. O'Dell, who 
spent several weeks in Boston, gave four 
Monday afternoon lectures on the modem 
drama. 

At a recent dinner meeting, the topic, "Why 
the Ethical Movement is Needed," was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Bridges g^ve a scholarly and 
stirring address, and not only Mr. O'Dell, 
but also Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of the 
First Church, Unitarian, of Cambridge, and 
Professor Daniel Evans, of Andover Theo- 
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logical School, told definitely why they are 
convinced that the Movement is needed. The 
growing interest in the Society was evidenced 
by a decidedly larger attendance on "the bliz- 
zard Sunday" late in February than on several 
pleasant Sundays a few months ago. 

The Chicago Platform 

Mr. Bridges resumed his Sunday addresses 
in Chicago on March 13th, following an 
absence of several weeks in the East, during 
which the platform was occupied by Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Dr. John L. Elliott, Dr. 
Henry Neumann, and Mr. Lorado Taft, the 
eminent sculptor. In speaking on "Beauty in 
the Home Town," Mr. Taft, in the words of 
the Chicago Society News-Letter, dealt with 
*'an aspect of our civic life and development 
to which he has himself contributed in most 
admirable and excellent ways. Chicago will 
learn increasingly, as the years pass, to honor 
and admire the creator of the wonderful statu- 
ary group, 'The Spirit of the Great Lakes,' 
which stands south of the Art Institute, and 
of the still more remarkable group sjrmboliz- 
ing the stream of human life which is now be- 
ing completed for erection in Jackson Park." 

On March 20th, Dr. Lucy Hoesch-Emst, of 
Munich, a co-protestant with Professor Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Foerster against the German 
war spirit gave an original and interesting 
Ulk on "The Mental Attitude of Germany 
Before, During and After the War," in which 
she endeavored to explain, through a psy- 
choanalysis of the German people, why they 
whom she held to be naturally peaceful and 
home-loving, acted in such a way as to bring 
upon them the condemnation of liberty-loving 
people everywhere; and also to suggest a way 
to the correction of that attitude. 

Other Chicago News 

A farewell reception was tendered at Henry 
Booth House, on March 12th, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Kenyon Maynard, for many years valued 
members of the Society, who with their daugh- 
ter are returning to England to engage in 
social work in the Woolwich district of Lon- 
don. **With no aim but that of service," 
writes Mr. John F. Turner, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Chicago Society, "these real 
Ethicists have established themselves in the 
hearts of a much larger portion of Chicago 
than is represented in our Society, having 
been identified with settlement and philanthro- 
pic work ever since coming here. Our over- 
seas friends are to be congratulated on their 
acquisition — our loss being their gain." 

Mrs. Bridges's Tuesday evening classes on 
"Mysticism and Religious Experience" were 
resumed on March 15th, bringing together the 
usual large and interested group of members. 



Surprite-Receptioiii in St. Louis 

Upon his return to St Louis on March 4th, 
following a sojourn of several weeks in the 
East, Mr. Chubb was tendered a surprise re- 
ception by the members of the St Louis So- 
ciety. Following a felicitous speech by Mr. 
Julian K. Glasgow, for many years Secretary 
of the Society, flowers were presented to 
both Mr. and Mrs. Chubb by the Children's 
Sunday Assembly, and a book, by the Con- 
temporary Literature Group. In his rejrfy, 
Mr. Chubb reminded the 200 or more persons 
present that the occasion ¥ras in the nature 
of a tin- wedding observance, inasmuch as thu 
year he will have completed his tendi year 
with the Society. Gold and white, the Ethical 
colors, predominated in the decorations, and 
an appropriate program of music and spring 
dances was presented. At the close of an 
evening which has been described as "an 
Ethical family party, full of warmth and kind- 
ly feeling," those present joined in singing 
Auld Lang Syne. 

Mr, Dhan' Gopal Mukerji gave two public 
lectures on week-nifi^ts late in March, under 
the auspices of the St Louis Society, taking 
as his subjects: "The India of Tagore and 
Kipling," and "The Inner Life of the Hindus." 
Mr. Mukerji, who also occupied the Society 
platform on Mardi 20 and 27tfa, and con- 
tributes an article to this issue of Ths Stamih 
ASD, is a former student of the Universities of 
Calcutta and Tokio, and a graduate of Ldand 
Stanford. 

Notes from England 

In a recent issue of the British Humanist, 
it is stated that "as an outcome of Mr. Harry 
Snell's visit to the United States, an im- 
portant change in the organization of the 
Ethical Union is to take place. The Ameri- 
can Ethical Union has made it possible for 
Mr. Snell to devote the whole of his time to 
propaganda work in this country, and also, 
from time to time, in Holland and Germany. 
This should be a great gain to the Movement 
and we have to thank the American Union 
for its generosity in making it possible to 
release Mr. Snell from the secretaryship for 
this very important work." 

Mr. Snell addressed the South London 
Ethical Society on Sunday, March 13th, taking 
as his subject, "The Promise and Problems 
of American Life." Among the groups with- 
in this Society are: a Ramblers' Club, which 
in March visited the Westminster Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, and followed the footpath 
walk from Oxtend to Warlingham; a Debat- 
ing Circle; and a Book Club, which pur- 
chases co-operatively newly published books 
and circulates them amongst its members. 

D. S. R 



THE STRAIN BETWEEN THE OLDER AND THE 

YOUNGER GENERATION* 

BV FELIX ADLER 



STRAINED rdations between older 
and younger persons, even between 
fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, 
are not new in the world. They have 
always existed. They are often due to 
pronounced temperamental differences, 
since Nature in her sardonic mood some- 
times binds together in the tie of con- 
sanguinity most uncongenial dispositions. 
David, as narrated in the Bible, suffered 
more from the son whom he loved than 
from any of his enemies. And the first 
parents even had the terrible grief of 
tninging up their eldest son to be the 
murderer of the younger. Maladjust- 
ments in families, then, between the 
senior and junior members have been 
and are of quite frequent occurrence. 

But the problem with which I have 
to deal today is larger. A certain chasm 
seems to have opened between the older 
and the younger generation in general. 
As one of the older generation I shall 
not complain, certainly not denounce. I 
do not intend to preach; I should like 
to understand. Certainly the ways of 
die young people are in many particu- 
lars not our ways. The point of view 
from which they see things, their ap- 
probations and disallowances, are dif- 
ferent from those to which we have 
been accustomed. And I think it ex- 
tremely important that one should un- 
derstand the Why and the Wherefore 
of these differences. I am sure that 
one can learn a great deal from the 
young people. They are quite willing 
to be our teachers, and we ought, as far 
as possible, to enter into their philoso- 
phy of life, to sit on the same bench, 
if indeed not quite at the feet of these 
young masters. For one must always 

*An address delivered before the New 
York Society for Ethical Coltare, Sunday, 
January 23, 1921. 



remember the words of a certain Scotch-' 
man who said that "even the youngest 
are sometimes wrong." They are some- 
times wrong, but they are sometimes 
right also. I say this in no condescend- 
ing spirit, but because I believe that light 
gleams in unexpected quarters. When 
an older person is able to learn a new 
language it is a sign that his mental 
faculties are not yet enfeebled. So we 
must try to learn the language of this 
new generation. 

I take my point of departure from an 
article by Katharine Fullerton Gerrould 
in the August number of the AtlantU 
Monthly. After referring to certain ex- 
cesses committed by young women of 
good family, more especially the practice 
of automobile touring late at night ovef 
country roads with some youth in their 
company, she discourses on the general 
weakening of moral restraint among the 
young and offers as the remedy a return 
to the old principle of authority. There 
is to be insistence on implicit obedience 
to absolute commands — ^the commands 
of the parents being reinforced by the 
commands of God, and the commands of 
God corroborated by the hope of heaven, 
and still more by the fear of hell. Was 
there ever a more astonishing proposal? 
As if the belief in the ancient theoIogy« 
the belief in hell, and in arbitrary, super- 
natural commands, could be revamped 
or reinstalled at pleasure in minds tfiat 
have rejected it; as if it were not just 
this exaction of implicit obedience this 
laying down of arbitrary orders with no 
reasons given, that provokes the resent- 
ment of the young, and causes them to 
break out in extravagant counter-demon- 
strations to assert their independence. 
The Bourbon attitude, the attitude that 
never learns and never forgets will not 
answer. The older generation will have 
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to forget certain things, such as a cer- 
tain stark authority on their part and 
they will have to learn certain things, 
especially to win authority afresh by 
weight of counsel, experience and ex- 
ample. 

But let us examine a little more closely 
the causes that make younger persons 
chafe under the authority of their elders, 
apart even from that independence of 
spirit to which I have just alluded, and 
make them reluctant to accept advice or 
to attach much weight to the opinions of 
the older generation. A main cause is 
the presumption in favor of the latest 
OS the best, the newest as the truest. 
This is deeply ingrained in the convic- 
tions of our age. In a time when society 
was stationary, old men were regarded 
as the repositories of the ancient wisdom 
and were accordingly esteemed. The 
word Senate, derived from senex (an 
old man), still carries with it the re- 
minder of this point of view. But in a 
forward-urging time like ours, young, 
vigorous, alert men come to the front 
Those who are abreast of the most recent 
information are the leaders of the pro- 
cession. In science, for instance, the 
latest theories literally supplant their 
predecessors. The textbooks of ten or 
even five years ago are already obsolete. 
It is Einstein, not his great predecessors, 
that holds the attention of the modem 
physicist. The most advanced work on 
his subject is consulted by the electrical 
engineer. 

Then there are the inventions — ^always 
the most modem being the most perfect- 
ed. I remember crossing the ocean with 
Orville Wright, the constmcter of the 
first successful airplane, not long before 
the war, and listening to his remarks 
on the future of aviation. What enor- 
mous progress has been made since then, 
in the machine itself, in its range, its 
flight for instance into inconceivable alti- 
tudes and across the wide spaces of the 
Atlantic Ocean! 

Everywhere, not only in science and 
in the technical arts, the refashioning 
spirit is abroad, the mood of discon- 



tent with what has been handed down is 
prevalent. And among the younger gen- 
eration especially, whose boast and de- 
sire it is to keep abreast of the time, the 
prejudice in favor of every innovation 
is strong, even if, unlike scientific 
theories or like machines, the innovation 
is far from being demonstrably an im- 
provement. 

Thus, for instance, in education, the 
innovating spirit has gone so far as not 
only to scrape off the barnacles from the 
ship and to replace worm-eaten timbers, 
but even to eliminate the steering-gear, 
on the principle, one must imagine, that a 
vessel which drifts is more in tune with 
its environment of winds and waves than 
one that is guided artificially by the hand 
of man. The whole educational ship 
today is indeed more brightly painted 
than ever before, and much that was 
decayed in it has been removed, — but 
the gallant bark is drifting nobly, no- 
body knows whither. It is the Montes- 
sori method, or the misnamed Oi^;anic 
method, or some other most recent 
method, that is acclaimed on the ground 
of its recency. Always the method, but 
hardly a word as to the end, the pur- 
pose ! It is unnecessary to mention the 
many novelties and vagaries that are 
being introduced in painting and music 
and poetry. Here the general tendency 
is toward the solution of form, with the 
emphasis on endless varieties in expres- 
sion. Doubtless such of these changes as 
are mere aberrations will pass away, 
and in education and in the fine arts and 
in life too, there will be a new Classicism. 
New binding forms will be discovered 
which will embrace the riches that are 
garnered up by the insurgents and in- 
novators. 

I speak of these things, however, only 
to show how the passion for the recent 
reacts on the respect or the want of re- 
spect that is shown to the older genera- 
tion. These older persons are belated 
stragglers, lingerers on the way, long 
outdistanced by the fast moving throng. 
They are regarded as more or less petri- 
fied intdligenres. interesting like geo- 
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il specimens whose place is on a 

in a museum. Or, to put the 
:ht more gently, Time, in flying past 
, has scattered the white dust from 
nions on their heads, and the same 
I dust of age has descended also 
their minds. And so, if they may 
laim an outward deference, and are 
ctually to be shelved, it is more from 
imembrance of what they once were 

from regard for any vital sig- 
nce they may still claim, 
t I have thus far touched only 

a cause that accounts for the de- 
of reverence for the aged, but does 
xplain the strain between the older 
he younger generation. The strain 
53 antagonism, hostility. And this 
irs conspicuously in the political 
social radicalism of many of the 
jer generation, in their extreme 
; on marriage and the defiant re- 
usness with which they like to out- 
what are considered the proprieties 
»s and manners and social customs, 
rancor of resentment that is felt in 
of these young hearts today is apt- 
istrated in an article in the Atlantic 
My for September, which is a reply 
i one I quoted a moment ago and is 
ed, "These Wild Young People- 
toe of Them." "In the first place," 
the young author with a burning 
, "the older generation has certain- 
etty well ruined this world before 
ig it on to us. They gave us this 

knocked to pieces, leaky, threaten- 
i blow up, and then are surprised if 
not accept it with decorous en- 
ism. They turn over their wreck 
." He means, of course, the war. 
)f the older generation have been 
tomed to blame the Kaiser or the 
ans, or the militarists or the im- 
ists, or this or that faction or party 
he war. The younger generation, 
^ the general wreckage in Austria, 
alkans, Armenia, Russia, refuses to 
guish who in particular is to blame, 
idicts the generation that has been 
sirge of the world as a whole, and 
^s upon us collectively the responsi- 



bility. "You pass over this leaky, ship- 
wrecked world to us to mend, for us to 
bear the burdens of your folly, of your 
culpable negligence, and in addition you 
ask us to respect you." You ought to be 
more than grateful, seems to be the in- 
ference, if we are willing to forgive you 
and forget you. 

But it is not the state of things created 
by the war alone that has produced this 
drastic effect on thinking young people. 
They have discovered "rottenness and 
shortcomings" in all governments, and 
even if they do not directly espouse what 
is called anarchism, they tend toward 
anarchistic ideas. They see "rottenness 
and shortcomings" too in democracy, and 
especially they see the contradiction be- 
tween what we profess and what we 
practice, the h)rpocrisy of it all, the uni- 
versal bluff, ttie revolting pretence of 
virtue, screening vice, greed, and selfish- 
ness. Was there ever a more manifest 
falsehood, say the youngsters, for in- 
stance, than that the majority rules in 
our democracy? Is not everyone who 
looks in the least below the surface 
familiar with the fact that the majority is 
manipulated in the interest of selfish mi- 
nority cliques, that by a species of ven- 
triloquism the voice that really comes 
from the minority is projected on the 
majority so as to appear to emanate from 
them? Does not everyone know by what 
tricks of propaganda the great multitude 
is induced to adopt opinions not really 
their own? Yet, whenever we young 
people in the name of an idealistic, pub- 
lic-spirited minority, venture to raise our 
voice in protest, we are rebuked as 
anarchists or radicals, and are told that 
in this country the majority rules. 

But injustice, and the sin of covering 
up injustice by h)rpocrisy, is most keenly 
resented by the young in the industrial 
situation. The industrial problem has 
long ceased to concern the employers and 
laborers alone. It is drawing into its 
maelstrom every social class, and es- 
pecially the more generous spirits among 
the younger generation. The inequity 
of the present arrangement is too cryin^r 
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to be ignored ; and it hurts the sensitive 
consciences that have not yet been hard- 
ened by frequent contact with wrong. 
So we have just read of a young man, 
heir to a million, who refuses to touch 
what he considers the tainted thing. 
Others, sons of wealthy families, are en- 
deavoring to equalize their condition, as 
far as possible, with that of the poor, 
and young women, refined and delicately 
reared, leave their luxurious homes to 
work side by side with factory girls in 
trade organizations; while even among 
those who are not actively protesting, 
the spirit of revolt, the condemnation of 
things as they exist, is widespread. 

Now if one group of persons pulls in 
one direction, and another group pulls 
in exactly the opposite direction, there 
is strain ; and if the younger generation 
pulls with all its might in the direction 
of changing things, and if the older gen- 
eration leans back as hard as it can, and 
stands for keeping things as they are, 
then there is bound to be a tremendous 
tension. This, I take it, is the situation 
in all departments of human life today. 
If there were not urgent need for change, 
if things could be kept as they are, 
there would be no strain. The younger 
generation might pull as hard as it 
pleases, things would remain stiffly in 
their places. Or, if things could be 
changed as the younger radicals desire, 
by a sudden forward movement all along 
the line, then also there would be no 
strain, because the older generation 
would have to give way, and the whole 
world, political and social and educa- 
tional, would be remade in the twink- 
ling of an eye. But as in the nature of 
things neither side can wholly prevail, 
there is and is bound to be the tension. 

Now what is to be done? How ease 
the strain ? How replace antagonism by 
mutual understanding? In the first 
place, I for one take my stand in sym- 
pathy and appreciation on the side of 
the younger generation. In the spirit 
of youth we possess the precious force 
on which we must draw for the better- 
ment of things. There must be improve- 



ment. The fresh, unspoiled energy and 
hopefulness of youth, even though it be 
extravagant, is our main reliance. I 
know of no sadder spectacle than that of 
a youth who sets out in life with fine 
ideals and presently capitulates, sur- 
renders them as illusions, and becomes as 
hard in his heart as the business ma- 
chine into which he fits himself, and by 
which he grinds out wealth for himself. 
The idealism of youth, even despite its 
aberrations, is priceless. If they only 
know how much we value them, not con- 
descendingly tolerate them, but look for- 
ward to what they can do with intense 
expectation — that will be the first step 
toward a good understanding. 

And then, as the next essential step, 
we must convince them that we really 
care as much as they do for ideal and 
feasible changes, if indeed we care, for if 
we do not then there can be no mutual 
understanding. But if we do care, as 
at least many of us do, we must con- 
vince them that we do, and also con- 
vince them that only by joint efforts of 
the older and the younger, desirable 
changes can be brought about, that the 
older persons too have something indis- 
pensable to contribute. 

And as against the extreme and un- 
warranted indictment of the younger 
generation we can put in the following 
plea. First, they are wrong in putting 
the blame for the world cataclysm upon 
their immediate predecessors, on us 
whom they call the older generation. 
Not one generation is to blame. All the 
generations that have preceded us have 
contributed their errors, their crimes, 
their blundering gropings, to bring to 
pass this world disaster. The life of 
humanity is continuous. The human 
race may be compared to a single Titan, 
a Prometheus, who struggles not to steal 
the divine fire out of the heavens above, 
but to kindle it in himself, with a view 
to civilizing himself. And the fire and 
the clay in his nature are ever at war 
with each other. He fails tragically, 
hideously — ^and then he tries again* To 
contrast therefore the younger and tfie 
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older generation as isolated factors op- 
posed to each other is shortsighted. The 
contrast is between the latest comers and 
all those who previously have toiled on 
the difficult upward march. 

In the next place democracy, however 
crude in its workings, is after all a gain 
compared with the nile of kings, and 
wage-slavery means progress as com- 
pared with serfdom. To be sure I shall 
not insist on this point because any kind 
of slavery is slavery still, and majority 
rule may be blind tyranny no less than 
king rule. The evil in both is still so 
preponderant that to compare it with still 
worse forms of evil that preceded has 
the appearance of somehow by indirec- 
tion justifying the evil. But what I do 
insist on is that there is a permanent, tm- 
ceasing good enshrined in institutions 
which in other respects stand condemned. 
And we of the older generation must 
stand for saving and perpetuating this 
good. That is our special function, the 
way in which we indispensably contribute 
to the improvement of human society. 
We save the net gain of Prometheus's 
struggle in the past, we prevent, as the 
saying is, the diild from being spilled 
wfth the bath, and with this in view we 
must pacify the petulance of the young 
and correct the sweeping verdicts in 
which they are wont to indulge. Only 
this we must remember, that the good 
can be saved only by being developed in- 
to the better. Thus we can only save the 
democratic principle by making it more 
truly democratic, by expressing democ- 
racy in forms which are far more in ac- 
cord than the present with its fine inward 
purpose. And we can save the principle 
of initiative and individuality which is 
characteristic of the present social sys- 
tem only by making initiative and power 
in one life consistent with and provoca- 
tive of initiative and power in all others. 

And this leads me to revert once more 
briefly to the subject of marriage dis- 
cussed in my address last week. After 
the address someone remarked that I 
had not tufHdently taken into account 
why so many young people are dissatis- 



fied with the marriage institution. And 
when I asked for the reason, it was this : 
that the contradiction between the ideal 
as described and marriage as it is lived 
is appalling. Some years ago Max 
Nordau wrote a book on the conventional 
lies. In it there was a chapter on the 
marriage lie, setting forth the contradic- 
tion between the ideal of marriage and 
marriage as it is actually lived. And 
the hypocritical attitude of society in 
regard to marriage arouses the in- 
dignation of the young, who see the ex- 
tent of irresponsible relations outside of 
marriage, the enormity of the social evil 
in the great cities, the temptations put 
in the way of the daughters of the poor, 
the tacit connivance at sex transgressions 
so long as they are kept under cover, and 
the sharp executioner's axe of social 
ostracism that falls as soon as the 
wretched secret is divulged. The out- 
ward seeming is fair, say the young 
critics, and the exterior of the sepulchre 
is kept carefully white, but within it is 
filled with filth and corruption. And, 
even where this is not the case, in the 
so-called Philistine marriages, what 
grossness, what sodden spiritual stag- 
nation! Suppose this were all true (as 
by the testimony of experience I say it 
is not), still the theory of the conven- 
tional lie is the greatest lie of all, in that 
it represents as a social convention that 
which is a social necessity, and gen- 
eralizes and imputes to all what is true, 
miserably enough, in part. The marriage 
institution and custom as we have in- 
herited it, is a casket that contains a price- 
less gem, namely, the idea of the unity 
of two lives, for the sake of achieving, 
through their insunderable union, the 
unity of the children's lives with their 
own. 

But this precious good enshrined in 
marriage must indeed be developed into 
a better. The imity in the past was based 
on the subordination of the woman's will 
and mind to the man's will and mind, 
subordination being the readiest method 
of consummating oneness. The develop- 
ment of the unity depends on the per- 
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There are also certain minor and vet 
important sen-ices in the dcaouin of 
manners and social beha\nor which the 
initiate can render to the no\-ices. There 
is a good deal of studied defiance of con- 
ventions by the \-ounger generaticm. the 
deliberate intent of which is to outrage 
the proprieties and to startle those who 
adhere to the proprieties. No doubt such 
escapades as midnight automobile rides 
on lonely country roads may be perfect- 



ly harmless, and young persons who are 
firm in self-respect may preserve their 
respect for one another, no matter under 
what perilous circumstances. At the same 
time, while some of the social conventions 
are artificial, and might well be done 
away with, others are valuable safe- 
guards ; and the absence of them, as is 
shown by reports of recent occurrences 
in certain co-educational colleges of the 
West, should be a warning as to the peril 
of n^ecting theuL 

There are who ask not if Thine eye 
Be CO them; who, in love and tmth. 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth; 
Gbd Hearts I without reproach or bbt; 
Who do Thy work, and know it not; 
Long may the kindly impulse lastl 
Bm Thou, if th^ should totter, teach them to 
stand fasti 

And it is not the sense of duty alone, but 
certain safeguards, certain aids to dntyr 
that win aid diem to stand fast For 
human beings are ccnnpact of soul and 
sense, and it is just the idealists who are 
apt to be over-confident of their strength. 
They do not measure the force of those 
torrential passions which sometimes 
suddenly overwhelm the firmest. They 
may not meet with utter moral disaster, 
but dicy are likely to receive moral 
woonds, unnecessary revelations of their 
own weaknesses that will leave their 
scars for life. It is best to avoid certain 
occasions. Ulysses had himself bound 
to the mast when he passed the perilous 
islands whence the seductive song was 
wafted towards him. I do not believe in 
the kind of surveillance that implies dis- 
trust by others, but I do believe in pre- 
scribing bounds, in being to a certain ex- 
tent distrustftd of oneself, and if not that, 
at least in accepting binding ties for the 
sake of the wesdcer ones who require the 
maintenance of a general rule. 

In regard to women's garb, I must 
also say a few words. For has not 
Cariyle m his Sartor Resartus established 
it once for all that there is a philosophy 
of clothes, and that the subject is not 
unworthy of a philosopher, or of one 
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who, however humbly, aspires in that di- 
rection? In the matter of garbing the 
human figure there is at present a tangle 
of ideas that ought to be disentangled, 
and that not only among the young, but 
among those who cannot with any scien- 
tific precision be classed under that head. 
For instance, it is argued that the rules 
of decorum in dress are purely arbitrary, 
since, in certain countries it is con- 
sidered indecorous to have the head 
uncovered; or again, that while the 
head must be covered, the feet must be 
bare, especially in sanctuaries. But 
these are tabus, and their connection 
with religious superstitions is easily trace- 
able. It was believed that the super- 
natural spirits would somehow be offend- 
ed by the covering or the uncovering. 
This argument, therefore, does not touch 
the seemliness or tmseemliness of garb- 
ing which we are considering. It has no 
place in a philosophy of clothes. 

Again, the example of the undraped 
human figure in art is cited as though it 
were pertinent. But, as I have said, 
man is compound of soul and sense ; and 
the human figure, as it is presented in 
art, appeals to the soul and the appre- 
hension of beauty; it leads through the 
sense upward, and thus tranquilizes and 
subdues the senses. The human figure 
in art is never a mere individual, but a 
type and individual both. It is the par- 
ticular elevated into the tmiversal, and 
hence it has a kind of hallowing effect. 
Like the presence in the flaming bush, 
it imposes distance and aloofness upon 
the beholder. It speaks: Come not too 
nigh; the ground whereon thou treadest 
is ethereal. The example drawn from 
art, therefore, does not apply to the 
living, breathing individuals whom we 
meet in daily intercourse. 

And once again, an inference is drawn 
from the innocence of the islanders of 
the South Seas. Mr. Seton Thompson 
is recently reported in the newspapers to 
have approved the modem fashions of 
women's dress, as a movement in the di- 
rection of a return to the innocence of 
the South Sea Islanders. I fancy that 



he spoke ironically, or must have been 
misreported. For the state of innocence, 
either of young children or of primitive 
peoples is that of beings who have not 
yet acquired the sense of a distinctive 
personality of their own, and the civilized 
peoples are those who have more pr less 
acquired that consciousness. The cus- 
tom of garbing the person is evi- 
dence of the sense of personality. We 
withdraw from public gaze as a profana- 
tion, whatever is intimate. You may be- 
lieve, for instance, that the face of a 
man or a woman is open to everyone's in- 
spection, but it is not so. To tihe casual 
passer-by, or even to the more distant 
acquaintance, the face is often an im- 
penetrable screen not revealing the inner 
thought or purpose, but rather conceal- 
ing it. And even where this is not so, 
the face of a highly developed man or 
woman only allows those utterances of 
the inner life to pass outward which 
concern the most general social relations ; 
while it is in the circle of the most inti- 
mate friends only, of the dearest, the 
most cherished, the most congenial com- 
panions, that the soul advances from its 
recesses to its gate, that the love-light 
is kindled in the eye, that the facial ex- 
pression sheds forth fully and freely the 
riches that have been kept from the im- 
intimate or the uncongenial. Thus even 
the face, though it is uncovered, is in 
fact covered wherever the sense of per- 
sonality is pronounced, wherever the 
man or the woman is truly civilized. 
Civilization and the sense of personality 
go together. Whatever is connected with 
intimate relations is desecrated by being 
exhibited to the public gaze. 

In normal times, when the customs of 
society are more or less settled, these 
things can be left to the finer instincts, to 
their sure though unconscious tactful 
guidance in discriminating between what 
is seemly and unseemly. But in this 
transitional age of ours when the finer 
instincts, and the conventions, good and 
bad alike, are being questioned, reasons 
must be given. I think the reasons I 
have here given should suflice. The 
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sense of personality supplies the criterion 
by which to judge between that which 
is purely artificial and that which is 
grounded in the spiritual nature of 
human beings. 

In science the newest is apt to be the 
truest, because the data accumulate, and 
more elaborate methods of experimenta- 
tion lead to the discovery of previously 
unknown laws. In the sphere of con- 
duct, nothing of the kind is the case. 
There experience cotmts ; and judgment, 
which is slower to ripen than definite 
knowledge or technical skill and which 
comes with the years. And most of all 
counts wisdom; wisdom which springs 
from the baffling of eflFort, which wrests 
from defeat the prize of victory, which 
finds after every thwarted effort the per- 
ennial impulse whence springs the cour- 
age to new effort. Such wisdom the 
young world reconstructers will need, 
for they too will be bafHed, as we have 
been. 

The conclusion of it all is that every- 
thing depends on the right attitude. Au- 
thority simply no longer counts. If a 



father complains that he is not rever- 
enced, he must realize that he cannot 
coerce reverence, bi* only win it by prov- 
ing himself worthy of it If in the home 
the man thinks himself at liberty to give 
vent to his impetuosities because he is 
after all the head, he must realize that 
he will be censured, if not overtly, then 
silently, by those who concede to fathers 
no such wretched privil^e. If he is a 
hard taskmaster in his mill, he will raise 
up against himself the protest of his own 
flesh and blood, of those sons and dai:^;li- 
ters of his who have b^;un to scent in 
the morning air of mankind the frag- 
rance of a better order. 

The strain between the older and die 
newer generation will disappear when 
both take the attitude of learners ; when 
neither the one nor the other insists on 
the particular claims and rights of their 
generation, but jointly look ahead 
towards the generations and geneiatioiu 
that are to come and jointly strive to pre- 
pare for their coming, as our religion 
teaches us to do. 



STEADFAST IDEALISM 

It is a great temptation to settle down to the idea thai as things are and have 
been so they must be. It involves a strain, and is a positive virtue, to hold fast to 
an ideal when the facts contradict it. There is a fatality about our thoughts. If 
we think things cannot be different from what they are, we but add so much to the 
dead inertia of the world, which keeps them as they are; while if we will not suc- 
cumb, we may be part of the very forces that will help to make things different. 



Witi^iAM M. Sai^tbr. 
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MEMBERS bf air Ethical Society at 
all events cannot escape the duty of 
acting ethically, as far as they possibly 
can, in their business as well as in every 
other part of their lives. It is not easy to 
know what is right 4n the tangled con- 
(fitiotrs of modem conuherce and indus- 
try. The object of the Business Men's 
Group of the Ethical Society is to ascer- 
tain higher standards of business moral- 
ity, and to encourage the members in 
living up to them. 

It i$ often said that the time has^come 
wheirthe htmian factornn incftistry must 
reed ve greater consideration. *]^*this 
is generally meant that the wage-earner 
ought to be treated as a human ^ng, 
and not as a mere factor in the produc- 
tion of wealth. But the same applies to 
the employer. It is of utmost im- 
poi'liuuL that.iie too should regard him- 
self tibf meffelyw a factor in the acqui- 
sition of ^&Mf huv zrinitthn • in the 
fullest sense of the wdrt.^^Mawyr men 
act humanly outside of busineSSr * Al- 
most all business men are even to a cer- 
tain extent idealists, namely, in their re- 
lations to the members of their family, 
in their friendships, in their philanthro- 
pies; but, strange to say, in their daily 
business they consent 'to be ranked as 



♦This programme Has been endorsed by 
the Business Men's Group of the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture and ^wrill be pre- 
sented for consideration . to delegates from 
the other Societies at the Conference of The 
American Ethical Union, in New York City, 
on May 5th. 
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materialists. They even assume that the 
service view in business.. is .ipipossible, 
and that only the ina&riaUslJmricftv^oi.it 
is practicable. 'Phe £asineA9^ Man's 
Group of an Ethical Societf ItAosbtftaml 
for genuine humanism, ins business ^aB 
well as outside of business. Xhe ma^ 
ployer as well as the employee mmt bt 
honored as a human factor. This'ialht 
first proposition which we lay downnas 
essential in this programme. . y '? 

In the next place^ we affirm 4bM-tlie 
evils which are iiihtdiat<4n(i^tM!'*{nie^t 
econofitic'^stenif 8Ml^wtildrNft«^more 
and moreedipsin^ hv ifTcfrfenfeat &d9«d« 
tages, are all traceaUe to a* false -mM^ 
as their ultimate root The motive is 
commonly expressed in the phrase: I 
am in business to make money, that is, 
to render a social service for the sake 
of the pectmiary gain to be derived from 
it. For that commerce and industry are 
forms of social servi€e*n6<0i!e*tSffi'^tfeny. 
'^Thik false mdtive nve rejedt^ol^^the 
following reasons : Pirtt, liecause the 
subordination of service ^6 gain is sDi 
inversion of the right moral order: The 
right moral order requires tfiat the Icmcr 
aim be stxSordinatecf tO^tlte higher, — and 
not the higher aim pursued because the 
lower desires can thereby be satisfied. 
The use of that which' is noble for the 
sake of what is ignoble is called in ex- 
treme cases prostitution. Some such 
prostitution of service to money gain is 
the blight on the business world today. 
There must be a new spirit, and a new 
spirit means a new motive. The motive 
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must be service for the sake of service, 
and material possessions as abundant as 
need be (but no farther) » to the end 
that the service may be performed in 
the best possible way. 

The necessity of a sufficient income is 
not denied. In the teaching profession 
this is secured by salary, in the profes- 
sion of the physician by fees ; but in either 
case the income is subordinated to the vo- 
cational service. It is true that among 
the professions also a certain commercial- 
ism is making serious inroads. But a suc- 
cessful physician or surgeon, even if his 
income is comparable to that of some 
wealthy patient, would certainly deem 
himself insulted if his success were 
measured by the aggregate of his fees, 
instead of by his efficiency in the treat- 
ment of the sick and suffering. The 
business man, on the contrary, positively 
consents that his success shall be meas- 
ured by the "money he makes"; and in 
this circumstance the difference between 
the best professional and the commercial 
standard is manifested. Disinterested 
dedication to service is still more marked 
in the case of those who devote their 
lives to difficult scientific research for 
which there is not even the remote pros- 
pect of a so-called pecuniary reward, as 
well as in the case of religious teachers, 
the best artists, etc. To introduce the 
vocational standard among those who 
follow commercial and industrial activi- 
ties is thus the desirable ideal aim. 

Nobody to-day is so near the brute 
as to be willing to acknowledge that he 
subordinates the highest purposes of life 
to the lowest physical satisfactions — for 
instance, that he lives in order to eat. 
The time may be expected to come when 
those who say that they serve in order to 
make money will be subject to a similar 
imputation, different in degree no doubt, 
but not in kind, and avarice will be 
ranked with gluttony. 

In the next place, we reject the preval- 
ent motive, considering the consequences 
to which it leads. Among these are the 
stubborn resistance offered to measures 
intended to safeguard the laborer's 



health — as for instance, the attempt to 
prevent the enactment of a law to protect 
those engaged in the match industry 
from phosphorus poisoning, one of tbc 
most loathsome of occupational diseases; 
again, the efforts made to defeat laws 
for the abolition of child labor— efforts 
in which men otherwise known as phil- 
anthropists in their communities were 
absurdly conspicuous. Again, the cruel 
manipulations by which exorbitant prices 
are obtained for such necessaries as meat 
and coal; while, when we look at the 
larger aspects of our present commercial 
civilization, we see international wars 
incited by trade rivalry, and internecine 
war between the different social classes, 
marked by ever increasing bitterness 
and hatred. If the tree is to be judged 
by its fruits, the pecuniary gain motive 
in carrying on the work of the world is 
condemned. It is in its very nature in- 
humane because it makes that an end 
which should be a means ; and from the 
practical point of view it is ruinous, as 
the condition of the world today shows. 
It is often maintained, however, that 
in spite of the evils enumerated enter- 
prise and initiative have been stimulated, 
and that the excess wealth accumulated 
by the few, since it is necessarily in large 
part reinvested, provides emplo3rment for 
labor, and thus is beneficiad to all. In 
this argument it is overlooked that, with 
money making as a motive, the tendency 
always is to reduce wages to the lowest 
feasible minimum, and that the consequent 
low standard of living among laborers 
is directly responsible for removing the 
prudential restraints that check the in- 
ordinate increase of population. The 
number of mouths to be fed increases 
out of all proportion. Especially in the 
great industrial and commercial centers 
the human species swarms. But the 
share of the greater number, even in the 
material benefits of so-called progress, 
is but little enlarged, while their actual 
condition, in particular the housing con- 
dition, becomes frightfully deteriorated. 
As for initiative and enterprise, those 
qualities which constitute the chief claim 
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on behalf of the present system, their 
value is indeed indisputable, but it must 
be remarked that the amount of in- 
itiative and enterprise at present avail- 
able in society is far too limited, and 
that it would be greatly increased to the 
permanent advantage of the human race 
if the initiative and enterprise which are 
latent in the great multitude of man- 
kind, and which remain unused for lack 
of opportunity, were given a chance. It 
is a libel upon the business man to sup- 
pose that only the prospect of material 
riches can induce him to exercise the 
executive and organizing ability which 
is his peculiar gift. A talent slumber- 
ing in a man cries for exercise. The 
man who can do things is only too happy 
when the chance is given him to exert 
his powers. Work itself, when carried 
on under right conditions, affords the 
greatest satisfaction. The example of 
the scientists and professional men al- 
ready quoted proves the point The 
business man ought not to demean him- 
self by declaring that he is baked of 
meaner clay than they. 

The first duty of every ethically-mind- 
ed man in business is to examine the 
prevailing motive, with a view to ar- 
riving at the truth about it, not yet in- 
quiring whether any other motive is 
feasible or not, but first deciding whether 
this particular motive is to be sanc- 
tioned, or in principle condemned. But 
what then? Suppose that in principle 
it is condemned? We are living, the 
business man will say, under a system 
which is not of our making. Shall we 
withdraw from it; shall we cede our 
places to others, less scrupulous perhaps 
than we are? Moreover, we are estab- 
lished in business. We cannot run our 
business at a loss. For the support of 
our families, for the education of our 
children, we depend on it. Must busi- 
ness men then continue to act on a 
motive which they have decided to be 
wrong, making all the money they can, 
and despise themselves for so doing? Is 
there no way for an ethically-minded 
business man to remain in business and 



at the same time retain his self-respect? 
This is the crucial question. It is a ques- 
tion that seemingly does not disturb those 
who believe in some cure-all, or in some 
Utopian system which can in the near fut- 
ure replace the present system, but it does 
profoundly agitate those who believe 
that progress towards the better system 
must be educational and gradual. To be 
in the grip of a system confessedly bad 
at the root, to see no way of prompt es- 
cape from that system, and yet to affirm 
one's moral nature while working in it, 
to retain one's self-respect, that is the 
problem for members of an Ethical So- 
ciety who are engaged in business. 

Now there are certain things which 
can be done. In the first place the busi- 
ness man can abjure the false motive if 
he will, and that at once. He need not 
be a mere profit-maker. However large 
his income, he can of his own volition 
put himself on a salary. Many men of 
first-rate ability today are on salary as 
officers of corporations. He can fix 
the amount of the income which he will 
use for his genuine human needs, study- 
ing a fine simplicity in his manner of 
living, and devote the remainder to pub- 
lic objects. 

Furthermore, the business man can 
effectually assist in changing the present 
system. For instance, it is already gen- 
erally accepted that in certain kinds of 
private business — the railroad business 
is an obvious example — the amount of 
profit to be allowed to the owners is to 
be strictly limited, on the ground that 
the private business is affected with a 
public interest. The same principle is 
applicable to house-renting in cities, 
where the population is congested, and 
to the fearful problem of unemployment. 
The employment of wage-earners may 
be a private transaction, but the laying 
off of laborers, sometimes by the hun- 
dred thousand and even the million, is 
certainly a matter profoundly affected 
v/ith a public interest. These laborers 
are human beings. They cannot be left 
to starve. If willing to work it is 
intolerable that they should be forced 
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to become pbjects of charity, or be 
compclted"^*^ exhaust their hiard- 
ieamed^ layings. From the point of 
fiw 'tfiat profit-taking is the be-all 
tod end-all of business, it is indeed per- 
fectly logical to employ the laborer in 
times of prosperity, and to dismiss him 
and also to dismiss all thought of him, 
in times of industrial depression. But 
if, on the other hand, the employment 
of workers is a private transaction af- 
fected by a public interest, then ways 
and means must be found of bridging 
the industrial and commercial gaps, either 
by creating reserve funds, by unemploy- 
ment insurance, or by other methods. 
The same considerations apply to the 
related question of extending the so-call- 
ed seasonal industries throughout the 
year. By taking a practical interest in 
such measures, the ethically-minded busi- 
ness man can help to produce changes 
in the industrial system — ^the value of 
which consist not merely in the actual 
benefits secured, but in their reaction on 
the paramount motive. The profit-mak- 
ing impulse is weakened every time it 
is curbed in certain directions ; and serv- 
ice as a motive is brought more distinctly 
into view the greater the number of 
businesses which are recognized as be- 
ing affected with a public interest. And 
this point should be noted, namely that 
every gradual change for the better 
should be appraised from the point of 
view of its reaction on the motive. 

And now we have reached the most 
important item of this programme. If 
service is to be the motive, this term 
which is often used vaguely and senti- 
mentally must be given a definite mean- 
ing. There are three kinds of service 
te be rendered by commerce and indus- 
«y. The first is the palpable service of 
the production and exchange of material 
godds. Even this kind of service under 
the 'impulse of the money-making mo- 
tive," is inefficiently and insufficiently per- 
formed. Both the production and dis- 
tribution of goods at present is inade- 
^ate^ to meet the wants of mankind. In 
TO^'l^j^tivilized portions of the earth, 



periodic famines sweep oflF whole popula- 
tions; in the centers of Western civiliza- 
tion great numbers slowly perish of mal- 
nutrition, or live in the most distressful 
poverty. The palpable object of busi- 
ness is to feed and furnish mankind. 
Mankind as a whole today is neither ade- 
quately fed nor furnished. If the object 
of business is service, then in the first 
place the best minds must be intent on 
devising a conmiercial and industrial sys- 
tem which shall perform this palpable 
service more adequately and more equ- 
ably. 

The second kind of service is indirect, 
it has to do with the reactions of com- 
mercial and industrial activity on science 
and the arts. This is one of the most 
significant services which business can 
render, and has partially rendered in the 
past. The great commercial emporiums 
of the world have been the nurseries of 
the sciences. Miletus in ancient times 
was the cradle of Greek science ; Athens, 
Florence, Venice, the cities of Holland, 
etc., bear witness; and in modem times 
the progress of mechanics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, has been enormously 
stimulated by the demand made on the 
scientists to contribute to the satisfac- 
tion of human wants. But here again 
up to the present the lower material 
wants have been treated as the end, and 
the impulse given to the higher faculties 
as the means. The reverse is the rig^t 
order. All commercial and industrial 
activity should be regarded as having 
for one of its nobler ends the retroactive 
influence exerted, in the stimulation of 
the superior faculties in* huqian *beings, 
and the promotion of civilization m its 
disinterested aspects. Man is a spiritual 
being who is bound dowti to physical 
conditions. The satisfaction of his phy- 
ical wants is necessary per se, but should 
at the same time be regarded as an op- 
portunity for the development of his 
spiritual part. The reaction of com- 
merce and industry on science and art 
therefore should not be availed of as a 
by-product, but as one of the finer prod- 
ucts, and as such should be put within 
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the reach even of the humblest workers 
engaged in commercial and industrial 
pursuits. At present what may be called 
the scientific capital of industry, like the 
money capital, is possessed by a few. In 
a great diemical plant, for instance, a 
hundred or more chemists may be en- 
gaged in laboratory research. Thou- 
sands of workers in the plant are leiFt 
destitute of even the faintest glimmering 
of the mentality that impregnates the 
processes with which they deal. The 
same is true of the machinery which the 
operatives tend. Of the mind that is 
enshrined in these machines they have 
no inkling, and still less do they grasp 
the business in its economic, its national 
and international relations. A system 
of adult education along broad lines, 
therefore, is needed if this second kind 
of service is to be more adequately per- 
formed, a system of education which will 
make the worker a partner in the science 
of the business, give him at least an 
elementary grasp of the mechanical 
principles that are embodied in the 
machinery, and afford him mental 
contact with the countries and the 
peoples from which the raw material 
handled by him is derived. One of the 
by-products of commerce has been the 
close relation between the so-called civ- 
ilized peoples with one another and of 
the civilized with the backward peoples. 
This close relation, however, since prof- 
it-taking is the ruling passion, has led to 
ferocious rivalry for the mastery of the 
world's markets, and to the extermina- 
tion of weaker backward peoples. If 
trade is to connect the nations of the 
earth in ties of amity instead of enmity, 
the great masses of the workers must 
be educated in commercial history, in 
the causes of the present world chaos, 
and helped to form more ethical concep- 
tions of the functions of commerce and 
industry than at present prevail. An in- 
ternational outlook must be a part of 
adult education for the workers. The 
hope of international peace depends on 
this. 

The third service which commerce 



and industry can render, the highest of 
all, is that of promoting the moral de- 
velopment of the persons engaged in 
them, and to this end industrial 
democracy is a potent instrumentality. 
Industrial democracy, indeed, is com- 
monly advocated on other lower grounds, 
for instance, as a means of protecting 
manual workers against oppressive ac- 
tion by employers, and as a means of 
maintaining better standards of living, 
and of securing a voice and vote in all 
matters that directly affect the workers. 
But in this list the chief value of indus- 
trial representation is left out. This con- 
sists in promoting the moral develop- 
ment of all the workers, inclusive of the 
lowest as well as the hij§[hest function- 
aries. By progressive development of 
a moral being is meant progressive abil- 
ity to follow disinterested aims, increas- 
ing capacity to identify oneself with the 
interests of the larger group to which 
one belongs, such an expansion of one's 
nature as enables one to further the com- 
plex and diverse ends of the society of 
which one is a member, not as if they 
were one's own, but as being actually, 
in the true sense, one's own. Now in- 
dustry, when arranged on the functional 
plan, and it should be so arranged, of- 
fers the golden opportunity of moral ex- 
pansion to all who are in it. A share 
in the control and government of indus- 
try according to the function which one 
fills is the most effective education in 
ethics conceivable. Ideal government is 
not government with the mere consent 
of the governed, but government as the 
expression of a deliberate group reason 
and of an enlightened group will to 
which each one contributes in his de- 
gree. 

In this way the threefold service idea 
is made definite. It is lofty and prac- 
ticable. It furnishes^ a rg^l motive, 
since it has power to set human action 
in motion, and at the same time it sets 
up a sublime goal, that of the more per- 
fect development of the higher nature 
of man. To think of business as po- 
tentially an instrument for the develop- 
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ment of the higher nature of man is to 
think of it sublimely, but not on 
that account the less realistically. The 
service motive can be substituted for 
the money motive. It points to three 
main objects. First, as the lowest of 
the three, a supply of material goods to 
all; second, mounting a step higher, the 
retroactive, provocative effect on the 
mentality of all workers, the superior 
and the inferior; third, the effect on the 
moral nature of all workers. Wealth, 
brain, character, are the three objectives. 
In the Society for Ethical Culture of 
New York, a Business Men's Group has 
been formed with some such programme 
as this in view. The chief subjects of 
study for the coming year will be : Un- 
employment, Adult Education, Industrial 
Representation. A competent salaried 
secretary has been appointed, whose 
duty it will be to collect and digest in- 
formation on these subjects, putting at 
the disposal of the group data as to the 



best thought concerning them, the plans 
that have been proposed, the experiments 
actually being conducted. 

The persons composing this group (a 
mere handful at present) are well aware 
of the difficulty of their undertaking. 
They know, some of them from past ex- 
perience, that in any effort they will 
make to put ethics as here defined into 
their business they will encounter, apart 
from their own deficiencies, the hostility 
of competitors who will fear to have 
their pace forced, the passive resistance 
due to sloth and men's unwillingness to 
deviate from beaten paths, and distrust 
from the side of the workers. Never- 
theless, they expect to go on, and gradu- 
ally to win others of like mind to join 
them. For they feel that a great thing 
for them is at stake, indeed, the greatest 
thing in human existence, their self-re- 
spect, the vindication of their moral na- 
ture in their daily occupation.* 



MR. WELLS' TREATMENT OF RELIGIONt 

BY DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 



IN SELECTING a single aspect of an 
author's work for critical conunent, 
one runs the risk of committing injus- 
tice through misplacement of emphasis 
or the isolation of ideas which are prop- 
erly interpreted only in their relation to 
the whole. I have been aware of this 
danger in preparing the present article, 
and have tried to be scrupulously fair to 
the spirit of Mr. Wells* religious judg- 
ments in his Outline of History, After 
all, the only possible or profitable kind 
of criticism of a work like this is a 
criticism of particular views and inter- 
pretations, for the work is too vast and 
rapid for a survey. It is itself a highly 
concentrated survey of the countless 
ages of the world's existense, and it must 
be tackled in its details. Moreover, the 
author himself quite frankly invites such 

^An address delivered before the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture, Sunday, April 
17, 1921. 



treatment. He calls his book an essay, 
a beginning, an exploration of the "com- 
mon adventure of humanity." He wel- 
comes suggestions for improvement and 
amendment at all points. And surely 
such can come only through the exam- 
ination in detail of his various portrayals 
of personalities, epochs, institutions, be- 
liefs, and the like. The most common 
reaction that I have found in printed or 
conversational comments on Mr. Wells* 
work, is that it is a challenge, at any 



* Besides the relation of those who are at 
present employers to the wa^e-earners, the 
group will also consider attentively the ethics 
of the relation of merchants to other mer- 
chants, to customers, to competitors, sales- 
men, etc. In a business men's group these 
cannot of course be neglected, thou^ it will 
probably be found that to-day the industrial 
question, the so-called labor question, affects 
all business relations whatsoever, and that the 
thoroughgoing sanitation of the business world 
as a whole depends fundamentally on induf- 
trial reconstruction. 
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rate, a thesis for further elaboration and 
criticism. 

Mr. Wells is fully cognizant of the im- 
portant role which religion has played 
in the history of mankind. Not only are 
there constant references throughout the 
two volumes to the influence of super- 
natural sanctions and beliefs on human 
conduct, but there are whole chapters 
and sections devoted to the study of the 
personality and doctrine of the great 
founders of religions or to epochs of 
peculiarly religious importance. The 
most important of these passages are the 
discussion of primitive thought and spec- 
ulation, especially among the Neolithic 
peoples (Chapter XII), the religion of 
priests and temples in the early settled 
regions of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
China (Chapter XIX), the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Prophets (Chapter 
XXI), the syncretic religions of Alex- 
andria (Chapter XXV), Buddha and 
Buddhism (Chapter XXVI) the origins 
of Christianity (Chapter XXX), Mo- 
hanuned and Islam (Chapter XXXII), 
with paragraphs on the mediaeval Pap- 
acy, on Protestantism, on the effect of 
Darwinism on religious ideas, and on 
the place which religion will fill in the 
new world order. It must be confessed 
that Mr. Wells' treatment of religion 
tends to become more incidental and 
sketchy after his rather too generous 
notice of Islam in the first chapter of 
his second volume. 

It is my purpose to examine four 
points in Mr. Wells' presentation of re- 
ligious motives and movements in the 
world's history: first, his theory of the 
origin of religion; second, his estimate 
of the great founders of religions ; third, 
his judgment of historical Christianity; 
and fourth, his prophetic anticipation of 
the religion of the new world order 
which he so confidently awaits. These 
topics are not selected at haphazard. 
Each one illustrates and confirms what 
I conceive to be the general attitude of 
Mr. Wells towards religion. The judg- 
ments of the origin and the destiny of 
religion, as expressed in this work, pro- 



ceed from the same basal conviction of 
the author that mankind is well on its 
way to triumph, through education, over 
all the irrationalities, injustices and in- 
humanities of the past. For Mr. Wells, 
religion is anthropocentric and anthro- 
pogenetic from the start. "Religion is 
something that has grown up with and 
through human associations, and God has 
been and is still being discovered by 
man." (I, 131). One is reminded of 
Diderot's or Renan's dieu grandissant. 
God is at any moment the index of man's 
attainment of brotherhood. 

It will not surprise us, then, that Mr. 
Wells has no word of consideration for 
any theory of supernatural revelation as 
the origin of religion. Primitive map, 
obviously, could not rise to abstract ideas. 
He was busy with inunediate things: 
"Here is a bear; what shall I do?" Or, 
"There is a squirrel ; how can I get it ?" 
(I, 122). If men fifty thousand years 
ago buried food and weapons with the 
dead, it does not necessarily argue that 
they believed in the inunortality of the 
soul. They may simply have doubted 
whether the man was wholly dead. And 
his visits to them in dreams would re- 
inforce their suspicions. The elaborate 
rites which later linked human and ani- 
mal sacrifices with the productivity of 
the soil (of which Frazer makes so much 
in his Golden Bough) are no proof of 
an original and awful magic : they may 
have grown from the accidental drop- 
ping of seeds in the neighborhood of a 
newly made burial mound. Even Max 
MuUer's emphasis on sun stories and 
sun worship as the origin of religion is 
far too sophisticated. "He would have 
had us think that early man never had 
lusts or fears, cravings for power, night- 
mares or fantasies, but that he meditated 
perpetually on the beneficent source of 
light and life in the sky" (I, 235). But 
this tendency of modem scholars to find 
some one idea among primitive peoples 
to account for the origin of religion 
(such as Grant Allen's "worship of the 
Old Man," Tyler's "animism." or Craw- 
ley's "sex emotion") Mr. Wells finds 
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imhistorical. "There is no sign that 
ihein, houses, their diily routine, thdr 
ordinary acts, were dorninated,. or their 
social order shaped, by ; any .ideas that 
we should now call religious. As yet 
life and its ideas were too elementary 
for that" (I, 233). 

When the great "settled" civilizations 
of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the 
Yang-tse valleys arose, and men began, 
under the stimulus of association and 
a margin of leisure and plenty, to specu- 
late on their destiny, there emerged the 
religion of priest and temple, which con- 
trolled thought and monopolized learn- 
ing. Then beg^:,^^.< antagonism be- 
"^^een the secul2»':aad the religious, be- 
tween kings and priests, ^hich lasted 
fTom the Pharoahs to, Voltaire, The 
priests, having the great advantage of 
such learning as there was and the tre- 
mendous power of mediating the favors 
and punishments of the gods, then se- 
cured that baleful ascendency over hum- 
an spirits which has been the character- 
istic of institutionalized and ceremonious 
religions. Against these religions Mr. 
Wells, as the readers of his God, the In- 
visible King and his The Soul of a 
Bishop would expect, directs a continu- 
ous polemic. 

It is of a piece with his theory of 
the purely natural origin of religion and 
his doctrine of the exploitation of the 
people by the priests of the temples that 
he regards the great founders of world 
religions, like Buddha, Jesus, and Mo- 
hammed, as clear-sighted men in the 
role of simplifiers and deliverers. They 
are primarily teachers. Mr. Wells' en- 
thusiasm for Buddha is unbounded. He 
goes so far even as to take the Indian 
sage as a model. "The teaching of his- 
tory as we are unfolding it in this book," 
he writes, "is strictly in accordance with 
this teaching of Buddha" (I, 423), name- 
ly that to find peace we must "lose our- 
selves in something greater than our- 
selves." But when we get beneath the 
beautiful and sympathetic rhetoric with 
which Mr. Welk invests the story of 
Buddha's life and teaching, and ask what 



this greater thing is in which we are to 
lose ourselves t^are sadly disappointed. 
Wells speaks of "an emancipated life." 
of "progressive adventure," :6l "greater 
interests," etc., as the inspiration of 
Buddha's gospel. But we simply do not 
find these things there. The end is neg- 
ative. Nirvana is "the extinction of 
futile personal aims," but no other 
"aims" are substituted. The doctrine of 
Karma, says Wells, "we will not discuss 
here because it belongs to a world of 
thought that is passing away" (I, 425). 
But to ignore that doctrine oi static, 
cyclical recurrence is to n^lect the main 
point of Buddha's teaching. . It is. to dis- 
cuss Hamlet with Hamlet left out We 
find that the "greater thing" iii which the 
Buddhist life is to be lo^t is literally 
no thing. There is no "progressive ad- 
venture" at all, and Mr. Wells himself 
rather weakly admits that "the stress 
was certainly laid upon withdrawal from 
rather than upon ennoblement of the 
ordinary affairs of men" (I, 426). He 
says that the idea of mankind as a great 
Brotherhood pursuing an endless destiny 
did not exist in Buddha's world, but that 
Buddha's teaching, nevertheless, "with- 
in these limitations," is profoundly wise. 
Such "limitations," we conceive, are a 
somewhat serious lack in a religion. 

If Mr. Wells' teaching of history is 
really "strictly in accordance with the 
teaching of Buddha," all we can say is 
that it should end in Nirvana — ^which 
it does not ! It is the aim, the purpose, 
the consummation that marks the worth 
of a religion, and not the picturesque- 
ness or attractiveness of any particular 
person. Mr. Wells has let his admira- 
tion for the appealing personal story of 
Gautama blind him to the essential 
emptiness of the doctrine. He has yield- 
ed, as he does all through his book, to 
a lively interest in characters (for praise 
or blame) which obscures his judgment 
of movements and .institutions. 

The treatment of Islam is beyond com- 
prehension. Mr. Wells has no admira- 
tion for Mohammed, who was "manifest- 
ly of commoner clay than either Jesus or 
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Gautama" — ^vain, egotisticSd, tyrafinouS, 
lustful, a self -deceiver. Yet by some 
miracle, like water flowing uphill, this 
man gave the world a wonderful reli- 
gion, "full of the spirit of kindliness, 
generosity, brotherhood,*' furnishing 
"the broadest, freshest, and cleanest pol- 
itical idea that had yet come into actual 
activity in the world," and "oflfering bet- 
ter terms than any other to the mass 
of mankind" (II, 24). Where Mr. 
Wells finds the substantiation for these 
gratuitous superlatives is hard to see. 
One is tempted to believe that this pane- 
gyric on Islam is prompted chiefly by 
disgust with the mediaeval Christianity 
with which Islam came into contact. 
For the triumphant summary of the ex- 
cellence of Mohammed's religion is, "Is- 
lam to this day ♦ ♦ ♦ lias no priests !" 
(II, 16). That apparently redeems it 
from its blood-lust, its coarseness, its 
unspeakable degradation of woman, its 
heaven of wine and houris. 

One need only to quote sentences from 
Mr. Wells* own pen to challenge his 
idealized portrayal of Islam. He ad- 
mits that Mohammed made himself mas- 
ter of Arabia by "battles, treacheries, 
massacres" (II, 11,) that the domestic 
troubles of the harem "mingle inextric- 
ably with our impressions of the Pro- 
phet's personality" (II, 13); that "he 
was an illiterate Arab, ignorant of his- 
tory, totally ignorant of all the political 
experience of Rome and Greece ♦ ♦ ♦ 
and that he left his followers with no 
scheme for a stable government, em- 
bodying and concentrating the general 
will of the faithful, and no effective 
form to express the very real spirit of 
democracy that pervades the essential 
teaching of Islam" (II, 27) ; that "polit- 
ically Islam was not an advance but a 
retrogression" (ibid.) ; that "from first 
lo last the Arabs never grappled with 
the problem * * * of the staUe progfres- 
sive state" (II, 39) ; and that '^eve'ry- 
whcre their form of government was ab- 
solutist and subject to the convulsions, 
changes, intrigues, and murders that 
have always characterized the extremer 



forms of monardfy'' (ibid.y. X)ne mtlk 
possess more than Hegdi&n p6^ers (ff 
dialectic to reconcile such' sentences with 
the statements of the preceding para- 
graph. 

Mr. Wells hates war, yet he speaks 
enthusiastically of "the constellation of 
able and devoted Moslem generals" (II, 
18) and seems to regret the fact that Is- 
lam failed "to concentrate its first vigor 
on the Byzantine Empire" instead of 
Persia and Turkestan. Then without 
doubt "by the eighth century it would 
have taken Constantinople shA come 
through into Europe as easily* kis ' it 
reached' the Pamirs" (II, 24). . Mr. 
Wells denounces the pr^t^sions of "iii*- 
spired" prophets, yet he finds Moham- 
med's claim only "a qtieer little lapse 
into proprietorship, which, as a matter 
of fact he had picked up ffoni the Jews 
and Christians about him'| (I^ 583). 
Mr. Wells scorns materialistic heavens, 
yet he quite approves Mohammed's para- 
dise "tiot of perpetual exercises in praise 
and worship, in which saints, priests, 
and anilointed king^ were still to have 
the upper places [I know' of ho such as- 
signment in the Christian doctrine, 
which Mr. Wells is striking at!] but of 
equal fellowship and simple and under- 
standable delights such as their souls 
craved for" (II, 16). Sancta simplici- 
tas! The simple and understandable de- 
lights of Mohammed's heaven! 

' Let us now turn from these interest- 
ing but, as I think, highly idealized ac- 
'counts of Buddhism and Mohammed- 
ism to a religion which has far more 
interest for us of the Western world. 
Mr. Wells prefaces his treatment of the 
beginnings of Christianity with the state- 
ment : "The audience to which this book 
will first be presented will be largely an 
audience of Christians, with perhaps a 
sprinkling of Jewish readers, and the 
'former at least will regard Jesus of Naz- 
areth as being much more than a hum- 
an teacher, and his appearance in the 
world not as a natural event in history, 
but as something of a supernatural sort; 
interrupting and changing that tteady 
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development of life toward a common 
consciousness and a common will, which 
we have hitherto been tracing in this 
book" (I, 573). But Mr. Wells, true to 
his conception of religion as a perfectly 
natural process and as essentially a 
teaching, puts the question of divinity 
aside to portray Jesus "J^st as a painter 
must needs paint him, as a man." He 
is concerned "not with the spiritual and 
theological significance of his life, but 
with its effects on the political and every- 
day life of men" (ibid.). This formula 
at once raises misgivings as to an ade- 
quate comprehension of Jesus's mission 
and purpose. Tb set aside the "spirit- 
ual" influence of Jesus for his "polit- 
ical" influence could hardly appeal to 
the founder or the early disciples of 
Christianity as a s)rmpathetic procedure. 
The points in Jesus's teaching which Mr. 
Wells emphasizes arc four : first, that he 
ignored "all that is most characteris- 
tically Christian in worship and usage" 
(I, 575), such as the doctrines of his 
own Godhead, of the Atonement and 
the Trinity, of the observance of the 
Sabbath, of the worship of Mary (which 
Wells derives from the Egyptian Isis, 
the Queen of Heaven) ; second, that his 
doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven ("of 
such comparative insignificance in the 
procedure and teaching of most of the 
Christian churches") was a denial of 
all exclusiveness and privilege in relig- 
ion, striking at "patriotism and the bonds 
of family loyalty in the name of God's 
universal fatherhood and the brother- 
hood of all mankind" (I, 577) ; third, 
that property, as well as privilege, pride 
and precedence, was condemned with 
"all the gradations of the economic sys- 
tem and all private wealth" (ibid.) ; and 
fourth, that "his teaching had a political 
bent of the plainest sort," his injunction 
to render unto Caesar the things that arc 
Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God*s, showing, in view of all else he 
taught that he "left very little of a man 
or his possession for Caesar" (I, 579). 
I have not the time to enter into a 
detailed criticism of these four points in 



which justice and exaggeration are so 
evidently mingled. What impresses mc 
is that Mr. Wells, with his very sincere 
admiration for the founder of Chris- 
tianity dwells on derived elements of his 
teaching and misses the core. He ap- 
peals all through his work to the spirit 
of Jesus as a healing, transforming, sav- 
ing force in the world, and yet he misses 
the spirit of Jesus (perhaps from his 
self-imposed caution not to consider 
Jesus's "spiritual" influence). I would 
ask you to compare with Wells's chap- 
ter on the origin of Christianity the Uttle 
book of Adolph Hamack on Das Wesen 
des Christenthums to see the difference 
between the interpretation of one of the 
profoundest students of the subject 
(though not a conservative) with the 
impressions of a brilliant novelist. You 
will see that the doctrine of the King- 
dom of Heaven was not an attack on 
patriotism or family ties, that Jesus did 
not interest himself in a socialist crusade 
against property, in spite of his remark 
about the camel and the needle's eye, 
and that the "political bent" of his teach- 
ing reduces itself to the Jewish and Ro- 
man misunderstanding of what he 
meant by the word "kingdom" — ^which 
he explicitly stated was "not of this 
world." 

The essential teaching of Jesus, from 
which all his incidental remarks on fam- 
ily, state, Caesar, temple worship. Sab- 
bath, and riches arose, was the doctrine 
of sonship with God — of which Mr. 
Wells has nothing to say. The parables, 
which Mr. Wells neglects, contain the 
quintessence of Jesus's doctrine: name- 
ly, that every human being is infinitely 
precious in the eyes of God because God 
is an infinite father of all his children 
whom he loves far beyond the love of 
any earthly father. Once this relation 
of sonship is realized, the other things 
that men strive for — power, riches, rep- 
utation, justification — sink into insignifi- 
cance. If Jesus condemns riches it is 
not because he is a socialist agitator, 
but because he sees riches standing be- 
tween a certain young man's heart and 
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God. If he drives the money-changers 
from the temple, it is more in sorrow 
than in anger. "Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God, and all these things shall 
be added unto you." He never could 
have been satisfied by having Dives's 
wealth transferred to Lazarus. And his 
Kingdom of Heaven was as incomplete 
without Zacchaeus, the Publican, as it 
would have been without the widow who 
dropped her mite into the contribution 
box. 

Whatever exceptions may be taken to 
the interpretation of Jesus's teaching by 
Mr. Wells, however, the reverence of 
the author of the Outline for the person 
of the founder of Christianity is un- 
failing. He finds that "Jesus of Naza- 
reth, most clearly of all" the great teach- 
ers, set forth "the idea of a happiness 
in self-devotion greater than any per- 
sonal gratification or triumph," and that 
"through all its variations and cor- 
ruptions Christianity never completely 
lost the suggestion of a devotion to 
God's commonweal that makes the per- 
sonal pomp of monarchs and rulers seem 
like the insolence of an overdressed 
servant and the splendors and gratifica- 
tions of wealth like the waste o^E rob- 
bers" (H, 402). Tjie suggestion, how- 
ever, was very faint. The salt lost its 
savor the moment the gospel began to 
spread to the world. Many Protestant 
writers have defended the sacredness of 
the early Christian conununities and 
seen the departure from the spirit of 
Jesus in the crystallizing of the creed 
and the development of the exclusive, 
ceremonial, imperial-papal Church of 
Rome. But Mr. Wells sees the worm 
in the very bud of Christianity. The 
first chapter in the history of the new 
religion is "the struggle between the 
real teachings and spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the limitations, amplifica- 
tions and misunderstandings of the very 
inferior men who loved and followed 
him from Galilee and who were now 
the bearers and custodians of his mess- 
age to mankind" (I, 587). Mr. Wells 
will have none of the doctrine of the 



completion of the work of Jesus by the 
Holy Ghost, leading men into "all the 
truth," either in the visible church of 
Rome or in the invisible church of the 
Reformation. And this is in accord 
with his doctrine of religion as a natural, 
personal teaching, not a mystic force 
which operates irrespective of the char- 
acter of the priest or minister who ad- 
ministrates it. In other words, the in- 
stitutional aspect of religion has no ap- 
peal for Mr. Wells. 

He is very hard on St. Paul ("a man 
of much wider education and much nar- 
rower intellectuality than Jesus seems 
to have been"), because St. Paul 
preached "the ancient religion of priest 
and altar and propitiatory bloodshed" 
(I, 588). One need not be a believer 
in the theology of St. Paul — as the pres- 
ent writer certainly is not — in order to 
condenm the injustice of such a state- 
ment. St. Paul condemned the ancient 
religion of priest and altar and propitia- 
tory bloodshed, and wherever he men- 
tioned these things it was to show how 
Christ had rendered them vain. The 
whole burden of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans is to emphasize the escape 
of man from the bondage of the law to 
the liberty of faith. Mr. Wells says 
that Paul changed the simple faith of 
the Nazarenes, a doctrine of motive and 
way of living, into a doctrine of belief. 
But certainly the motive and way of 
living were founded as much on a be- 
lief among the original disciples as the 
belief was the basis for a way of living 
with St. Paul. The antithesis is artific- 
ial, and so too is the antithesis of Jesus's 
"doctrine of a new birth" and St. Paul's 
"theological system . . . whose appeal 
to this day is chiefly intellectual" (ibid.). 
The history of the Church clearly shows 
that every reformer who has appealed 
from the aridity of doctrine to an emo- 
tional appreciation of Jesus as a liberat- 
ing personality (Augustine, Gottschalk, 
Luther, the Jansenists) has acknowl- 
edged St. Paul as an unfailing source 
of inspiration. These men may not have 
understood St. Paul as Mr. Wells does. 
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but surely, in the light of this historic 
fact, St. Paul can hardly be treated as 
a man who led the Church astray. 

Mr. Wells finds the conflict between 
religion and theology, the spirit of Jesus 
and the creed of the Church, running 
through the centuries of the history of 
Christianity. Yet in his remarks on re- 
ligion in these centuries it is extremely 
difiicult to discover Mr. Wells's real sen- 
timents. We can only place his. state- 
ments side by side and let the reader 
make what he can of them. By Charle- 
magne's time (ninth century) "official 
Christianity had long overlaid and ac- 
customed itself to ignore those strange 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth from 
which it had arisen. The Roman 
Church . . . had long since aban- 
doned its appointed task of achieving 
the Kingdom of Heaven. It was pre- 
occupied >vith the revival of Roman 
ascendancy on earth" (H, 56). "In the 
time of Innocent III (thirteenth cen- 
tury) the Papacy had lost its hold upon 
the hearts of princes, and the faith and 
conscience of the common people was 
turning against a merely political and 
aggressive church" (II, 98). "The fail- 
ure of the Christian churches to sustain 
and establish the conceptions of its 
founder led to a moral collapse in polit- 
ical affairs and a reversion to egotism 
and the want of faith" (II, 243). Yet 
on other pages we read, "Behind the 
Pope was the assembly of cardinals, 
priests, and a great number of highly 
educated officials, who never, even in the 
darkest and wildest days, lost sight al- 
together of the very g^rand idea of a 
divine world dominion, a peace of Christ 
throughout the earth. . . . Through 
all the Middle Ages that idea was the 
guiding influence in Rome. For a time, 
perhaps, mean minds would prevail 
there ... or there was a moral col- 
lapse. . . . Yet on the whole, the 
papal ship kept its course and came pres- 
ently into the wind again" (II, 73). 
"We realize that, in spite of much weak- 
ness and intellectual and moral unsound- 
ness, to this extent the Christian Church 



has worked. ... It is manifest that 
the task of teaching and co-ordination 
that had been accomplished could have 
been accomplished only through a great 
multitude of right-living priests and 
monks and nuns. A new and greater 
amphictyony, the amphictyony of Chris- 
tendom, had come into the world, and 
it had been built by thousands of anony- 
mous faithful lives" (II, 75). "For more 
than a thousand years this idea of th« 
unity of Christendom . . . and a 
common loyalty to the Church domin- 
ated Europe" (I, 605). These are but 
samples of the contradictory statements, 
which could be multiplied many fold (see 
II, 92, 101, 157, 211, 272, 396), and they 
leave on the mind the impression that 
Mr. Wells does not know what his 
opinion of the Mediaeval Church really 
is. 

Much could be said, if there were 
space for it, about Mr. Wells' distribu- 
tion of emphasis in dealing with the 
Protestant leaders of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, his scant recognition of the relig- 
ious element in the English and Scotch 
revolutions, his failure to mention the 
Deists of the seventeenth century, his 
bare allusion to eighteenth century 11- 
luminism, and his notice of religion in 
the nineteenth century only in its re- 
action to Darwinism. But we must has- 
ten to the consideration of our fourth 
and final topic, Mr. Wells's conception 
of the role of religion in the world-state 
of the future. 

In a concluding chapter of fifteem 
pages Mr. Wells forecasts the chances 
of the unification of the world into a 
single community of knowledge and 
will. It is a Utopian program. The mil- 
lennium is to come by education — a mil- 
lennium without armies or navies, pov- 
erty or wealth, drudgery or idleness, op- 
pression or ignorance. "Only the spir- 
itlessness of our present depression 
blinds us to the clear intimation of our 
reason that in the course of a few gen- 
erations every little country town couki 
become an Athens, every human being 
could be gentle in breeding and healthf 
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in body and mind" (II, 590). And the 
first plank in Mr. Wells' Utopian platform 
is a religious one. The coming world- 
state "will be based upon a common 
world religion, very much simplified and 
universalized and better uhderstood. This 
will not be Christianity nor Islam nor 
Buddhism nor any such specialized 
form of religion, but religion itself pure 
and undefiled; the Eightfold Way, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, brotherhood, cre- 
ative service, and self-forgetfulness. 
Throughout the world men's thoughts 
and motives will be turned by education, 
example, and the circle of ideas about 
them, from the obsession of self to the 
cheerful service of human knowledge, 
human power, and human unity" (II, 
586). It is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, and every forward-looking 
soul must hail in distant anticipation the 
dawn of such a day. But we are not 
in the millenium. We are in the midst 
of a vexing, distressing world of injus- 
tice, violence, greed, hate, prejudice, and 
ignorance. We want counsels for faith 
and conduct here and now. We cannot 
be paid in words of remote — ^perhaps 
infinitely remote — ^Utopias. And when 
we analyze Mr. Wells's formula do we 
not find it to be just such words? He 
announced in his preface that "all the 
great cultures of the world hitherto, 
Judaism and Christianity in the Bible, 
Islam in the Koran, have used some sort 
of cosmogony and world history as a 
basis" (I, vii), and that we too must 
"restore" some religious basis for our 
world thought to-day. Yet the pro- 
gramme at the end of his book is a ne- 
gation. The world religion is not to be 
"any specialized form of religion, but 
religion itself pure and undefiled." This 
negation is then described in terms of 
"brotherhood, creative service" and the 
like, which are all the effects and fruits 
of a religion — not of a theological 
credo, but of a deep and earnest philos- 
ophy of life. 

Nowhere, that I can find, does Mr. 
Wells grapple with such a philosophy in 
this book. He tells us that the power 



of clerical Christianity has ceased in 
men's affairs; that its standards are no 
longer valid in social and political ques- 
tions; and that "yet never was there so 
imperative a demand in the world of 
men for a common basis upon which 
they could work together, a common 
conception of aim in which they could 
lose themselves" (II, 425). He leads 
us up to the great problem and leaves 
us there without a hint how to start on 
the solution. He is keen and incisive 
in h'ls criticism of the world's religions, 
but he has no constructive suggestion. 
"Religion pure and undefiled," if taken 
in the definition of St. James, as visit- 
ing the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction and keeping one's self unspot- 
ted from the world, is an acceptable 
moral precept, like "thou shalt not 
steal" ; but as an answer to man's ques- 
tion as to destiny, to the reason for the 
faith that is in him, to the sources and 
inspiration of his ethical philosophy, it 
is an empty phrase. Religion must be 
made of sterner stuff. 

It would, of course, be unfair to ask 
of Mr. Wells, in his role of historian of 
the world, to develop the philosophical 
and ethical bases of a new world re- 
ligion. The criticism is rather that he 
seems not to see the problem. Such 
statements as the sentence above quoted, 
that "the teaching of history as we are 
unfolding it in this book is strictly in 
accordance with the teaching of Budd- 
ha/' or the remark, in respect to the 
corruptions of Christianity, that we 
should find "religion to shine only the 
more brightly if the dogmatic trappings 
were removed," convey the idea that no 
new, constructive labor is needed to build 
a religion which shall satisfy the crav- 
ings for inward peace and at the same 
time answer the tremendous demands of 
modem science, rational thought and so- 
cial righteousness which are laid upon 
the conscience of the man of the twen- 
tieth century. Until a man ha^ at least 
faced that problem, he can tell us nothing 
of the place of religion in the new world 
state. 



THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ITALY* 

BY JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG 



TJjTTHEN I went to Europe to study 
" the labor movement I decided to 
put my own views aside. Whatever 
studies I made were entirely objective. 
I mingled among all factions in the la- 
bor movement and tried to get all points 
of views. In Europe I realized how 
little we know here about conditions 
there and also how little is known there 
about conditions here. 

I was in Paris when the occupa- 
tion of the metallurgical factories by 
the workers in Italy took place. From 
the Paris newspapers I could get no in- 
telligent information. Perhaps you had 
no better information here at that time. 
The first reports created the impression 
that a mob took possession, by brute 
force, of property which belonged to 
somebody else. Though without any 
knowledge of conditions in Italy, ex- 
cept the smatterings which one may 
gather from foreign despatches in news- 
papers, I realized that what was hap- 
pening was more than a mob act, that 
it was the execution of a carefully 
planned program. Later, when Prem- 
ier Giolitti issued his Labor Control De- 
cree, even the meagre newspaper reports 
showed that the situation was not mob- 
made. I decided to go to Italy for a 
close study of conditions. When I ar- 
rived there, a settlement had already 
been reached with the employers, and 
the factories were being returned to 
them. I had the good fortune to visit 
one factory in Rome a day before it was 
surrendered to the employers. From 
a first hand investigation I gathered the 
following information: 

During the war all factories, which 
in any way lent themselves to that pur- 
pose, were put to the production of mu- 
nitions. There were enormous war 
profits; there was a shortage in labor. 



* An address delivered before the Industrial Group 
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and there was a marked increase in the 
workers' wages, the same as in all other 
countries. I was told that the gains were 
so enormous that in order to escape the 
payment of huge amounts of war taxes 
the employers invested their excess pro- 
fits in the building of new plants, which 
proved uneconomical because there was 
no market for the additional products 
and also because of the shortage of raw 
materials. 

After the war the employers insisted 
upon reducing wages on the ground that 
the emergency conditions (making for 
higher wages no longer existed. The 
workers not only resisted a wage reduc- 
tion but demanded a wage increase be- 
cause of the rising cost of living. To a 
considerable extent the new and higher 
standard of living was a factor. I was 
told that the Italians from the more 
backward sections of the country 
brought with them from the army a 
higher standard of life than they had 
known at home. When they returned to 
civil life they insisted upon better cloth- 
ing and better food than they had been 
accustomed to before entering the army. 
This improvement in the standard of 
life for many people affected prices and 
the cost of living. From the workers' 
point of view a wage increase was im- 
perative. An impasse was reached; a 
demand for a wage increase against a 
demand for a wage reduction. Any com- 
promise, except the status quo, would 
have meant a victory for one side and a 
defeat for the other. The employers, 
meeting in national conference, decided 
upon a lockout, and the decision was 
carried out in one metal factory in Mi- 
lan, where the workers were locked out 
and soldiers promptly took possession 
of the factory. The representatives of 
the labor organization held an emergency 
conference and decided to forestall a 
national lockout of the workers by hav- 
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ing the latter lock out the employers and 
themselves occupy the factories. 

An order to that effect was issued to 
the metallurgical workers throughout the 
country. At the same hour on a given 
day the factory councils informed the 
factory owners that they were locked 
out and that from that time on the fac- 
tories would be operated and managed 
by the workers themselves. The order 
was carried out to the letter from one 
end of the country to the other, and 
though it was intended only for the metal 
industry, workers in other industries 
were caught by the same spirit and oc- 
cupied factories in a number of cases. 

The employers turned to the govern- 
ment for aid and asked for military pro- 
tection, which, however, the government 
was unable to give. Giolitti informed 
the employers that there were not 
enough soldiers to take care of all fac- 
tories occupied by the workers without 
leaving the country unprotected. His 
attitude forced the employers to accept 
the Labor Control principle which fi- 
nally led to negotiations and settlements. 

At the beginning the employers sought 
to belittle the movement. They were 
sure that it would fail. In the first 
place, the workers, knew only how to 
work— each worker, his own operation; 
they did not know how to manage a 
plant. In the second place, there was 
a shortage of raw material everywhere 
and the workers would, for that reason 
alone, be unable to proceed with pro- 
duction. But both obstacles were re- 
duced by the workers to a minimum. 
The factory councils took charge of the 
factories. In many cases the directors 
were compelled by the workers to give 
them, before leaving, such administra- 
tive information as was necessary for 
the operation of the plants. To insure 
a maximum of production a very strict 
factory dicipline was estabUshed by the 
workers themselves. In most cases the 
chief technicians joined the employers 
and left the factories; in some cases they 
remained with the workers. Where the 
technicians left, their assistants took 



their places and, on the whole, made 
good. The organization of the workers 
took inventories of the raw materials 
in all of the metal factories in the coun- 
try and transferred surpluses to factor- 
ies where there were shortages. That 
was perhaps the first attempt at a scien- 
tific distribution of raw materials in 
peace time — something which the em- 
ployers were unable to carry out. 

A few days after the occupation of 
the factories by the metal workers' or- 
organization, the Railroad Workers' 
Union decided to support the strike. 
This union, I was informed, is more 
radical than the General Confederation 
of Labor and was, therefore, not affilia- 
ted with the latter. When I was in It^ly 
the Railroad Workers' Union was taking 
a referendum vote on a motion to affi- 
liate with the Confederation. This 
motion was carried, and the railroad 
workers' endorsement of the metal 
workers' movement was put into effect 
by an order to train crews to take all 
freight carried by them which might be 
of use in metal factories and deliver it 
to the Metal Workers' Union, regardless 
of whom the freight was consigned to. 
This order was faithfully executed, and 
the raw materials brought by the rail- 
road workers were distributed among 
the occupied factories, which were thus 
relieved of the previous shortage. The 
Metal Workers' Union kept a strict rec- 
ord of goods received and distributed. 
Some factories were fortunate enough to 
secure sufficient raw materials of all 
kinds and produced under the workers' 
occupation and management more than 
they had ever produced under the em- 
ployers' regime. When a settlement was 
finally reached with the employers the 
workers in these factories opposed it 
very strongly. They could not see why 
the factories should be transferred from 
a management with higher to one with 
lower productive efficiency, and the lead- 
ers of the movement had a difficult task 
to persuade them to accept the settle- 
ment. 

In Italy there is absolute co-operation 
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between the labor unions and the Social- 
ist Party. When a labor situation arises 
the representatives of the two branches 
of the labor movement get together to 
agree on joint action. If the situation is 
of an industrial nature the unions lead 
and^ thf Socialist Farty assists ; if it is 
of a ^itical nature the Socialist Party 
takes -the leadership, and the labor un- 
ions assist,,. X^s ^Socialist Corpperatives 
always work' w^tli the unions and the 
Socialist Party. ,:j When the representa-- 
tiv^-^ the ijpdustriaKand political or- 
gaiiifi^i^ns of labor met in conference to 
dqo^ Jlpon.the course to foljow in the 
xn^Xji i^orjcers' movement, the question 
asose ^ji^ther that movement was polit- 
ical orjQjJustrial. If political, then the 
leadeu liJj)J)donged to the Socialist Par- 
^;4f,jp(^ustrial, to the General Confed- 
ecsi;t{on of Labor. One side argued that 
th&><rmfement was political as the time 
had come for the Italian workers to take 
over^hftjft^tiofi's.industries and establish 
the New Social^Ordi^ftT-^, Socialist Re- 
public. The other side -insisted that that 
time had jiotjret-comcf that the. workers 
were not yet rfadyi:o take over and hold 
the industries, ^and that the movement 
was only-for^imgrovcment in working 
conditions. - ^ • 

The conference lasted for three days 
and a night and decided by a majority 
vote that the movement was of an econ- 
omic character and that settlement ne- 
gotiations should therefore be entered 
into with the employers. This decision 
was subsequently ratified by a referen- 
dum vote of the rank and Rle, although 
there was a very powerful sentiment 
among the workers in support of the 
position taken by the extremists, who 
argued that the workers no longer want- 
ed to work for employers and should 
go through with the entire revolution- 
ary program. 

Thos^ who opposed the policy of the 
extremists agreed with the sentiments 
of the latter. The parties on both 
sides, were Socialists and firm believers 
in the necessity of the social and indus- 
trial revolution as well as in its ultim- 



ate triumph. They differed only as to 
whether itxould be carried out immed- 
iately. Those who did not believe in 
the success of an immediate revolution 
argued, that while the Italian workers 
were. strong enough to b^n the revolu- 
tien th^ were not strong enough to 
complete it. They pointed out that Italy 
had -a food supply for no more than 
twenty days ; that there was a general 
shortage of fuel an^ raw materials, and 
that the country's credit was very low. 
They further pointed out that England, 
qsing^ Gibraltar and the Suez Canal as 
ba^s, Qould blockade Italy even more 
effectively tl^m* Russia is. being, block- 
aded. At the end of twenty days Italj 
would be starved. There was no labor 
movement in any strong country to come 
to the assistance of Socialist Italy. 
There was no aid to be expected from 
the countries to the north. France and 
Sl9^t^^s^ >^puld pot help ; Germany 
could not if she would; Russia was pow- 
erless. As against that argument the ad- 
vocates of an immediate revolution main- 
^y/?^A^^^^^^f j^^^^^^f^^^^ impose a 
blOGkada:iippQra^secpBd:Soeialii|t coun- 
try she would :ther^l^ force her own 
workers jnto thp* revolution. 'To which 
t^e otfv^rv sije^sjt3^ptie4^ that they could 
not gamUe pn-th|tt^ possibility. 
ji It was alofig those lines of policy that 
tl3^ issue lyaj^ fought oiit %s .totl^hether 
the revolution should be^nied out com-"* 
pletely or settlements berfnitdejwith the. 
emptoyers. ^h«ujnajprity.of th^ coafer-: 
enee ^aid; in substance : '^We shall make, 
a settlement now. The workers hav^al-* 
ready learned to some extent how to run 
factories. The situation which will be 
created by the conditions of the settle- 
ment will furnish a sort of training 
school for the workers. Under the Lab- 
or Control principle, promulgated- by 
Giolitti, the labor movement will -be in a 
position to acquir^e «the infonnatien oir 
the industrial, fiadncial and ^mmercial 
life of the nation, which k' now com- 
pletely lacks and without which it can- 
not successfully run the industries. 
Armed . witfi thftt 4c90wledge, the labor- 
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movement will be in a more favorable 
position to act when the next oppor- 
tmiity comes." 

A settlement was therefore effected 
with the employers on the Labor Control 
principle. The workers had demanded 
a wage increase of seven lires a day, and 
accepted four lires as a compromise. 
The workers in the individual plants had 
their Ipcal grievances, which were all 
adjusted. 

I had an opportunity to see how the 
workers operated the factories when I 
visited the plant in Rome to which I have 
referred. A letter from the Secretary 
of the Metal Workers' Union in Rome 
admitted me to the factory, on the roof 
of which two huge red flags were wav- 
ing and red guards were keeping watch. 
I was received by the factory council. 
In the office I found large cases of food- 
stuffs/sent into the factory by the So- 
cialist Peasant Co-operatives. The 
wives of the workers prepared the meals 
for them. The walls of the factory 
were decorated with the. Russian Soviet 
emblem, which is also the emblem of 
the Italian^ Socialist -Party, ,j^ with a 
number of inscriptions, most-of which 
reniin<|ed tlje workers that they were put 
to the test, and must work conscientious- 
ly. T.h€[ most popular motto was, "He 
who does not work shall not eat." • The 
self-imposed discipline- was very rigidly 
enforced by the workers. The factory 
council took all of the employer's im- 
portant documents and records, and the 
cash which they found in the office, and 
locked them in the safe which was then 
sealed. The seal bore the date and other 
important facts, and the signatures of 
the members of the factory council and 
a representative of the employer. The 
safe remained locked and sealed until 
the emgloy^ opened it himself, Avhen. 
he took over, the -factory from the work- 
ers. . • • 

The latter opened their own -set of- 
books. One of them wha-4pvus chosen 
bookkeeper « caref ulb^ « recDodial all re*- 
ceipts and expenditures from th4( OHnute 
the workers took control of 4ber4actory 



until it was returned to the employer. 
This particular plant was short of coal, 
but had a surplus of copper. By means 
of the system inaugurated by the im- 
ion, the copper was exchanged for coal 
through an arrangement with another 
occupied factory in the city where there 
was a reverse situation. 

Later in the day on which I was there, 
the factory council conferred with the 
employer to effect a settlement. I re- 
' turned to hear the report. The council 
brought a favorable report, which was 
unanimously accepted by all the workers 
gathered in the courtyard and the next 
morning the employer was allowed to 
take his old place. 

While Giolitti was busy drafting his 
Labor Control Bill for Parliament the 
workers prepared their own draft. 
Shortly, before I left Italy, representa- 
tives of the General Confederation of 
Labor met representatives of the em- 
ployers' organization and submitted the 
latter draft to them. A counter pro- 
posal wasr expected, but I do not know 
what -the further • developments • have 
been. From the reports in the news- 
papers, it seems -that the matter is still 
unsettled. Labor Control has been ac- 
cepted in principle, but no agreement 
on details has as yet, been reached. ' - - 

Labor Control is really a misnomer, 
for it will not g^ve the workers control 
of industry even if the union's plan is 
accepted. They will have control of 
working conditions, including "hiring 
and firing," in the same way that this 
control is known in American unionized 
shops. As to the -rest, the plan was 
expected to work out substantially in 
the following manner: There are tO:.be 
various conunissions^.created for individ- 
ual factories, for the^different industries, 
for groups of industries -and for the 
country-as a^ whole. Thenduties'of these 
commissions will ^be defined ^d «the 
workers, will -in every case have repre- 
sentation and a vote. < . 
< The Italiam labor movement is expect* 
ing v«ry.mach from this participation in 
thtoigtion'^ economic life. -Foi^the first 
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time labor will have a voice and a vote 
in shaping the destinies of the country 
from day to day, not by violent conflict 
but by steadily holding its hand upon the 
lever of the economic apparatus. And 
when the time for radical action comes, 
say the Socialist advocates of the Labor 
Control plan, the labor movement will be 
intelligently prepared for it. 

In Italv that time will come sooner 
than an)rwhere else, for in that country 
there is a very powerful Socialist move- 
ment—economic and political — and a 
very weak capitalist class. The Socialist 
Party is the most potent political factor 
in the country, while the capitalist par- 
ties are numerous and ineffective. The 
middle class is poor and weak. If a So- 
cialist government should be formed in 
Italy under the present parliamentary 
system, the middle class might support 
that government, because of the advant- 
ages which it would expect from the 
general improvement that such a govern- 
ment would bring, advantages which it 
cannot gain from the present govern- 
ment and which it is incapable of se- 
curing for itself. 

There is in the political field only one 
other big party — Partito Popolare, the 
Clerical Party, which was organized aft- 
er the war when the Pope granted per- 
mission to the clericals to enter politics. 
Whereas the Socialist Party has 156 
members in Parliament, the Clerical Par- 
ty has 99. While it is thus the second 
largest party, its future does not seem 
hopeful. In the industrial centers the 
Partito Popolare must use radical lang- 
uage in order to attract the workers. In 
many cases its speech is as radical as 
that of the Syndicalists. In the agra- 
rian districts it is reactionary, and thus 
a conflict has arisen within the party. 
Those who are active among the indus- 
trial workers and must use radical lang- 
uage are handicapped because of the 
reactionary language used by their own 
party leaders among the agfrarians. 
The agrarians, on the other hand, are 
just as much hindered in their work by 
the radical speech of their own party 



workers in the cities. The general im- 
pression is that a split in the party is 
unavoidable and that as a party it will 
not last very long. 

Just as the Socialist Party has the 
General Confederation of Labor as its 
counterpart in the economic field, the 
Popular Party has its Union of Labor 
(Unione del Lauoro) as an economic 
counterpart. Thus there are two labor 
movements in Italy. The Socialist labor 
movement is by far the best organized 
and most powerful, and whenever the 
Italian labor movement is spoken of only 
the Socialist organization is meant. It 
was this movement that occupied the 
factories and determined the course of 
action, while the clerical organizations 
were no factors at all. 

Within the Socialist movement there 
is a Right, a Center and a Left. The 
issues which are stirring the Socialists in 
all countries are also disturbing the Ital- 
ian movement, and a split is expected at 
the coming national congress of the par- 
ty. I attended a conference of the Right 
Wing, and when I heard the members 
speak I wondered what the Left Wing 
looked like. 

The Right Wing, or Reformists, ac- 
cepted the Third Internationale, with 
which the Party is afliliated ; it accepted 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, to be 
applied- in accordance with Italian con- 
ditions, and did not shrink from accept- 
ing violence as a last resort for breaking 
down the resistance of the bourgeoisie 
in the final battle of the revolution. The 
extreme Left differs from the other fac- 
tions in that it favors the unconditional 
acceptance of Moscow's twenty-one 
points and the expulsion of the Reform- 
ists. 

At its conference the Right Wing went 
on record in favor of the Socialist Party 
taking over the Government under the 
present parliamentary r^me before an 
industrial revolution is accomplished. 
Only the Socialist Party, the Reformists 
say, can give Italy a stable government, 
strengthen the nation's credit and build 
up the industries. They insist, however, 
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that that should be done by the labor 
movement alone without collaboration 
even with the democratic and liberal ele- 
ments of the bourgeoisie. This is op- 
posed by the Revolutionists, who say 
that they do not want a parliamentary 
revolution. They want an industrial 
revolution, and if that is not possible 
today they will wait until it shall be 
possible. 

I was strongly impressed by the fact 
that throughout all the trying days no 
violence was used by the labor move- 
ment. Considerable violence was used, 
however, against the labor movement by 
those who are known as Fascisti, They 
are raiding and wrecking labor union 
headquarters and assaulting active work- 
ers in the labor movement. Since my 
return from Europe I have found in the 
cable reports in our press ample evi- 
dence of the increased activities of the 
Fascisti. The special objects of their 
attacks are the Socialist newspaper of- 
fices and the chambers of labor. 

What happened in Italy was not a 



revolution in the sense in which we, in 
America, are accustomed to think of 
revolutions— violence and destruction. 
It was a perfectly peaceful and orderly 
revolution. It was a revolution in the 
understanding of the people and in the 
birth of a consciousness of their power 
as working people. When you speak to 
an Italian worker about running the in- 
dustries co-operatively, without an em- 
ployer to take profits, but with all who 
contribute to the industry enjoying the 
fruits of their toil on a basis of equality, 
you are not telling him anything start- 
lingly new. The highly developed co- 
operative institutions in the Italian cities 
and villages enable the workers to vis- 
ualize a social order based entirely upon 
the principle of co-operation. 

Italy is today in a state of revolution 
and the fact that no violence is commit- 
ted by the labor movement is to the cred- 
it of the workers. For that matter, all 
of Europe is in revolution, but in Italy 
there is less of starvation and more of 
constructive work. 



THE EXAMPLE OF SWITZERLAND 

BY JAMES GUTMANN 



THE history of Switzerland during 
the years of the war is both inter- 
esting and instructive: interesting be- 
cause it relates to a sharp conflict of 
purposes and passions and to a battle of 
opinions and ideals; instructive because 
this conflict yielded strength and a sense 
of fundamental unity to the Swiss peo- 
ple. This is of especial significance for 
us as Americans because the problem of 
"hyphenism" and of racial ^minorities 
and race distinctions was involved. 



I 



It is well known that Switzerland is 
divided between its German- and French- 
speaking populations, with a few Ital- 
ian-speaking districts on the southern 
frontier. Nor is it merely a distinction 



of tongue which differentiates these 
groups, for in addition to language they 
are characterized by many variations in 
custom and by the more fundamental 
though not uniformly varying differences 
of religion. Students of the meaning 
and significance of nationality have 
therefore frequently had difficulty in fit- 
ting the Swiss nation into an a priori de- 
finition of this term. Nor did it seem 
possible to deny the national conscious- 
ness of this country. For the allegiance 
and enthusiasm which other peoples con- 
centrated on their customs and culture, 
the Swiss patriot turned towards the 
natural beauty of his motherland. To 
it he yielded his full devotion and 
though the language in which he phrased 
it might be any one of three, the Alpine 
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scenery was the focus of his patriotic 
fervor. 

But though this community of enthus- 
iasm is real, it is obviously of such a 
kind that the stress and strain of con- 
flicting passions might easily work havoc 
with it. And such a stress and strain the 
war provided. Quite naturally the Ger- 
man-speaking cantons to the north gave 
their sympathies, at least in the begin- 
ning, to the German side, whereas their 
southern compatriots found that the Al- 
lied cause called for their admiration and 
support. I say, at the beginning, for it 
would appear that by the end of the war 
many in the north had shifted their pref- 
erences — for what reasons does not con- 
cern us here. Nevertheless, that this es- 
sential difference of viewpoint remained 
throughout was manifested by the com- 
paratively close vote as to whether 
Switzerland should or should not join 
the League of Nations. And the out- 
standing fact which strikes our attention 
is the sharp conflict, amounting often to 
bitter antagonism which divided these 
groups within a single country. If we 
will recall the tempest which raged 
among our various "hyphenates" prev- 
ious to our entrance into the World 
War, we have a miniature presentation 
of the struggle which threatened to split 
asunder the Swiss nation. Hostility and 
suspicion fed on the fierce passions which 
the war engendered. 



H 



We in America have tended to be- 
lieve that Switzerland was "above the 
battle,*'- for when Romain Rolland wrote 
the little volume which bears that title, 
he was a resident of that country. And 
in a sense it is true that the Swiss peo- 
ple .were outside the conflict and were 
spared the worst suffering of modern 
warfare. Nevertheless it must not be 
forgotten that throughout the years of 
the war Switzerland was forced to main- 
tain her armies at war strength in or- 
der to prevent the violation of her front- 
iers, and that the economic effects of the 



struggle were keenly felt. As we have 
seen above, the mental and spiritual dif- 
ferences precipitated a veritable civil war 
with all the increased anguish which dis- 
agreement within the household entails. 

And there is another sense too in 
which Switzerland was not above the 
battle, but rather within the very heart 
of the suffering. For months and years 
throughout the war, this little country, 
completely surrounded by the embattled 
nations, not only provided a refuge for 
the severely wounded, but was in addi- 
tion the center of exchange through 
which those who were so hopelessly dis- 
abled that they were deemed of no pos- 
sible benefit to their native country were 
sent back to their homes. This worst 
wreckage of the war, for which impri- 
sonment in concentration camps was re- 
garded by the enemy as a useless expen- 
diture, was sent l)ack to die in the home- 
land. Carload upon carload, day and 
night they passed through Switzerland 
from one frontier to the other,^— from 
Germany came the mutilated poUus, out 
of France were sent the German soldiers, 
completely broken in body. Carload up- 
on carload, a ceaseless caravan of hum- 
an agony and htunan despair. To have 
these trains passing through their land 
was not, for the Swiss people, to be 
above the battled 

At each station many Swiss women 
would come to the trains, bringing food 
and cpmfort. Often they would go with 
the wounded as far as the frontier in or- 
der to care for them and ease them on 
their sad journey. Could they distin- 
guish between the nationality of those to 
whom they ministered ? Inevitably their 
service was extended to sufferers from 
both camps alike, and this service was 
but one of the many varieties of assist- 
ance which Switzerland rendered to 
war-stricken Europe. Other countries, 
other so-called "Neutrals," magnificentiy 
gave aid. But Switzerland was in a 
unique position, and if there is a strat- 
egy of aid-giving, Switzerland was in 
the strategic position. Her function was 
to serve, and the splendor of the service 
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which she gave surpasses our recogni- 
tion. 

Ill 

We have here a strange and appar- 
ently contradictory story. Switzerland 
was not neutral except in the most tech- 
nical sense of that term, for her people, 
almost without exception, were strong 
and bitter partisans, albeit on opposite 
sides. And that fact, as I have said, 
brought to the surface all the latent 
differences and antagonisms which a 
country whose population represents 
different racial groups exhibits. How 
sharp and bitter this conflict was I have 
attempted to indicate. Yet this same 
country gave service of the most essen- 
tial and difficult types to both sides. And 
it was through giving service that Switz- 
erland overcame the dissension which 
existed within her borders. From a situ- 
ation which might have resulted in perm- 
anent division she emerged with a re- 
newed sense of fundamental unity. 
Those very qualities which divided her 
people she used to carry on her work 
and to achieve her true distinction. 
* # # « # 

It was in the little village of Chex- 
bres, perched high in the hills above 
Lake Geneva, that the realization came 
to me that the Ethical Movement is in- 
deed and in the best sense international. 
I had of course known of the existence 
of European Societies and had recently 
visited a number of their leaders, but the 
fact that ours is a world movement had 



not gripped my imagination. But there, 
in a little Swiss village the meaning of 
this fact came home to me. 

Sitting there in the woods, with the 
blue waters of Lake Geneva over a thou- 
sand feet below us — a sheer descent, yet 
covered by the vineyards which the 
stupendous industry of the Swiss people 
has reared, and with the snow-covered 
Alps of the Rhone Valley in the distance, 
we took counsel together. Our small 
gathering included representatives of 
the American Ethical Union and of the 
Lausanne Society, but it was not so 
much this, nor the fact that we were 
obliged to conduct our sessions in sev- 
eral languages — it was rather the sense 
of a conunon purpose, common hopes, 
common endeavors and experiences that 
thrilled me. To learn that in far off 
lands there are fellow workers dedica- 
ted to the same high tasks as we have 
envisaged for ourselves, is a profoundly 
stirring experience. It is a precious dis- 
covery. 

The example of Switzerland and of 
her history throughout the war years 
may, it seems to me, act as an inspira- 
tion for our movement. For is it not 
the very spirit of its being which pro- 
claims that there can be no insistence on 
a common creed, nor even a common 
philosophy. Differences there will al- 
ways be, and these may even be encour- 
aged. Yet we feel confident that so 
long as we maintain the ideals of service 
these differences will not divide but ¥rill 
rather unite us. 



••THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS: A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 



»»• 



In Februaiy, 1920, President Wilson asked 
for Mr. Lansing's resignation as Secretary 
of State on the rather flimsy pretext that 
Mr. Lansing had called the members of the 
Cabinet together for deliberation during the 
President's illness, thereby "usurping^ his 
power. Lansing took his medicine like a man, 
writing the President a dignified and re- 
strained letter which won the commendation 
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of the press and the public generally. If he 
had let the matter rest there he would hare 
gone down to history with no greater stigma 
than that of having failed to get along well 
with Mr. Wilson. But wishing to justify 
himself, Mr. Lansing prepared the story of 
the real grounds of his dismissal and pub- 
lished it as soon as Mr. Wilson left the 
Presidency. Those real grounds, we find in 
his narrative, were his opposition to prac- 
tically every step of the peace negotiations— 
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to Mr. Wilson's going to Paris, to his par- 
ticipation in the Conference, to the priority 
of a League of Nations over the articles of 
peace, to the "affirmative guaranty" of the 
European settlement by force of arms, to 
the mandates, to the secret diplomacy of the 
"Big Four," to the triple alliance of America, 
Great Britain and France, to the temporizing 
over Fiume, and to the sacrifice of the Chi- 
nese province of Shantung to Japan's im- 
perialism. 

Mr. Lansing does not pretend to give us 
new facts or "inside information" on these 
points. On the contrary, he confirms the 
well-known fact that he was left pretty much 
on the outside while the important negotia- 
tions were going on. He inserts a photo- 
graph of himself and Mr. White and General 
Bliss sealed in his office in the Crillon, all 
looking unoccupied and bored, with the ironi- 
cal title, "Daily Conference of the American 
Peace Commission." That picture is a 
graphic review of the book. Lansing ate his 
heart out in silence in Paris, confiding his 
misgivings and complaints to his locked diary, 
with an occasional appeal to the President, 
which shared the fate of the memorials of 
the Christian apologists to the Roman Em- 
perors. He hated the secret diplomacy, yet 
he acquiesced in its results; he denounced 
the French alliance, yet he signed it; he dis- 
approved the Treaty of Versailles, yet he put 
his name to it. He seems to have played 
the bird to Mr. Wilson's snake. "Convinced 
. . . that to oppose . . . would be futile in 
view of the President's apparent determina- 
tion" (p. 45) ; "in view of the intensity of 
the President's prejudices and of the useless- 
ness of attempting to remove them" (p. 130) ; 
"I felt that there was no course for me as 
a representative of the United States other 
than to obey the President's orders, however 
strong my personal inclination might be to 
refuse to follow a line of action which 
seemed to me wrong in principle and unwise 
in policy" (p. 188) ; "I followed his direc- 
tions with extreme reluctance because I felt 
that Mr. Wilson's policies were fundamentally 
wrong" (p. 162) ; "the only reason that I 
had yielded was because it was my duty to 
follow the President of the United States" 
(p. 264). Since when has it been any man's 
"dut/' to follow lines of action "wrong in 
principle" and "fundamentally wrong"? 

One wonders what the effect might have 
been (the deterrent influence on all those 
wrong policies which Mr. Lansing deplores) 
if instead of confining his opposition to quer- 
ulous and Cassandra-like entries in his diary, 
he had resigned his position and carried the 
other two insignificant members of the Com- 
mission with him; if instead of making his 



public issue with Woodrow Wilson in March, 
1921, he had made it in March, 1919; if in- 
stead of raising ghosts he had contended with 
heroes. His "loyalty" prevented him, he says. 
But it was Lancelot's lo3ralty whose "faith 
unfaithful kept him falsely true." 

''Audiatur altera pars!" Until Mr. Wil- 
son's side of the matter is heard, we cannot 
fairly pronounce on the wisdom of the trans- 
actions at Paris. It cannot be denied that 
Mr. Lansing has made strong points in his 
indictment and raised embarrassing questions 
to answer. These are objective matters for 
history to decide. And Mr. Lansing himself 
has rather damaged his case by frequently 
expressed doubts of his own misgiving^: "It 
is possible that this is not a true estimate of 
the President's feelings"; this belief [of Mr. 
Wilson's] was in a measure justified"; "ray 
impression may later prove to be partially 
or wholly wrong." But, taken in their con- 
text, these professions of suspended judg- 
ment have a hollow sound. 

Mr. Lansing at the outset (p. 12) disavows 
any purpose "to dissect the mentality and to 
analyze the intellectual processes of Wood- 
row Wilson" — but his whole book is devoted 
to just this purpose. It is a criticism of the 
mind with which Mr. Lansing's mind would 
not "more willingly go along." "Firmly em- 
bedded ideas," "refusal to accept his policies 
was unpatriotic," "those who without debate 
accepted his judgment," "the intensity of the 
President's prejudices," "he appeared to con- 
sider opposition to be a personal affront," 
"his line of reasoning was based on false 
premises," are a few examples of constantly 
recurring "analyses of the intellectual proc- 
esses of Woodrow Wilson." Indeed, some- 
times Mr. Lansing carries these judgments 
of the President's "mentality** to the point 
of imputing sly and dishonorable motives to 
him, as when he charges the President with 
securing the draft of a resolution from hioi 
and then holding it "to prevent me from 
bringing the subject again before the Coun- 
cil" (p. 120) ; or when he hints that the Presi- 
dent encouraged the American Commission- 
ers to confer freely with the Japanese on the 
Shantung affair, because "if there was to be 
a departure from strict justice he desired to 
have his colleagues suggest a way to do so** 
(p. 266). 

In stating his reasons for writing this per- 
sonal narrative, Mr. Lansing says that he 
will be satisfied if the reader answers im- 
partially the questions: "Was I justified 
then? Am I justified now?** One reader 
would answer them thus: You were not jus- 
tified then, because loyalty to principles can 
not be subordinated to loyalty to a man in 
a democratic Republic. You are not justified 
now because your hand and seal was set to 
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the treaties which you now condemn. You is over and the seats are empty. 

have entered the lists after the tournament David SavillS Muzzey. 



"WAR-TIME STRIKES AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT"' 



This book belongs to the best literature 
of reconstruction. Through a clear state- 
ment of facts in the earlier chapters the 
foundation is laid for the development of 
principles which point not only the way but 
the method of industrial and social progress. 
The first chapter, on the industrial back- 
ground, is a brief but remarkably clear state- 
ment of the unpreparedness of the United 
States to meet efficiently an economic emerg- 
ency, at least so far as labor policy was con- 
cerned. On the one hand, the unrest among 
the laborers, due to unsatisfactory wages and 
hours of work, and also to the opposition to 
unionism; and on the other, the dissatisfac- 
tion of the employers with many of the 
acts and policies of organized labor — all of 
this is succinctly set forth to show that a 
situation existed with which the inadequate 
pre-war mediating agencies were entirely un- 
able to cope. 

The earlier chapters are so packed with 
facts that they do not constitute light read- 
ing; they do provide, however, a permanent 
record of the attempts made during the war 
to create the necessary governmental ma- 
chinery with which to meet the situation. All 
the types of mediating agencies from shop 
committees to the National War Labor Board 
are passed in review. Thus is furnished a 
record of the greatest advance yet made ^ in 
this country in the attempt to find a rational 
means for the adjustment of labor disputes. 
The infinite difficulties and perplexities of 
reaching a working basis are made evident 
on almost every page. It would scarcely be 
possible for anyone, after a reading of the 
chapters on shipping, to view New York 
Harbor without a new sense of the intricate 
social and industrial system of which it is 
a great center; or, moreover, to think of the 
terrible snarl in which the lines of traffic 
and interests were involved during the war 
without remembering that this confusion can 
at any time be recreated. 

Not only is the machinery of labor ad- 
justment described by Mr. Bing, but in such 
chapters as that on the National War Labor 
Board the policies and principles adopted by 
the Government are set forth clearly and con- 
cisely. One sees a new type of statesman- 
ship evolving in the attempt to solve not only 
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the old problems of local and geographical 
interests but those vast national and inter- 
national problems on which the new life of 
today is being built. With reference to the 
policies adopted by the Federal boards, Mr. 
Bing says: 

"Many employers are under the impression 
that the Government truckled to labor during 
the war, and gave it everything it asked. A 
more careful study of just what labor did re- 
ceive has confirmed and strengthened the opin- 
ion formed by the writer during the war 
that this was not in any sense the case, and 
that the Goverimient did not, except in iso- 
lated cases, give to labor any concessions 
which were not demanded both by justice and 
expediency. . 

"This feature of the government's war lab- 
or program — the granting to the workers of 
the right to organize into trade unions — was 
the one big concession made to labor by the 
employers, and indeed many of the largest 
among them were never reconciled to it. . . 

"The relinquishment by the unions of the 
demand for the closed shop [together with 
the demand for union recognition, the next 
point discussed] was the most important con- 
cession made by labor during the war." 

The general method of the whole book is 
best illustrated in the later chapters. In seek- 
ing for the causes both of labor unrest and 
of the employers' dissatisfaction, Mr. Bing 
has not fallen into the conunon error of try- 
ing to find someone to blame, but instead has 
sought to describe the situation out of which 
the troubles arose — a situation so difficult 
that it is not surprising that the two main 
parties to these controversies made serious 
mistakes, because of which the essential in- 
terest of the general public was so seriously 
threatened. 

Aside from the general principles enun- 
ciated, there are many trenchant criticisms of 
specific policies which have important bear- 
ings both in times of war and of peace. The 
following is an example: "When all is said 
and done, it seems to the writer that the 
lack of more effective curbing of overtime 
constituted the most serious failure of the 
Government's war-time labor administration. 
All the difficulties in the way of such action 
could have been brushed aside by the simple 
declaration, backed by proper authority, that 
more than a very limited amount of over- 
time was prohibited except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, the determination of which would 
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have rested with a board created for that 
puri)ose,** 

And again, in discussing the general "levd- 
ing process" brought about by the great pres- 
sure to achieve immediate and e£Bcient re- 
sults, the following statement is made : "Thus 
we see that unskilled and unorganized work- 
ers profit relatively to a greater degree by 
the leveling process of abnormal times, than 
do the skilled and highly organized." 

With reference to the attitude of the em- 
ployer, Mr. Bing says: "A strange contrast 
is afforded by the position taken by em- 
ployers when acting collectively through their 
associations, and the position taken by many 
of their most prominent members when deal- 
ing individually with their own employees. 
As a rule employers' associations took fairly 
liberal attitudes toward labor, and at their 
national meetings offered unstinted co-opera- 
tion with the Government in its labor policy. 
. . . In striking contrast to the position 
of these powerful associations was the at- 
titude taken by many of tfieir members, whose 
hostility to organized labor in their own 
plants, and whose unwillingness when deal- 
ing with their own employees to accede to 
the Government's suggestions, seriously ham- 
pered the administration in its war labor pro- 
gram." 

Something of the spirit which animates 
the book may be seen in the following pass- 
age: "The adage that extremes provoke ex- 
tremes is well illustrated by our labor exper- 
ience. In places where the employers were 
most reactionary, the most aggressive and 
radical labor leadership was to be found. This 
was true of Arizona mines and Northwest 
lumber camps, as well as of cities like Bridge- 
port, Newark and Chicago, where an ex- 
cessive conservatism on the part of the em- 
ployers was, as is often the case, accom- 
panied by labor leadership of the most fiery 
and extreme kind.** 

The poverty of the country, both in ma- 
chinery and in fitness to cope with the dif- 
ficult economic problem, is made only too 
dear in the following sentences: "In fact, 
there was so little comprehension of the prob- 
lem that those in executive positions recdved 
practically no suggestions or intdligent com- 
ment from dther the press or Congress. An 
examination of newspaper and magazine files 
and of the Congressional Record for the en- 
tire period of the. war will show how few 
helpful suggestions or fruitful ideas in rela- 
tion to the organization of an adequate labor 
administration or the .proper handling of 
industrial difficulties and disputes were forth- 
coming from tfiese representatives of public 

opinion Even among experts there 

were few who recognized the necessity for 
the development of a broad, tmified labor ad- 
ministration, and tfiere was not a suspidon 



of this need in editorial sanctums or oa 
the floor of Congress." 

While the author in no way sympathizes 
with the economic and political prindples of 
the I. W. W. the fine chapter on that or- 
ganization and on the Lo3ral Legion is prac- 
tically a plea for civic and social justice 
for everyone. 

Among the many new situations created 
in America by the war, none perhaps is of 
greater significance than the increased power 
placed in the hands of labor. Due to the 
cessation of immigration, the need for men 
in the armies and the demand for ui^trece- 
dented production of war materials, there de- 
veloped a shortage of workers which gave to 
labor a power heretofore existing only in the 
hands of monopoly. On the basis of the 
study made in this book, however, the con- 
dusion is reached that labor did not, in the 
nation as a whole, take Undue advantage of 
the ntuation. Certain it is that the workers 
did not go as far as they might have gone in 
fordng concessions. If the wage scale of un- 
skilled labor was doubled and in some in- 
stances trebled, it should never be forgotten 
that the compensation of this class of work- 
ers before the war was in a vast number of 
instances insufficient to maintain American 
standards of living. All tfirough Mr. Binges 
book the thought is directed towards one 
point — the duddation of what are ihe re- 
quisites for creating a permanent system for 
the adjustment of the difficulties constantly 
arising between capital and labor. 

The main obstacle to such an adjustment is 
the antagonism existing between many of the 
representatives of these two classes. And yet 
it cannot be doubted that there is a constant 
increase in the number of men and women in 
the country who desire a profound change in 
the methods of industry and who are not 
satisfied with the mere attempt to adjust tem- 
porarily this or that difficulty in the matter of 
wages or hours. 

Perhaps Mr. Bing has done nothing better 
in his volume than to call attention to the 
fact that it is the reactionary employer who 
begets and creates the most radical and ex- 
treme labor agitator and that it is the ex- 
treme labor agitator who indtes and seems 
to give justification to the position taken t^ 
the reactionaries. These two sets of extren»- 
ists are almost pilloried in the book, and are 
clearly differentiated from tiie great bodies 
of people, both laborers and capitalists, with 
whom they are often confused. 

TXiring the war itself [Mr. Bing says^'in 
conclusion], progress was made toward se- 
curing a broader spirit of co-operation, but 
today we are more than ever in need of a 
better understanding between employer and 
employee. It is imperative that present fed- 
ings of hostility be replaced by a mutual de- 
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x>. co-operate. This eannot come unless 
ay real improvement which has already 
made in tfie conditions of many wage- 
:r8 be farther extended and unless the 
ers be gradually given a substantial share 
le control of industry . . . The essen- 
eed is the development by both employer 
employee of a new conception of efli- 
f and a new ideal of service . . . The 
of service is beginning to take its place in 
ew conception of industry. Some employ- 
re endeavoring to give their workers a 
r share of control. They are groping 
way toward organization on the basis 
Jroperation and service." 
e book records the way in which ever 
ising difficulties and dangers were met 
g the war, and shows how the govern- 
in the end discarded the macljinery for 



the adjustment of labor disputes almost as 
completely as it did the training camps. Yet 
no one can doubt that the war created a new 
and permanent situation in the world so far as 
labor is concerned. The possibility of return- 
ing to pre-war standards in the matter of 
hours, wages, and working conditions can 
never be seriously considered by anyone really 
in touch with the world situation. Mr. Bing 
has made a permanent contribution in two 
ways: first by describing methods used in 
war-time that may be adapted to the condi- 
tions 0i peace; and second, by demonstrating 
the need for substituting foresight and jus- 
tice under normal conditions in the place of 
necessity and emergency, which dominated 
the settlement of labor disputes in time of 
war. 

John Love joy Eluow. 



ELEBRATION OF THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT 



VIEW of the forthcoming anniv- 

saiy celebration, a brief account of 

)rigin and development of the Eth- 

Movement may be of general in- 

t. The meeting called to organize 

irst Society for Ethical Culture was 

in Standard Hall, New York City, 

lay 15, 1876, when an address was 

ered by Dr. Felix Adler, who stated 

Fundamental principles upon which 

lew Movement was to be based, say- 

n part: 

* a long time the conviction has been 
felt in the community that, without 
dice to existing institutions, the legal 
of weekly rest might be employed to 
itage for purposes affecting the general 
During the past few years this convic- 
las steadily gained in force and urgency, 
lately a number of gentlemen have been 
led to give it shape and practical ef- 
Conceiving that in so laudable an enter- 
they may justly hope for the sympathy 
:o-operation of the friends of progress, 
have invited you to join in their de- 
tions this evening, and upon me devolves 
isk of stating, as frankly and plainly as 
be, the end we have in view and the 
s by which its achievement will be at- 
eo. . . . 

the moral elevation of ourselves, the 
I training of our children, be an object 
I achieving, ay, if it be the highest ob- 
>f our life on earth, then we dare not 
for its accomplishment to the meager 



hours which the busy world leaves us. We 
propose to unite our efforts in association, 
and to set apart one day of the seven as a 
day of weekly reunion — a day of ease, that 
shall come to repair the wasted energies of 
body and mind, and whereon, in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect tranquility, the finer rela- 
tions of our being may find time to acquaint 
us with their sweet and friendly influences. . . 
The freedom of thought is a sacred right 
of every individual man, and diversity will 
continue to increase with the progress, re- 
finement and differentiation of the human in- 
tellect. But if difference be inevitable, nay, 
welcome in thought, there is a sphere in which 
unanimity and fellowship are above all things 
needful. Believe or disbelieve as ye list — 
we shall at all times respect every honest 
conviction. But be one with us where there 
is nothing to divide — in action. Diversity in 
the creed, unanimity in the deed! This is 
that practical religion from which none dis- 
sents. This is that platform broad enough 
and solid enough to receive the worshipper 
and the "infidel." This is that common 
ground where we may all grasp hands as 
brothers, united in mankind's common cause. 

From the parent Society which was 
established at that time has sprung an 
international movement with local or- 
ganizations both in the United States 
and in Europe. By 1886 Societies had 
been formed in Chicago, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, and in that year the first 
general assemblage was held in New 
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York. The following year, at a con- 
vention in Chicago, the American Eth- 
ical Union was established by the repre- 
sentatives of the local Ethical organiza- 
tions then existing. Every member of 
the component Societies federated in the 
Ethical Movement is ipso facto a member 
of the Union, which aims to serve as 
a means for bringing into a closer fel- 
lowship of thought and action the local 
organizations, as well as to promote the 
establishment of new ethical bodies, 
co-operate with the International Union 
of Ethical Societies, and to publish 
ethical literature, including the official 
magazine, The Standard. Conventions 
of the Union, attended by the Leaders 
and other delegates of the component So- 
cieties, are held annually, when the means 
for more effective joint action are con- 
sidered. 

These yearly gatherings are frequently 
held in conjunction with an anniversary 
celebration of one or another of the 
Ethical Societies, when the occasion is 
particularly appropriate not only for a 
review of past history and undertakings, 
but also for a forward look into the fut- 
ure with its obligations and opportuni- 
ties. Last year, it will be recalled, the 
conference of the Union was held in 
Philadelphia in connection with the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the Society in 
that city. This year, three of the local 
Societies are celebrating anniversaries — 
the fifteenth birthday of the Brooklyn 
organization was commemorated last 
month ; the forty-fifth of the New York 
Society occurs this month ; and the thir- 
ty-fifth of the St. Louis Society next 
fall. 

Inasmuch as New York was the birth- 
place of the Movement, the annual con- 
ference of the American Ethical Union 
will be held conjointly with the anniv- 
ersary celebration of the parent Society, 
from Thursday, May Sth, to Sundav, 
May Sth. The principal gatherings will 
occur in the Meeting House at 2 West 
Sixty-Fourth Street. As The Stand- 
ard goes to press, invitations to partici- 
pate in the conference and festivities are 



being mailed to the various Societies, 
together with the tentative programme 
outlined below. 

At the business meeting of the Union 
on the morning of May Sth, interesting 
and important developments in the af- 
fairs of the International Movement will 
be considered. Reports will be read 
from the two new Corresponding Secre- 
taries in Europe, Mr. Harry Snell, of 
England, and Dr. Jean Wagner of 
Switzerland. Moreover, it is expected 
that two other leaders, prominent in the 
work abroad, will be present and give 
addresses — ^Dr. Wilhelm Boemer, of the 
Austrian Society, and Mr. Henry J. 
Golding, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the British Union of Ethical Societies. 
Dr. Boemer is sailing from Europe on 
April 20th, and Mr. Golding about the 
same time. 

Among other important topics of dis- 
cussion at this meeting is t[ie proposed 
regional federation of the Societies in 
different parts of the United States. A 
report will be presented by Mr. Ralph 
Jonas, of Brooklyn, on plans which have 
been worked out in this connection by 
a conference committee, looking to a 
possible federation of the Societies in 
Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn. 

In the afternoon delegates will be 
privileged to visit the School for Print- 
ers' Apprentices and industrial plants in 
the vicinity of New York City. 

The evening session will be devoted to 
two proposed ethical codes — one for 
members of an Ethical Society engaged 
in business, and another for those en- 
gaged in the practice of law. Elsewhere 
in this issue will be found an article by 
Dr. Adler relating to the code which has 
been under consideration for some 
months by the newly formed Merchants' 
Group within the New York Society. 

Friday will be observed as Woman's 
Day. The subject of discussion at the 
morning meeting is expected to be : "The 
New Life of Present-Day Women — 
Their Function in Industry, in Civics, 
in the Family, and in the Religious So- 
cjetv." Representatives of the Women's 
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organizations in the various Ethical So- 
cieties are being invited to participate in 
the discussion. At noon there will be a 
luncheon given by the United women's 
organizations of the New York Society; 
and in the afternoon a drive to points 
of interest for the guests of the confer- 
ence. 

The programme for the evening, 
promises to be especially interesting and 
entertaining. A nimiber of folk songs 
and dances of various foreign countries 
will be given under the auspices of the 
International Club of the City of New 
York. This will be followed by brief 
addresses by Mrs. Anna Garlin Sencer, 
Director of the Club, and by Mr. Alfred 
W. Martin, the presiding officer of the 
evening. 

The alumni of the Ethical Culture 
School, who plan to hold a reunion dur- 
ing the same evening, will give a dram- 
atic entertainment which delegates will 
be invited to attend, following the inter- 
national programme. 

Saturday is to be devoted to educa- 
tional interests, with short addresses by 
the leaders of the various Societies, at 
the morning session, on such problems 
of religious and moral education as the 
classroom teaching of ethics, children's 
assemblies, festivals, and co-operation 



of parents' and teachers' associations in 
the work of the day and Sunday schools. 
In the afternoon there will be receptions 
at the Hudson Guild and Madison 
House ; and in the evening a round table 
conference of the young people of the 
Societies dealing with their relationship 
to the Movement. 

The more formal celebration of the 
anniversary is to take place in the audi- 
torium of the Society building on Sun- 
day morning when the speakers will in- 
clude Mr. Golding, Mr. Chubb, Mr. 
Bridger and Dr. Adler. 

The anniversary dinner on Sunday 
evening, g^ven by the Women's Con- 
ference of the New York Society, will 
be followed by an entertainment which is 
being arranged by the Junior Group. 

Throughout the Movement, the hope 
has been expressed that these meetings 
may involve neither a mere survey of the 
achievements of the past nor a formal 
observation of an important anniver- 
sary, but that they may rather serve as 
a stimulus to all of the Societies to pro- 
ceed to new tasks and to assume greater 
responsibilities in the future, building up- 
on the foundations which have already 
been laid. 

D. S. H. 



THE ANNIVERSARY 

The Forty-Fifth Anniversary of the founding of the Ethical Movement 
tmll be celebrated at the Meeting House of the New York Society, at 2 West 
Sixty-Fourth Street, from Thursday, May 5th, to Sunday, May 8th, All of 
the meetings (except that of the delegates to the American Ethical Union Con- 
ference, on the morning of May 5th) are open to all members of the Ethical 
Societies, to whom is extended a most cordial invitation to be present and to 
participate in the celebration. 

The meetings on Thursday and Friday evenings, as well as that on Sunday 
morning (for an outline of the programme, please refer to the article above), 
are open to the general public, and it is hoped that there may be a large attend- 
ance on the pert of interested friends of the Movement. 
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Brookl3m Society Celebrates 

Convincing proof of the widespread influ- 
ence and strength of the Brooklyn . Ethical 
Society was given at the anniversary gather- 
ing in the Academy of Music on April 6th, 
when the large auditorium was crowded al- 
most to capacity by the members and friends 
of the organization. Fifteen years is but a 
short period to gather reminiscences, yet Mr. 
Ralph Jonas, chairman of the meeting and a 
charter member of the Society, gave some 
interesting retrospective sidelights on the his- 
tory of the Movement in Brooklyn and sub- 
sequent speakers torched on the early strug- 
gles of the pioneer workers in that borough. 

"Fifteen years ago," said Mr. Jonas, in his 
opening address, "a group of ten or twelve 
persons met at the Lockwood Academy on 
South Oxford Street and formed the Brook- 
lyn Society for Ethical Culture. The organi- 
zation has since grown from a membership 
of a round dozen to approximately four hun- 
dred. From Lockwood Academy, the So- 
ciety moved to the Pouch Gallery and later 
to the Aurora Grata Cathedral on Bedford 
Avenue. In 1912, we came to the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music for our meetings, and on 
May 8th of that year. Dr. Adler was the first 
of our speakers to grace that platform. The 
budget has grown tenfold and we are happy 
to say that we ended last year without a 
deficit. As much as we are interested in 
internal affairs, we are proud of the fact 
that we have made for the Society a useful 
place in the community. Our Society and 
our members are often consulted on move- 
ments toward the betterment of the borough." 

Colonel Franklin P. Sellers, Religious Edi- 
tor of the Brookl)m Daily Eagle, compli- 
mented the Society on its accomplishments 
and paid high tribute to the memory of Gen- 
eral Robert T. Avery, one of the founders 
of the Ethical Movement in Brooklyn and 
a close friend of the speaker. 
^ Mr. George E. O'Dell, of Grand Rapids, 
f)rought the greetings of the youngest Ethi- 
:al Society. Mr. O'Dell was formerly a mem- 
)er of the Brooklyn Society and spoke en- 
thusiastically of his reception when he ar- 
-ived from England to take up the work 
of the Ethical Movement in this country. 
"One of the features of the Ethical Society," 
he said, "is its means of meeting the home- 
sickness of the soul. While in the fellow- 
ship of the Society we do somehow escape, 
in some measure, from that homesickness." 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Pastor of the 
New York Community Church, and a resident 
of Brooklyn, was another of the distinguished 
guests. Dr. Holmes spoke on the widespread 
influence of the Ethical Movement and, as- 
serting that we are now facing the greatest 



moral crisis in history, urged the members 
of the Society to meet the problems of the 
day and treat them fearlessly, as in the past. 

Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the Ethical 
Movement, said, in his address before the 
meeting: "When I consider these fifteen 
years of yours, I am reminded of a swimmer 
who is trying to reach the shore and in his 
efforts, is ever and again pulled toward the 
open sea by the undertow or is bafiSed by the 
returning surge that splashes in his face, and 
yet he perseveres and reaches terra firma at 
last The history of your fifteen years is 
that of such a swimmer. I have followed 
your career with solicitude. I have seen you 
baffled in your efforts, the surge dashing in 
your faces, the undertow pulling you away 
from your course, and when I congratulate 
you to-night, it is because I believe you stand 
at last on solid ground. 

"What is most encouraging is the fact 
that there is . something in the Ethical Move- 
ment that gave you this perseverance. Our 
Ethical Movement is not great in a numeri- 
cal sense. There is something in the idea 
of our Movement, however, which takes hold 
of us, and of that the persistence of this 
Brooklyn Society is fair evidence." 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, a pioneer 
worker for the Ethical Societies, spoke of the 
early history of the Movement. 

The Meeting was closed by Dr. Henry 
Neumann, Leader of the Brooklyn Society, 
who told of the accomplishments of the past 
and plans for the future. Telegframs of feli- 
ciation, received from various of the other 
Societies and their leaders, were read, and 
an excellent musical program was given dur- 
ing the evening. D. F. 

New York Play Schools 

The Play School Committee of the Fed- 
eration for Child Study, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Fred M. Stein, is busy with the 
organization of play schools for the coming 
summer. The number to be conducted is 
still undetermined, but it is hoped that one 
thousand children will again have the bene- 
fit of these schools. Mr. Simon Hirsdansky 
has been engaged as director^ Miss Winifred 
Gibbs will again be the kitchen supervisor, 
and Mrs. Merriam, the health worker, is al- 
ready looking up the records of the diildren 
who last year attended the Ethical Culture 
School. She reports the greatest enthusiasm 
and appreciation, both on the part of the 
children and their mothers. It is hoped that 
the remedial work for the children, such as 
tonsil and adenoid operations, dental and eye 
work, may be done before the school opens, 
so that the time during the two summer 
months may be devoted to really constructiTe 
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health education. Mrs. Merriam is becom- 
ing acquainted with the mothers and feels 
confident that this year the connection be- 
tween the home and the school will be closer 
than ever. 

St Loms Women Do Civic Duty 

Some twenty women of the St. Louis So- 
ciety, in co-operation with the Board of Re- 
ligious Organizations, responded to a call to 
distribute to the voters as they approached 
the polling places, at the election on April 
5th, dodgers asking for a vote for the Non- 
partisan nominees for the School Board. The 
slogan was, "Keep the Schools out of Poli- 
tics," and the women of the Ethical Society 
worked in the ward in which the Sheldon 
Memorial is situated. On the previous Sun- 
day, Mr. Chubb addressed the Society on the 
subject of "Guarding the Shrine of Democ- 
racy : Our Schools and the Menace of Poli- 
tics and Religion." 

The visiting speaker from the St. Louis 
platform in April was Mr. Bridges of Chi- 
cago, who took as his subject, on the 17th, 
"The Discipline of Failure." 

The Young People's Association of the 
Society has tmdertaken the intensive study 
and production of a Greek play-^utcalt's 
Admeius — ^which is expected to afford mem- 
bers an unusual opportunity for valuable 
study whether or not they participate in the 
actual dramatic presentation. 

The Boston Society 

The annual meeting of the Boston Ethical 
Society, which is now closing its first season 
of activity, was held on April 4th. During 
the year, 87 members have been enrolled. 
The Sunday meetings were continued 
throughout die month of April with Mr. 
Martin, Dr. Neumann and Dr. Elliott as the 
speakers. 

Henry Booth House Notes 

The Woman's Club of Henry Both House 
has recently been honored by the Woman's 
City Club of Chicago, having been chosen as 
a branch of that organization, to represent it 
in the Twentieth Ward, in which Henry Booth 
House is situated. As a result of this new 
co-operation, material help in securing cleaner 
streets and alleys, as well as other civic im- 
provements, is expected. At the Saturday 
afternoon meetings of the local organization, 
an interesting series of talks on citizenship 
has recently been given by members of the 
Woman's City Club. 

A new department has been installed at 
Henry Booth House — a deposit station for the 
Chicago Public Library — following the closing 
of the local branch library, due to lack of 
funds. Volunteers to help in carrsring on the 



work are being solicited from among the 
membership of the Chicago Society. 

New British Secretary Appointed 

The American Ethical Union is in receipt 
of the following communication from Miss 
Bessie M. Mabbs, Chairman of the Council 
of the British Union of Ethical Societies: 

"At the meeting of the council this month 
[Mardi], a resolution was passed unanimous- 
ly — That the Chairman convey to the Ameri- 
can Ethical Union the gratification of the 
Council of the Ethical Union in Britain at 
the appointment of Mr. Harry Snell, their 
late Secretary, as Corresponding Secretary 
to the American Ethical Union, and their 
grateful appreciation of the kindly interest 
once more shown by their friends in Amer- 
ica.' It is with much pleasure that I carry 
out this instruction." 

• Mr. W. Siddle, who is well known to mem- 
bers of the British Societies as a lecturer and 
writer, has been appointed Secretary of the 
Union in succession to Mr. Snell, and as- 
sumed his new duties on March 1st. Mr. 
Siddle is also known as a zealous believer 
in the Movement and as a trained organizer. 

Mr. Snell, who will continue to serve as 
a lecturer and will also be a member of the 
Executive Committee and the Council of the 
Union, now hopes to have more time for 
the development of new plans for the Move- 
jment Late in March he journeyed to Ger- 
many to confer with the Ethical leaders there 
and to attend the First German Moral Edu- 
cation Congress, referred to in Mr. F. J. 
Gould's letter, published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The annual Congress of the British Socie- 
ties is to be held on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of May 28th, at the headquarters of 
the Hampstead Ethical Society. A full at- 
tendance of representatives and jnembers of 
the affiliated Societies is expected. 

News from Switzerland 

A letter has also been received by the 
American Ethical Union from the Committee 
of the Ligue pour L' Action Morale, in Laus- 
anne, from which the following is quoted: 

''Our leader. Dr. Jean Wagner, has told 
us of the fine hospitality and warm welcome 
he received from all of you and we should 
be very glad if you could find a means of 
conveying the Ligue pour L' Action Morale^ t 
thankful feelings to all the Societies and 
their members, through The Standard, or 
otherwise. Your generous offer, enabling us 
to have a permanent Secretary for three 
years, fills our hearts with gratitude. We 
are deeply moved by this great and wonder- 
ful mark of interest for our common work 
in Europe. We feel that in our great need 
and in the presence of such help we cannot 
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adequately express our thankfulness in words, 
and that our most fitting answer in accepting 
your offer is to promise to use the American 
encouragement given us for the spread of 
the Ethical Movement in Switzerland, and to 
achieve our work with greater zeal and effi- 
ciency. . . . 

"Unfortunately we cannot tell you yet at 
what date Dr. Wagner will be able to start 
on his new activity, as the Education authori- 



ties are extremely slow to move and have not 
yet answered him whether he could take his 
leave on the first of April or May, or on the 
first of September. . . . We are looking for- 
ward to the day, in the very near future, 
when through our leader we shall co-operate 
more closely with you and feel some of your 
American faith flowing in our Swiss work 
and life." 

D. S. H. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



The Teacher's Task* 

Sir: 

I should be Tcry fUd to be allowed, throufh joit, 
to send greetinfs to the First German Congress for 
Moral Education. In a rariety of ways, I hare 
been teaching young citizens during fifty years; 
and yet education always teems to me a subject 
full of freshness, and, like the children themselret, 
it represents the spring season of the soul, and a 
life that is newer and greater than all unirersitiea 
and libraries. 

The moral crisis of 1914-1921 is not merely Ger- 
man. It affects all humanity. It existed before 
the war. The war was only a tragic unreiling of 
its existence. All the teachers of the world must 
face the problem together — ^Japanese, Chinese, Indian, 
Russian, French, American, English, Irish, quite as 
earnestly as the G«rman. 

It is not a question merely of efficiency, nor of 
strengthening the young citizen's will, nor of in* 
creasing the capacity of self-dcTOtion, nor of abolish* 
ing religious instruction, nor eren of creating unity 
of school-systems. We need to reflect as to wAjr 
we are to be efficient, strong-willed, deroted, united? 

All the peoples who took part in the war had 
motires that they felt to be good, and ideals which 
they Talued. If, unhappily, wars arise in the 
future, they will not only spring from economic or 
political causes; they will appeal to good motires 
and ideals again! 

We teachers must, year after year, build up the 
sense of fellowship in our common humanity. In 
this sense alone will the leaders of nations find 
the true and sufficient motire for securing inter- 
national goodwill and co-operation. As this motire 
gains in power, it will soItc problems, economic 
and political, which the statesmen of 1921 find all- 
too-difficult. 

The spirit of respect for our uniTcrsal humanity, 
in all nations and colours, is more important than 
formal "principles" of freedom, self-determination 
or duty. These principles should rather erolre from 
lore and respect for humanity. Educators should 
create this lore and respect, not by maxims (our 



• This letter was sent by Mr. Frederick T. 
Gould to Professor Paul Barth. of Leipzig, on the 
occasion of the First German Moral Education Con* 
gress. held in that city from March 30th to April 
Ist. Mr. Gould, who Tisited this country some 
years ago, is also known here through his books 
on moral education and articles published in Trb 
Standard. He was an ardent supporter of the 
war, in the course of which he lost his only son. — 
Editom. 



schools and colleges hare been nearly buried sUtc 
in maxims!), but by a concrete and sympathetic 
study of the history of civilization. The history of 
civilization is the story (or Bible) of co-operation, 
industrial, social, political, artistic, scientific Let 
us, as teachers, read this magnificent Bible with our 
children! 

Perhaps this Bible of CiTilizatton needs to be 
re-written for the young students of the world. 
The teachers of all nations can help in this grand 
task. In such a work the («ermans should be is 
the front rank. It was a (German — ^Alexander Toa 
Humboldt — whose patience, energy, and liberality of 
view produced the noble surrey of nature in the 
Kosmos. Other Germans, in tkis new time, will as- 
sist humanity in making a Kosmos of Fellowship 
out of the Chaos of old wars and old aisuader- 
standings. 

Believe me, with respectful salutations to the 
Congress, 

Yours sineerely, 

Fmosbicx J. QmiA. 
London, March 15, 1921. 
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The Brass Check '* 



To Tn« EoiToit or Th« Stavoaio: 

I beg to thank you for the opportunity of making 
a brief rejoinder to Mr. Upton Sinclair's reply ts 
my article on Tki Bras* Check. 

(1) Mr. Sinclair says: "He does not anywhere 
attempt to provt that my charges sre fslse." Why, 
then, does Mr. Sinclsir feel compelled to offer a 
new explanation of the action of the New York 
Time* in printing his story of conditions in the 
(!hicsgo stockysrds? This new explanation is geo- 
graphical. According to it, if the Times had been 
located in Chicago, it would not have printed the 
story. That is to say, newspapers suppress news 
inimical to local "interests" but have no hesitation 
in printing news inimical to outside "interests." 
This explanation becomes more fantastic the longer 
one looks at it To whom do the Chicago packers 
sell their products? To the people of Chicago alone 
or even chiefly? Was it of no concern to the 
packers what the newspapers of other cities printed 
about conditions in the Chicago stockyards? As 
a matter of fact, the Chicago newspapers gave their 
readers the whole story, but suppose that they 
had not printed a line about the scandal. Would 
the packers have been safe from the public wrath? 
If so, why did Mr. Sinclair think it worth while 
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lo try to get hit ttonr into a aewfpapcr potliiked 
ia New York? He goes to fmr ms to M7: "Tkc 
New York Titmts hat no connectiona in Chicago, and 
the Chicago iMckert have no direct hold upon it." 
Apparently they had no indirect hold, either, when 
Mr. Sinclair approached the Ttmef with his story. 
Well, then, what becomes of Mr. Sinclair's charge 
of a nation>wide conspiracy on the part of the great 
corporations to suppress news inimical to their in* 
terests? According to Mr. Sinclair's new explana- 
tion, it reduces itself to alleged control of the news- 
papers in the city in which a corporation has its 
headquarters. Who would hare thought that "the 
interests" would be so easily satisfied? Mr. Sinclair 
himself is not altogether satisfied with this ex- 
planation, as he shows when he sajs: "In a general 
way, of course, the newspapers of the other parts 
of the country instinctiTcly protect great corpora- 
tions" — the instinct of the New York Times to pro- 
tect the packers not being a fair sample, let us 
hope for the sake of the corporations. But even 
this attempt to bobter up his explanation he im- 
mediately abandons by the admission: "When they 
get an exclusiTc telegram with a sensational bit 
of news, which the other newspapers in their city 
are not apt to hare, they are rery apt to publish it." 
In plain English, newspapers are first of all news- 
papers, far more interested in getting a "story" 
than in suppressing one. The more Mr. Sinclair 
explains, the more he weakens his own case. 

(2) Mr. Sinclair says: "Mr. Davis never attempts 
to deny that the Associated Press refused to pub- 
lish the news; he seems to consider that he has 
entirely Tindicated the 'A. P.* when he shows that 
the New York Times did publish the news I" I 
did not and do not deny that the Associated Press 
refused to publish the news, because I wish to argue 
from Mr. Sinclair's own allegations of fact. The 
dispatch which he asked the Associated Press to 
send oat from Denver regarding the coal strike 
contained libellous matter and was, therefore, prop- 
erly refused, but I waire eren that. The point is 
that his allegations do not bear out his reasoning. 
He misstates my conclusion, however. I do not con- 
sider that I have vindicated the A. P. when I 
show that the Times published a story that the 
A. P. refused, but I do consider that I have demol- 
ished one item in Mr. Sinclair's indictment of the 
American Press when I show by his own account 
that a newspaper which Mr. Sinclair regards as 
a stronghold of "the interests" jumped at a story 
which attacked a powerful section of those in- 
terests. In order to prove that the Associated Press 
auppresses news, Mr. Sinclair showed that its most 
prominent members were eager for news. The 
amount of suppression by the Associated Press that is 
likely under such circumstances I am content to 
leave to the reader's common sense. Mr. Sinclair's 
assertion that the Associated Press newspapers "dare 
not for their lives make the faintest protest of any 
sort" is disproved by the records of that organiza- 
tion. 

(3) Mr. Sinclair ettes threo^ persons as his author- 
ities for his charge of a conspiracy to misrepresent 
what happened at the dinner in Philadelphia at 



which Senator La FoUette spoke. The first of these 
is the Senator himself. The second is a friend who 
was at the dinner, and the third is a Washington 
correspondent who apparently was not present. Not 
a shred of evidence is quoted from any one of these 
men to support the charge of a conspiracy to drive 
Senator La Follette into obscurity. Yet if a charge 
ever needed support, this one needs it. It is made 
in the face of what hundreds of men saw and 
heard and what so amazed them that it was common 
talk the next day. Mr. Sinclair might as well deny 
New York's premature celebration of the signing of 
the armistice as to deny this distressing incident. 
His inclusion of Senator La Follette among those 
who scented a conspiracy to ruin him throws an 
interesting light upon Mr. Sinclair's ideas of evi- 
dence. 

(4) In the matter of the sale of the New York 
Evening Post Mr. Sinclair's informant has appar- 
ently forgotten certain facts, including a telephone 
conversation, which would have compelled Mr. Sin- 
clair to arrive at the opposite conclusion from that 
stated in his book. These facts I am prepared to 
prove in court. 

(5) Mr. Sinclair devotes half his space to the 
story of the controversy between Mr. W. J. Ghent 
and himself over the alleged suppression of the 
news of his candidacy for Congress last fall. Any- 
one who has followed the controversy will note im- 
portant omissions in Mr. Sinclair's account of its 
origin. The suppression itself, Mr. Sinclair admits, 
was not so complete as he at first believed, owing, 
as he supposes, to the fact that he saw only an early 
edition of the Los Angeles Times, but he wishes 
me to tell him why the returns from the Tenth 
District were not included in the "box" on the 
front page of the Los Angeles newspapers in which 
other returns appeared. I accept his explanation 
of his mistake regarding the total suppression of his 
name in the election news, but I decline to discuss 
the offending "box" without first going through a 
file of the Los Angeles newspapers. I agree with 
Mr. Sinclair that no righteous purpose was to be 
served by suppressing for three days the fact that 
he had been defeated by a vote of almost five to 
one. 

(6) Mr. Sinclair asks me to discuss various mat- 
ters for which I had no space in my article. This 
is a characteristic procedure, which Mr. Sinclair 
is sometimes accused of fancying because it tends 
to prolong a discussion of him and his work in- 
definitely. No matter which of his pages I had 
selected as tests of his veracity, he could have 
asked why I did not select others. A complete 
answer to The Brass Cheek would require a book. 
All I can say here is that although it seems in- 
credible that a volume should be false from cover 
to cover, not a single incident related in The Brass 
Check which I have investigated happened as Mr. 
Sinclair represents it to have happened. And my 
experience is the experience of every one else whom 
I know to have made such an investigation. 

RoTsa J. Davis. 

New York City, March 29, 1921. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON ETHICAL SUBJECTS 

By Felix Adlcr. An Ethical Philosophy of Life. $3.25. The Religion of 
Duty, 50 cents. Moral Instruction of Children. $2.00. Life and Destinv, cloth. 
50 cents. The World Crisis and Its Meaning. $2.00. Marriage and Divorce, $1.00. 
The Spiritual Meaning of Marriage, 10 cents. The Vision of New York as the 
Democratic Metropolis of the Kut«re, 10 cents. The Punishment r»f Children. 10 
cents. The Protestant Reformation. 10 cents. The Moral Prerf'cjui.^ite.- of a 
League of X;ition<, 10 cents. The Puni.«-hment of Individuals and ••: r-.-oplc*., )'■ 
ct;nts. National S<'lf-Detcrniination and Its Limits, 10 ccrit.v Nationalism and 
Zionism. 10 cents. Religion and the Joy of Life. 10 ceiits. The Revival of Anti- 
Stmitism, 10 cents. 

By William M. Salter. Moral Aspiration and Song (36 Hymns with Mii>ic). 
25 cent.*). Ethical Religion, $1.50. 




_ .Ty Alornmg „ _.. .„. ._ , 

and Addresses of Walter L. Sheldon, 75 cents. 

By Alfred W. Martin. Foundations for Faith in a Future Life. $2.00. The 
Dawn of Christianity. $1.50. Psydrc Tendencies of To-day. $1.50. Great Historic 
Ideals of Life, 25 c*nts. The Modern Ideal of Marriage, $1.00. Beliefs Com- 
monly Held Among Us, 10 ccnl'^. The Lift- of Jesus in the Light of the Higher 
Criticism, $2.00. World Unity in Religion: Is It a Possibility, 20 cents. 

By William James. Is Life Worth Living, 10 cents. 

By Horace J. Bridges. Criticisms of Life, $2.00. The Religion of E.Npcricnce. 
$1.25. Worry: Its Cause and Cure, 40 cents. 

By F. J. Gould. Children's Book of Moral Lessons. Four Series, 75 cents 
each. Stories for Moral Instruction, 75 cents. Brave Citizens, 75 cents. 

By Pcrcival Chubb. The Religion of Young America During the War — and 
After.* 10 cents. Our Ethical_Faith. 15 cents. 

Liberty: 
[s Radicals. 

__ _ Moral Values 

in Secondary Education, 5 cents. 

By George E. O'Dell. The Demand for Deeds. 10 cents. Movies and Morals, 
10 cents. 

By J. S. Mackenzie. Ethical Religion, 20 cents. 



.After. 10 cents. Our Ethical Faith. 15 cents. 

By Henry Neumann. Two Years After the Armistice, 10 cents. 
For Whom and for What? J* rent.*. Today's Challenge to Religious 
10 cents. Teaching .American Ideals Through Literature, 5 cents. Mo 



ETHICAL ADDRESSES 

TEN CENTS EACH 

BY FKUX .\DLER. BY HORACE J. BRIDGES. 

The Ultimat- Loyalties. 
S'lfllrlp in Affliction. Mr. G. K. Chpt>terton at Theoloeian. 

MoIimmJIj. **** '"'^**'*'*^ Fellowikip. 3Y JOHN LOVEJOY KLUOTT. 

Mental Healing sls a Religion. Thr Hope for the City. 

Moral Valtir of Silence. The Reaction of the Public Ajrainst Moral Evila. 

Netno Prublrin in the rnitecl StatrK. Jntolerable Social Conditioni and Proposed 

IVSnral C.'»niliti<Mis m American Life. Remedies. 

Th<- Moral Knrrt of Gambling. Moral Instruction in the Ethical Culture School. 

The Fourfold Path of Spiritual Progrecs. 

.\ New Type of Religioua Leader. KV at vvirn lar i^avrrv 

The Kthical Culture ^loTement. "^ ALFRED ^. MARTIN. 

I'alsr Ethics in Social Reform Movement*. Cardinal Points on which Ethical Societies Are 

'(^e Ethics 9f the Labor Struggle. Agreed. 

Distinctive Ch.iractcristics of the Ethical Motc- 

BY PKRCIVAL CHUBB. mrnt. 

,_- ^,. . r .. ,» u- , ., . . .u DiJ«tinctive Functionfi of a Non-Sectarian Sunday 

The Mt5Mun of the Lthi«-ul Movement to the School. 
Skif.tic. 

Or.r T'ltiin;»V I'aith. ..,. ttt.-vdv MirTTxraMv 

A P1.M fnr Dirot Moral Kduciti.n. '"^ l.hNRY NEl'MANN. 

.Sch«n#s „f K?liu:tl a»-.d Religious InMiuctiM.. Our lltimate Obligation, or What Gives the 

RtiiKion and <..iial lUiarin. Moial Law Its Authority. 



Must We Brlieve in Immortality.' 



KY DAVID SAVILLK MVZ/.EV. 



BY NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 

rhe rh.ll.n<r of .-..J./.i-M. '*** Ptr.se.ut ion cf the Jews. 

'»'2if New Pasan:<i:n :•:•?? the Srw Piety. ,.•. \i*Trri4vr w CAT'rrD 

The Piophrtic t har.-.cter of the Ethical Faith. "^ >.ILLIAM M. S^ALTER. 

Hrf\e Wf R«iuri-..ii- J^utii-? Lrh'cjs m the SchooN. 

Tlir Kthtc^t of th- N<'v Y. sfmcnf. *} h» RiMc in the Schools. 
Th«- Union of Hrhnw .i::.! lhri.«.ti;.:i Idea'- irt the \:..!r* Ni«d of Keli|>irin 

lithical M«.".M.i--.t. Mhf.l AgnoMici^m. 

Orders ami remittances should be sent to 
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niE A\KRICAN ETHICAL UNION 

2 We«t 64ih Street. New York Citv 



